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Extras from a Letter of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 
Vice-Provojl of the College of Fof't Wiiliam in Bengal, to the 
Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of the Univerjity (f Oxford, dated 
June 4, i80/>. 

‘^SIR, 

I HAVE the honour to propofe to the Univcrfity of Oxford the fol- 
lowing Subjedls of Prize Coinpofition. 

“ For the beft Work in Englifh Profe embracing the following Sub- 
“ je(9s : 

I. The probable Defign of the divine Providence in riibjct!:ling fo 
“ large a portion of Afia to the Britith dominion. 

“ II. The Duty, tlic Means, and the Confequences of tranflating the 
Scriptures into the Oriental Tongues, and of promoting Chridian know- 
“ ledge in Afia. 

‘‘ III. A Brief Hiftoric View of the Progrefs of the GofjKd in different 
nations, fince its firft promulgation ; illuftrated by Maps, flicwing its lu- 
minous tra6l throughout the world ; with chronological notices of its 
“ duration in particular places. The regions of Mahomedanifin to be 
‘‘ marked with red, and thofe of Paganifin with a dark colour. jfSOO. 

The Candidates to prefix fuch Title to the Work as they may think 
fit.” 


The determination of the Prize was directed to be announced on the 
fourth day of June, 1807, and a Copy of the Work to be prefented by the 
Univcrfity to the King. 


A Convocation being holden on the thirteenth of December, 1805i 
it was agreed to accept the faid Propofal ; and on the fourth of June, 1807, 
being the day appointed for that purpofe, the Prize was adjudged to the 
Rev. Hugh Pearson, M. A. of St. John’s College. 




PREFACE 


X H £ extenfive dominions which Great Britain has acquired in 
the Eaft are fo intimately conneAed with her general power and 
prolperity, that no inquiry concerning them can be deemed alto- 
gether deftilute of importance. The fubjeAs of the following 
Didertation are, therefore, entitled to no fmall fliare of attention 
and regard, lince they relate to the higheft interefts both of India 
and of Britain. The dire^ion, which has of late been given to 
the public mind with rel^A to them, will be applauded by all 
who confider, that the firft duty, as it is the undoubted policy, of 
every government, is to provide for the civil and religious welfare 
of its fubje^. Much difcullion has, in confequence, been already 
produced ; and it cannot be doubted, that a full and fair invediga- 
tion of thefe points will iffue in a general conviction of the ne- 
cellity of diduling Chrillianity in Alia. 

The Author of the following pages is fully aware of the diffi- 
culty of fuch an invelli^tUlii^ and of the imperfetft manner in 
which he has conduced it. He could have wilbed, that his work 

b had 
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liad been more wortliy of the dilliiiguilhed approbation with 
which it has been .honoured. He trulls, however, that he has 
evinced the probable Delign of the divine Providence in fubjcAing 
fo large a portion of Alia to our dominion ; that he has ellablilhed 
the Obligation of the Britilli government to promote the propaga- 
tion of the Chrillian religion in that quarter of the world ; that he 
has recommended Means, the adoption of which would eventually 
Iccurc that objccl ; and that he has pointed out the beneficial Con- 
fequenccs which would probably refult from its attainment. 

It may perhaps be alked. Why the Author fliould, in one parti- 
cular, have reverfed the order in which the fubjeds were arranged 
by Dr. Buchanan, in 'prefixing, inllead bf fubjoining, the Brief 
Hilloric View of the Progrefs of Chrillianity ? In reply to fuch a 
quellion, it may be oblcrved, that the view of the general propa- 
gation of the Gofpcl frorA*its firtl promulgation, ought naturally 
to precede the confideration of any mcafures for its extenfion yet 
lurther in any particular country ; in order that tlie experience of 
pall ages might dircdl us in the prelent, and that the means now 
propofed to be adopted might be lanAioned by former exam- 
ples. It may, however, be thought, that this Hilloric View, 
though as concife as the very extenlive nature of the fubje<ft 
would allow, detains the reader unnecellarily from the fublequcnt 
difculfions, and bears an undue proportion to the reft of the work. 
Such an objedlion, the Author dftfceives, derives its principal 
force from the extraordinary attention, which the quellion relative 
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to the propagation of Chriftianity in India has lately attraded. 
Under other circumftances, the Hilloric View of its progrcfs 
would have appeared fufficiently intereiling, to have authorized 
the alEgnment of a larger fpace than it at prefent occupies. 

The Author does not prefent the annexed Chart to the public 
as anfwering his own wiflies, or as fulfilling the intention of Dr. 
Buchanan, in requiring maps for the illuftration of the progrcfs of 
the Gofpel. Its defign is to defcribe the prevalence of Chrifti- 
anity, Mohammedifm, and Paganifm, in different ages, througli- 
out the world, fince the Chriftian aera ; and by a reference to the 
Hilloric View, every part of it may be fufficiently explained. It 
would have been defirable to have exprefled the extent and popu- 
lation of the countries, in which the religions in queftion fevcrally 
predominate. But, after much reflexion, the Author found, that 
this was an objed, which could not be attained within the limits 
of the time appointed by Pr. Buchanan for the completion of the 
work. 


With refped to his fources of information, the fituation of the 
Author was, in general, unfavourable. He ought at the fame 
time to acknowledge, that^ in fome parts of his Diflertation, he 
had the advantage of.the.fuggeftions of one diftinguiflied per- 
fon, whofe fentiments on every point conneded with Oriental po- 
licy are entitled to the higheft confideratiqn. 
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It only remains for the Author, in difniilling the following 
fliects, to exprefs his.cordial wi(h, that they may in fome meafure 
be inftrumental in promoting the great objeft, which the benevo- 
lent Propofer of the prefent inquiry has in view ; and in the ac- 
complilhment of which the Author feels deeply interefted, being 
firmly convinced, that it would be eminently conducive to the 
glory of God, the happinefs of his fellow creatures, and the prof- 
perity of his country. 

Elmdojj, Warwickshire. 
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A 

BRIEF HISTORIC VIEW 

OF THE 

PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL 

IN DIFFERENT NATIONS SINCE ITS FIRST PROMUI.OATION. 


Abufque Eoo carclinc ad ultimani 
Mctani occidcntia (idera pcnueans 
Obliqua, vltali calore 

Cunda creatquc, fovetque, alitquc. 

G. Buceianan. 


The ftatc of the world at the introdudion of Chriftiaiiity was State <.f ti.e 
lueh as at once evinced its necetfity, and prefented the moll fa- ous to the 
vourable opportunity for its extenfive propagation. 

The various nations, of which the Roman empire was com- 
pofed, were funk in the grollell fuperllition, and dehafed by 
the prevalence of the mod pernicious vices*. The utmoll of 
w hat mere human wifdora could do towards the moral improvc- 


• See note A. 
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BRIEF HISTORIC VIEW 


uicnt of the world had been fairly tried during the long courfe 
of four thouCind years ; and the refult of that protracted trial 
had ferved to prove, that the world by its own wifdom knew 
not God, and was unable to difeover and enforce the principles of 
true religion and virtue. The Jews, the only people to whom a 
divine communication had been made, were in a Rate of degene- 
racy and corruption : it was time therefore that the fupreme Go- 
vernor of the univerfc, who for wife though myllerious reafons 
had fo long permitted this ignorance, fliould at length introduce 
lome clearer and more efTeAual manifellation of his will, to cor- 
red the errors of mankind, and to refeue them from the corrup- 
tions and milcry in which they were involved. 

For the liicccfstul promulgation of fuch a divine revelation, the 
political Jit ualion of the greater part of the world afforded peculiar 
advantages. Nations differing widely from each other, both as to 
tlieir language and their manners, were comprehended within the 
vatl limits ot the Roman empire, and united together in Ibcial in- 
tcrcourfe. An eafy communication was thus opened to the re- 
motetl countries; and the moft ignorant and barbarous people had 
giadually felt the civilizing influence ot the laws, the commerce, 
and the literature of the Romans. At the birth of Chritt, the em- 
pire was, moreover, in a Rate of greater freedom from wars and 
difl'enfions, than it had been during many preceding years ; as if 
the tranquillity which it then enjoyed had been deligned not only 
to facilitate the progrefs of his religion, but to be deferiptive of 
the benign ai|cl peaceful efteCls w hich it was intended to produce 
among mankind. 


Birth and 
minidry of 
Chrid. 


For fuch beneficent purpofes, and at fuch an aufpicious period, 
the Son of God defeended upon earth, and aflumed our nature. 
It would be foreign to the purpofc of this brief view of the pro- 
grefs 
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grefs of Chriflianity, to dwell on the fuccee<ling hillory of Clirill 
liimfclf. Suffice it to lay, that, during the couiTe of his ininillry 
upon earth, our Lord demonftrated the truth of his divine niirtion 
bv a feries of nnquelUonable miracles ; delivered to his Difciples 
the leading doefrines and precepts of his religion; aiul. Ihorlly after 
his afccnfion, qualified them, by the cflulion of the 1 loly (JholL tor 
the great and important work of propagating his religion through- 
out the world. 


It was the exprefs command of Chrill, that “ repentance and c l' 
“ remiffion of fins thould be preached in his name among all 
“ tions, beginning at Jerulalem.’’ ’^I'his is a pallage ot Scripture, cimirh lini 
which, as it has been jutily obferv^cd", at once points out what t he 
Chritlian religion is, and where we may look for its commence- 
ment. I'hc lirft Cffirillian Church was accordingly ellablilhed at 
Jcrufalcin ; but within a lliort time after the memorable day of 


Pentecotl, many thoulands of the Jews, partly natives ot Judjea, 
and partly inhabitants of other Roman provinces, were converted 
to the faith of Chrirt. The perfecution which foon after fucceeded 
the death of the proto-martyr St. Stephen was the occafion of 
pronaeatinff the Gof|)el throughout Palelline. The Apollles alone Aiiai!irou);li- 
ventured to remain at Jerufalem. The reft ot the Uilciples uil- 


perfc<l themfelves into the fcvcral parts of Judaea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria ; and wdiercver they went, they fuccefsfully preached the 
doArine of ChrilL 


While the Apoftles and others were thus diligently employed in Converfionoi 
propagating the Gofpel, Saul of Tarfus was pcrfecuting the infant ’ 
Church. But in the midft of his career, he was fuddcnly con- 

^ Milner’s Church Hiftory, chap. i. 
n 2 
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Adiniliictn o, 
ihe Gentiles 
into the 
Ghriftifln 
( ’Iniicli. 


verted to the faith of Chrift, and comraidioned as his Apoftle to 
the Gentiles. Independently of the miraculous gifts with which 
this extraordinaryman was endowed, his natural talents were ot 
the higheft order, and he had made confiderable attainments both 
in Hebrew and Grecian learning. He poflefled alfo a fpirit of in- 
defatigable labour, and of invincible fortitude and patience, which 
admirably qualified him for the arduous office to which he was 
called. To the eminent abilities and exertions of this great Apo- 
ftlc muft accordingly be attributed much of the unparalleled fuc- 
cefs of the Gofpel at its firfl publication. 

About this time, the Churches throughout Judaea, Galilee, and 
Samaria enjoyed an interval of repofe from the perfecution of the 
Jews, and were in confe([uence confiderably ftrengthened and en- 
larged. At this favourable conjunt^Iurc, Saint Peter leaving Jeru- 
falem, where, with the reft of the Apoftlcs, he had hitherto re- 
mained, travelled through all quarters of Paleftine, confirming the 
difciples, and particularly vifited Lydda, Saron, anj Joppa, the 
inhabitants of which places alnioll univerfally received the Gof- 
pcl 

Hitherto Chrifiianity had been preached to the Jews alone; but 
the time was now arrived for the full difeovery of the divine pur- 
pofe to extend the knowledge of it to the Gentiles. This im- 
portant event took place at Caefarea, the refidence of the Roman 
Governor, about feven years after the afeenfion of our Lord. 
During the tranfaclions which have been juft related, fome further 
circumllances took place relpeifting the extenfion of Chriftianity. 
When the Difciples, who were driven from Jerufalem on the 
death of St. Stephen, had pafled through Judfea and Samaria, they 


' Afts ix. 35. 


travelled 
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travelled as far as Phocnice, Cypnis, and Antioch, as \ot confining i N r. 

their labours to the Jew's. At length, however, foinc of tliein, 

on their arrival at Antioch, addrefled thcmfclvcs to the (ircck‘^ in- 
habitants of that cit}*; and a great nunibcr of them were in con- 
fequence converted to the faith. Intelligence of this event being 
communicated to the Church at Jerufalcin, the A[)o{lIcs immedi- 
ately fent Barnabas, to confirm the work of their converfion ; 
who, finding fo promifing a field for Apollolical labours, went lo 
Tarfus, and brought back w ith him the conveited Saul. At An- s.mi.md b.m 
tioch they continued a year, forming and cfiablilhing tlu' firtlJI'’^," ' 
Chritlian Churcli among the heathen ; and in this city tlu' Difei- 
ples were firfi: denominated ChrlJ/iaHs, 

The fubfequent hifiory in the A<3s of the Apofiles is almoll iMxcU ni 
cxclufively confined to the travels of St. Paul and his fellow- 
labourers, which arc fo univerfally known, that it would be fuper- 
fluous to enter into any minute detail of them. It may be fulH- 
cient to obferve in the words of the Apolllc himfcli’, that from 
Jerufalem, and round about unto lllyrieum, he fully preached 
the (iofpel of Chrill.” This eomprelienfive circuit included Sy- 
ria, PlKcnicia, the rich and populous province's of Afia Minor, and 
of Macedonia and (irecee ; in wdiicli extc'nfive dillrids, the cities 
of Antioch, Lyllra, and Dcrbe, of Thefialonica and ]^hilij)pi, of 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephefus, particularly witnefled Ins zeal and 
adivity in the Chriftian caufe. Nor were thefe tlie boundaries 
of his miniftry. Rome itfelf, and, according to Clement and 
others ^ the countries weft of Italy, including Spain, and pof- 
fibly the Chores of Gaul and Britain, were vifited by this great 

* i. e. Heathens. See the various reading. 

® Wells’s Hiftorical Geography of the Old and New Teftamcnt, vol. ii. p. 298. 

Apolile, 
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ApoRlc, till his various labours in the fervicc of Chrift were at 
length terminated by his martyrdom near Rome in the year 64 
or Go. 


Of the travels of the reft of the Apoftles, and of the further pro- 
pagation of Chriftianity during the remainder of the firft century, 
but very ftiort and imperfeift accounts remain. St. Peter was 
more particularly fucccfsful amongft his countrymen the Jews. 
The laft hiftorical notice in Scripture of this zealous Apoftle pre- 
fents him to us at Antioch. After this, he was probably engaged 
in preaching cliiefty to the Jews of the difperlion in Pontus, Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia, Afia proper, and Bithynia, to whom his firft 
Epiftlc is addrefled; and about the year (3.3, he is fiippofexl to have 
left thofc provinces, and to have proceeded to Rome*^; where he 
is reported to have received the crown of martyrdom in the fame 
year with his illuftrious fellow-apoftle St. Paul. 

St. John is faid to have continued in Paleftine till near the com- 
mencement of the Jewifli war, (A. D. 66.) at which eventful pe- 
riod he quitted thaf devoted country, and travelled into Afia. lie 
fixed his rcfidcnce at Ephefus ; which celebrated city and the 
neighbouring territory were the great feene of his miniftry during 
the remainder of his long extended life. 

St. Matthew, according to Socrates^, preached in the Afiatie 
Ethiopia. Egypt, according to Eufebius and St. Jerome, was vi- 
fited by St. Mark, who founded a Church at Alexandria. The 
cxtenfive field which is afligned to St. Thomas by Origen and So- 
phronius is Parthia, Media, Carmania, Baftriana, and the neigh- 
bouring nations. Socrates records St. Andrew to have preached 
in Scythia, and St. Bartholomew in Indi^. 

^ Eufeb. Ilift. Eccl. lib. iii. * Hifl. Eccl. lib. i. c. 19. 

Befides 
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lielides the dillrids which arc thus alFigiicd by eccldlalUcal chistt. 

tradition to thefc Apollles, there arc others, i)i w hich C’hritUan ^ — 

Churches were unqucliionably planted, and whicli are incidentally 
mentioned in Scripture ; as Cyrenc and its neighbourhood, and 
the whole northern coall of Africa ; Cyprus, Crete, and the illaiids 
of the -^gean fea. It is, liowever, impoffible to trace w ith accu- 
racy the travels of the Apollles and their various lei low-labourers 
in the great work of propagating C'hrillianity throughout the 
world. 

Yet it is evident from the narrative of St. Luke, from the Ej)i- GtMKM.ti pm- 
illcs of St. Paul and St. Peter, from the tellimony of eccicliallical 
writers, and occafionallv even of heathen authors themlelves 

• ^ tiny. 

that the Gofpel was preached in almoll every (piartt r of the 
Roman empire, and even far beyond its boundaries, within the 
fpace of thirty years after our fiOrd’s afcenlion ; and that in 
moll of thole parts great numbers were daily added to the 
'' Church h” 

Before we purfue the hillory of its progrefs during the fubfe- e.uia s (.fthr 
(|uent ages, it may not, however, be irrelevant to the dtdign 
this brief Ikctch of the fubjed, to advert to the can/'cs of the rapid 
cxtenlion of the Gofpel which has been jull exhibited, and to tlic 
effeds which it produced in the world. Various have been the 
attempts of Antichrillian writers to account for the extraordinary 
propagation of Chrillianity at this period from the operation of 

** See particularly Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. C. Plin. Trajano Imp. lib. x. Ep. 97. 
with Paley's remarks on thofe paflages, Evid. vol. ii. p. 234. 

' Col. i. 6, 23. The extraordinary progrefs of Clirillianity during the Hrd cen- 
tury is admirably deferibed by HiHiop Pcarfon, in his Expofition of the Creed, 

Art. Cbrijl) and by Dr. Palcy, Evidences, vol. ii, p, 220 — 227. Sec alfo note 11 . 

caufes 
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caufes merely human. One ingenious and laboured effort of this 
kind was particular!}' made by a late celebrated hitlorian *', whofe 
unhappy prejudices againlf the religion of Chriff led him to attri- 
bute its rapid fuccefs to certain caufes, w'hich he reprefented as 
being wholly unconnefled with any divine interpofition. 

It cannot be denied, that the wifdom of Providence had or- 
dained the introdiuftion of Chriftianity at a period, when the Ifate 
of the world was peculiarly favourable to its fuccefsful propaga- 
tion ; and to thcfl; we have already briefly adverted. Yet, .not- 
withtfanding the moral nccetTitics of mankind, and the extent, 
union, and peace of the Roman empire, Chriftianity had to 
contend with difficulties, which no mere human fupport could 
have enabled it to furmount. It M'as diredfly oppofed to the 
moft inveterate prejudices of the Jews, and to the prevailing 
principles, cuftoms, and inclinations of the Gentiles. Its myf- 
tcrious and humiliating doArincs were calculated to offend the 
pride of the philofopher ; the fimplicity of its worlhip but ill 
accorded with the multiplied fupcrftitions of the vulgar; and the 
purity and ftrieftnefs of its moral precepts were alike irreconcilc- 
able to the vicious difpofitions and pradiccs of all. In addition to 
thclc difficulties, Chriftianity had to encounter, both among Jews 
and Gentiles, the machinations'of interefted priefts, and the jealous 
and oppreffive policy of princes and magiftrates ; and adlually fuf- 
tained a feries of perfecutions from its firft introdueftion to its etta- 
blilhment as the religion of the Roman empire, which were alone 
furticient to have overwhelmed and extinguifhed a fyftem not 

‘‘ Hift. of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. chap, 15. For fa- 
tisfcK^ory replies to the reafonings and infinuations of the fceptical hidorian, fee 
the BiHiop of Llandaff’s Apology for Chriftianity, and the Trads of Lord Hailes 
and Mr. Milner. 


founded 
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founded in truth, and llipported only by human wil’dom and n: i\ 

power. • — 

That Chrifiianity, is univciTally acknovvIe(lp;ed, llior.ld tri- 
umph over thele accumulated difficulties, and, within the lirll cen- 
tury after its introdiu^lion, become widely diffiufed, not onlv in rude 
and barbarous countries, but among the moll civilized and polilhed 
nations of the world, that is, under circumllances which mull 
have proved fatal to the moil artful impolliire, is a faid unparal- 
leled in the hillory of mankind, and can only be fatisfadorily ac- 
counted for on the ground of its divine origin, and of fonu' liiper- 
natural interpofition in its favour. And luch interpolition, ac- 
cording to the exprefs promife of their divine Mailer, adually ac- 
companied tlie ininidry of the Apollles ; Tliey went forth and 
preached every where, the Lord working with them, and con- 
firming tlie word with figns following’.” The various miracu- 
lous gifts which they publicly exercifed^ and communicated to 
others, irrefillibly engaged the attention of mankind, and indif- 
putably confirmed the divine origin and truth of their dodrine. 

But, befides thefe more extraordinary and fenfible attcllations to 
their minillry, there were both in their inllrudtions thcmlelvcs, 
and in the manner in which they were conveyed, and in their ge- 
neral difpolitions and condud, as real, though not as linking, 
marks of divine agency and guidance. Tliey difplayed in the moll 
fimple yet forcible manner the intrinfic excellence of Clirillianity, 
the perfedion of its morality, the purity and llrcngth of its mo- 
tives, the awful nature of its punilhments, and the fublimity of its 
rewards. They were, above all, examples in their own perfons of 
the truths which they laboured to inculcate upon others, exhibit- 
ing in their uniform pnidice the fublimeft virtues of our holy re- 
ligion. 


* Mark xvi, 20. 
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Nor was the rcfult of their endeavours to inftruA and reform 
mankind lefs eminently fuccefsful than might juflly be expedled 
from the operation of fuch powerful caufes. Ihe change which 
was gradually effected in the moral condition of the world by the 
labours of the firll preachers of Chriftianity, is univerfally allowed 
to have been; in the higheft degree, beneficial and important. The 
Hate of fuperftition and vice, in which both Jews and Gentiles were 
involved previous to the introduction of Chriftianity, has been al- 
ready mentioned ; but a ftriking difterence immediately appears 
wherever either were converted to that heavenly religion. The 
accounts which may be derived from the Acts of the Apoftles and 
i’rom the Epiftlcs of St. Paul, confirmed as they are incidentally 
by the teftimony of an impartial witnefs'", exhibit the moft pleaf- 
ing and fatisfactory view of the pure and elevated principles, dif- 
pofitions, and manners of the primitive Chriftians. The influence 
of Chriftianity was, it is true, at firft confined to individuals, and 
chiefly to the middle and lower clalfes of fociety. But as the 
numbers of the Difciples are uniformly reprefented to have borne, 
at an early period, no inconfiderable proportion to the reft of the 
people, and were every where daily increafing, the beneficial con- 
fequences of their principles and condueft were felt in pubUc as 
well as in private life. Many immoral and cruel practices were 
difeontinued, and at length abolilhed ; the condition of the lower 
orders of the people wHs gradually ameliorated, and the general 


^ See the letter of Pliny already referred to, in which the blanielefsncfs and 
purity of character which diftinguiflied the firft difciples of Chrift are difiindlly 
acknowledged. The ancient Apologifts, alfo, of the Church conftantly appeal to 
thdr virtuous condu6t, and to the beneficial effedts of Chriftianity, as an evidence 
in their favour, with a confidence which nothing but a confeioufnefs of its truth 
could have infpired. 

ft ate 
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Rate of the Roman empire became in the courfe of a few ccn- c 
turics vifibly and eflentially improved — 

But to refumc our account of the progrels of' (Mirillianitv. 
During thc fecond ccnfurif the boundaries of the (’hriliian (.'hun h ™ 
were confiderably enlarged. It is, indeed, by no means ealy to 
determine, with any degree of certainty, the different countries ci 
into which the Gofpel was firll introduced in this age. JulHn the sj, 
martyr, who wrote about the year lo() after the afeenlion of our 
Lord, fpeaks of its extenlive propagation \t\ thefe remarkable 
words : “ There is not a nation, either of (ircek or Ikrbarian, or 
“ of any other name, even of thofe who wander in tribes and live* 
in tents, amongfl whom prayers and thanklgivings arc not of- 
fered to the Father and Creator of the univerfe by the name of 
the crucified Jefus^.*’ Thefe cxpreflions of the eloquent Father 
may be admitted to be fomewhat general and declamatory ; yet it 
is obvious, that his defeription mull, in a confiderable degree, have 
correfponded with tlie truth. Undoubted teftimonies remain of 
the exhlcnce of Chritlianlty in this century in Germany, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. It is pollible, as we have already feen, that the 
light of the Gofpel might have dawned on tlie Tranfalpine Gaul 
before the conclufion of the Apollolic age; but the ellablilhment 
of Chrillian Churches in that part of F'urope cannot be fatisfado- 
rily afeertained before the fecond centurjrp. At that period, Po* 

“ See, on the fubjed of the beneficial influence of Chriflianity, Paley’s Flvi- 
dences, vol. ii. chap. 7. and the Bifljop of London’s late Efl'ay. • See alfo Mr. 
Nares’s Sermon on the Tranflation of the Scriptures into the Oriental Languages, 
note 17. 

° Dial, cum Tryph. 

p See note C. Mofheim fuppofea, that fomc preachers in the firft ages might 
have laboured in Gaul, but with little fuccefs. And with this opinion Tillcmont 
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( L N T. thinus, in concert with Irenaeus and others from Afia, laboured fb 
• — fuccefsfully in (iiiul, that Churches were founded at Lyons and 

Vienne. From Gaul Chriftianity appears to have palled into that 
part of Germany which was fubjcA to the Romans, and from 
thence into our own country. 13y Tertullian alfo it is related, 
that the Moors and Gietulians of Africa, fcveral nations inhabiting 
the borders of Spain, various provinces of France, and parts of 
Britain inaccelTible to the Romans, and alfo the Sarmatians, Daci, 
(I'crmans, and Scythians, received the Gol]Del in this age n. To- 
wards the end of the century, Pantaenus, a philofopher of Alex- 
andria, is faid by Eufebius*' to have preached in India, and to have 
found Chritlians in that country. But although there is reafon to 
believe that India had already partially received the light of 
Chridianity, it is more probably fuppofed, that the labours of Pan- 
tcTnus were direded to certain Jews of Arabia Felix, w^ho had 
been prcvioully inftruAcd by St. Bartholomew the Apoftle®. 

r.mkv The fame which produced the extraordinary and rapid 

fuccefs of Chrillianity in the firll century, contributed to its pro- 
grefs in the fecond. The gift of tongues was, indeed, beginning 
to be withdrawn from the preachers of the Gofpel ; but other mi- 
raculous powers were undoubtedly continued during this century ; 

nearly agrees. See Mofhein# Comment, de Rebus Chriftianis ante Conftantlnum, 
fecSt. 3. The late reception of Chriftianity in Gaul is argued from Sulp. Scv. 
lib. ii. cap. 32. “ Ac turn primum inter Gallias martyrla vifa; ferius trans Alpcs 

“ rcligione Dei fufeepta.” Thefe were the martyrs of Lyons. 

^ Ad Jud. c. 7. 

' Hift. Eccl. lib. V. cap. 10. 

* See Moftieim, cent. ii. part i. Other ccclefiaftical writers, however, inter- 
pret this account of Eufebius as literally referring to India, particularly Jortin and 
Milner. 
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though, as the number of Ghrillian Ghurehes increafcd, tliey were 
gradually diminilhed. In addition to thefe diviue and lupernatu- 
ral caules of the propjigation of ChrilHanity, one of a more ordi- 
nary nature may be mentioned, as having contributed materially 
to this important clTed:. This was the iranjliiiion of fhc Ntor 7b/- 
fauicvt into different languages, more cfpecially into the Latin, 
which W'as now' more univcrfally known than any other. Of th<' 
Latin verfions, that which has been didinguilhed by the name of 
tlie Italic^ w\as the mod celebrated, and was followed by the Sy- 
riac, the Egyptian, and the Ethiopic, the dates of which cannot, 
how'cvcr, be accurately afeertained. 

In the third century the progrefs of Chriftianity in the w orld 
was very confidcrable, though, with refpeft to the particular coun- 
tries into which it was introduced, the fame degree of uncertainly 
prevails as w^as noticed in the fecond. The celebrated Origen, hav- 
ing been invited from Alexandria by an Arabian prince, fuccecdcd 
in converting a tribe of wandering Arabs to the Chriftian faitiT*. 
The fierce and w^arlike nation of the Goths, who, inhabiting the ^ 
countries of JMccfia and Thrace, made perpetual incurfions into 
the neighbouring provinces, and fome likewife of the adjoining 
tribes of Sarmatia, received the knowledge of the Gofpcl by means 
of feveral Bilhops, who w ere either fent thither from Alia, or had 
become their captives. Thefe venerable^cachers, by the miracu- 
lous pow'ers which they exercifed, and by the fanflity of their 
lives, became the intlruments of (‘onverting great numbers, and, 
in procefs of time, of foftening and civilizing this rude and barba- 
rous people. 

‘ The origin of this denomination is uncertain. Sec, however, fome obferva- 
tions upon it in the Chrillian Obferver for May 1807, P* 

“ Eufeb. Ilift. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. 19. p. 321. 
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c K NT. In Franre, during the reign of the Etnperor Decius’', and in the 
— - midrt of his pcrfecution, the Chritlian Churches, which had hi- 
Fi'mir.* therto been cliiefij confined to the neighbourhood of Lyons and 
Vienne, were confiderably increafed. By the labours of many 
pious and zealous men, amongft whom Saturninus, the lirfl: Bifliop 
of Touloufe, was particularly diftinguiflied, Churdhe's were ‘founded 
at Paris, 'Pours, Arles, Narbonne, and in feveral other places. 
Prom tliefe fourccs, the knowledge of the Gofpel fpread in a fliort 
time through the whole country. In the courfe of this century, 
(’hrillianity flouriflied in Germany, particularly in thofe parts of it 
which border upon France. Maternus, Clemens, and others, 
founded, in particular, the Churches of Cologne, Treves, and Metz. 
No pofitivc account has been tranfmitted refpeding the progrefs 
In thcBritiili of ChrilHaiiity in the Britifh ifles during the third century. The 
hiflorians of Scotland contend, indeed, that the Gofpel then firft 
vifited that country ; and there is reafon to believe that their ac- 
count may be true y. 

c.iufoj. In this century, the clemency and mildnefs of feveral of the 

Roman emperors, and the encouragement which Ibme of them 
gave to Chriftianity, tended materially to augment its influ- 
ence ; and though the number of miracles was confiderably dimi- 
niflied, fome extraordinary powers were ftill continued to the 
Church. The piety and charity of the Chriftian difciples conti- 
nued alfo to excite the notice and admiration of the heathen ; and 
the zealous labours of Origen and others in the tranllation and 
dil))crfion of the New Tellament, and in the compofition of dif- 
ferent works in the defence and illuftration of Chriftianity, con- 

• A. D. 250. 

1- See UrtieranJ Stillingfleet, Antiq. et Orlg. Eccl. Brit. 
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tributcd to increafc the nuinber ot Chrillians. and to extend the i. 

.boundaries of the Cliurch. 

Hitherto Cliriftianity had been ertablilhed and propagated in the c K N T. 

world, not only independently ot' all human conirivanec and liip 

port, but in oppofition to every fpeeies of worldly authority. 

During the long courle ot three hundred years, the Chureh had 
been expofed to the malice and power of its numerous and for- 
midable enemies. It had fullained the fiery trial of ten pcrfecu- 
tions, atid the various efforts which had been made to extinguifli 
or deprefs it. But, intlcad of finking under the weight of thefe 
calamities, the numbers of the difciplcs were every where multi- 
plied, and the limits of Chrifiianity were progrcJlively enlarged. 

Early, however, in the fourth ceiitun/ a different fccne began to 
be prefented. About the year 312, Conftanline the Great, having roiuTriMmoi 
defeated the tyrant Maxentius, granted to the Chrillians tiill liberty 
to live according to their own inllitutions ; and foon afterwards 
himfelf embraced the Chrillian religion. Various real'ons might 
concur in producing this important event. The Chrillians were, 
at this period, the moll powerful, though not the moll numerous 
party. Arnobius *, who wrote immediately before Conllantine’s 
acccffion to the imperial throne, fpeaks of the whole world as 
filled with the doarine of Chrill, of an innumerable body of Chrif- 
tians in diltant provinces,and of their progrellive increafe in all coun- 
tries. The evident tendency of Chrillianity to promote the liability 
of government, by enforcing the obedience of the people, and the 
general praaice of virtue, doubtlefs, allb, contributed to incrcale 
this favourable imprellion on the mind of Conllanlinc. And, 
what is more to his honour, it is probable, that, in procefs ot time. 


* Arnob. in Genies, lib, i. 
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he acquired more extenfive views of the excellence and importance 
of the Chrirtian jreligion, and gradually arrived at an entire con- 
vidlion of its divine origin. About the year 324 , when, in confe- 
qucnce of the defeat and death of Licinius, he remained foie lord 
of the Roman empire, Conftantine openly avowed his oppolltion 
to raganifm. From that period, he carneftly exhorted all his fub- 
jefts to embrace the Gofpel; and, at length, towards the clofe of 
his reign, zealouily employed the refources of his genius, the au- 
thority of his laws, and the influence of his liberality, to complete 
the dellriidion of the Pagan fuperftitions, and to ellablifli Chrifti- 
anity in every part of the empire. 

The fons of Conftantine imitated the zeal of their father, 
as did all his fucceflbrs in this century, with the exception of 
the apoftate Julian, whofe infidious attempts to rcftorc the rites 
of Paganifm occafioned a Ihort interruption to the triumphant 
progrefs of Chriftianity. Thefe were, however, fpeedily counter- 
balanced by the renewed efforts of Jovian, and the fucceeding em- 
perors, to the time of Theodofius the Great The aeftivity and 
determination of this illuftrious prince were exerted in the molt 
ertedlual manner, in the extirpation of Pagan idolatry and fuper- 
ftition, and in the eftablifliment and advancement of Chriftianity ; fo 
that towards the clofe of this century the religion of the Gentiles 
feemed to be fall tending towards negledl and extindlion ^ The 
fevere edids, and, the violent means which were otherwife em- 
ployed to effed: this important purpofe, mull unqueftionably be 
condemned. But it mull be remembered, that Chriftianity cannot 
be juftly chargeable with the errors of its friends, and that the 

•A. D. 379. 

^ The language of St. Jerome Urongly conveys this idea. Solitudinem patl- 
tur et in urbe gentilitas. Dii quondam nationum, cum bubonibus ct noduis, in 
falls culminibus remanferunt.” Jcr. ad Lc6l. Ep. 57, 


wife 
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ivife and tolerant maxims which are now fo generally acknow- cent. 

(edged, were not then fufficiently known, or \vcre erroneoiifly ^ — 

Jeemed inapplicable to“the grofs fuperftition of the Gentiles. Rut 
f fuch were the zeal of Conftantine and his fuccefloi's in the caufe 
jf Chrillianity, we cannot be furprifed at its fuccefsful cxteidion 
imongft many barbarous and uncivilized nations. 

During this centur}^ the province of Armenia, which had pro- 
bably been, in fome meafure, vifited with the light of Chrillianity h,* 
at its firll rife, became completely illuminated. This change was 
chiefly produced by the labours of Gregory, commonly called the 
Enlightener. In Perfia allb, which is fuppofed to have contained iVriis 
many Chriftians even in the firll and fecond centuries, the Gofpel 
was during the prefent more extenflvely propagated. 

Towards the middle of this century % Frumentius, an inhabitant Abyflini.i. 
of Egypt, carried the knowledge of Chriftianity to a people of 
Ethiopia, or Abyflinia, whofe capital was Auxumis. He baptized 
their king, together with feveral perfons of the higheft rank in his 
court; and, returning into Egypt, was confecrated by St. Athana- 
fiiis the firfl Bilhop of that country, where he afterwards preached 
with great fuccefs. The Church thus founded in Abyflinia con- 
tinues to this day, and ftill confiders herfelf as a daughter of Alex- 
andria. 

Chriftianity was introduced into the province of Iberia, between ibem. 
the Euxine and the Cafpian Teas, now called Georgia, by means of 
a female captive, during the reign of Conftantine, whofe pious 

" A.D. 333, 
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and, as it is aflerted^ miraculous endowments fo deeply imprelTed 
the king and queen, that they abandoned idolatry, and lent to 
Conflantinoplc for proper perfons to inltrud: them and their fub- 
jeds in the knowledge of the Chriftian religion. 

Soon after the death of Conftantine, his fon Conllantius fent an 
embafly to a people called Homeritce, fuppofed to have been the 
ancient Sabteans, and the pollerity of Abraham by Keturah, 
dwelling in Arabia Felix. One of the principal ambafladors was 
Theophilus, an Indian, who in his youth had been fent as an 
holiage to Conftantine from the inhabitants of the ifland Diu, and 
fettling at Rome led a monaftic life, and obtained great reputation 
for fandity. By this miftionary the Gofpel was preached to the 
llomcri t<e ; the king and many of the people were converted, and 
C'hriftianity was cftablilhcd in their country. After this, Theophi- 
lus went to Diu, and in his way pafled through many regions of 
India, where the Gofpel was already received, and where he redi- 
fied fome irregularities in pradice. Both Theophilus, how’ever, 
and thefe Indian Chriftians, were Arians*. 

During the reign of the Emperor Valens, a large body of the 
Goths, who had remained attached to their ancient fupcrftitions, 
notwithftanding the previous converfion of fome of tlicir country- 
men, were permitted by that prince to pals the Danube, and to 
inhabit Dacia, Moelia, and Thrace, on condition of living fubjed 
to the Roman laws, and of embracing Chriftianity : this condi- 
tion was accordingly accepted by their king Fritigem. The cele- 

‘‘ By Rufinus, and after him by Socrates, Sozoinen, and Theodore t. See Jortin, 
Eccl. Remarks, vol, ii, 73. 

* Jortin, vol. ii. 
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, brated Ulphilas, Bilhop of thofe Goths who dwelt in Mtrfia, con- c k N T. 
tribiited greatly to their improvement, by tranj/ntiiig the four — 
'Gofpels into the Gothic language. 

Notwithllanding the utmoft cfForts of the Chririian Bilhops in 
the European provinces of the empire, great numbei-s of Pagans 
Hill remained. In Gaul, however, the labours of the \cnerable o.hiI 
Martin of Tours were fo fuccefsful in the deftrucSion ot' idolatry 
and fuperftition, and the propagation of Chrillianity, that he jullly 
acquired the honourable title of the Apojtle of the (iatth. 

The authority and the examples of Conftantinc and his imperial c.miVj 
fucceflbrs probably tended greatly to the progrefs of llie ("hri Ilian 
religion during this century. But it is, at the fame time, undeni- 
able, that the indefatigable zeal of the Bijhops, and other pious 
men, the fan&ity of their livesy the intrinjic excellence of Chrijii- 
anity, the various tranjlations of the facred writings, and the fu- 
pernatural powers which, though greatly diminiflicd, probably 
Hill exiftedj^n fomc meafure, in the Church, muft be allowe<l to 
have moil materially contributed to this extraordinary fuccefs^. 

At the beginning of {\\e fifth century the Roman empire was c K NT 

divided into two diftineft fovereignties, under the dominion of Ar- ^ — 

cadius in the Eall, and of Honorius in the Weft. The confufions 
and calamities which about this period attended the incyriions of 
the Goths, the temporary polTeffion of Italy by Odoacer, and the 
fubfequent eflablilhment of the kingdom of the Oftrogoths, were 
undoubtedly prejudicial to the progrefs of Chriftianity. 

The zeal of the Chriftian emperors, more efpecially of thofe who Progrefs of 

Chnlliauity. 


f See note D, 
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reigned in the Eaft, was, notwithllanding, fuccelsfully exerted in 
extirpating the remains of the Gentile fuperftitions, and the 
Church continued* daily to gain ground on the idolatrous nations 
in the empire. In the Eaft, the inhabitants of Mount Libanus 
and Antilibanus were induced, by the perfuafions of Simeon the 
Stylitc, to embrace the Chrillian religion. By his influence, alfo, 
it was introduced into a certain diftriift of the Arabians. 

About the middle of this century, the Indians on the coafl: of 
Malabar were converted to Chriftianity by the Syrian Mar-Tho- 
mas, a Nellorian, who has been confounded by the Portuguele 
with the Apoftic St. Thomas®. Some ecclefiaftical writers, in- 
deed, place the arrival of this miflionary in India during the 
feventh century. But it is, perhaps, more corre<ft to refer this lat- 
ter event to the confirmation of the Church already in a flourilh- 
ing ftate, by the labours of two other Syrians, Mar-Sapor and 
Mar-Perofis, during that century K To thefe inftances of the pro- 
grefs of Chrillianity in the Eall, may be added the converfion of a 
confiderable number of Jews in the ifland of Crete, wko had been 
previoufly deceived by the pretenfions of the impollor Mofes Cre- 
tenfis. In the Weft, the German nations, who had deftroyed that 
divifion of the empire, gradually embraced the religion of the con- 
quered people. Some ot them had been converted to the Chriftian 
faith before their incurfions upon the empire; and fuch, amongft 
others, was the cafe of the Goths. It is, however, uncertain at 
what time, and by whofe labours, the Vandals, Sueves, and Alans 

‘ See Afiatic Refearches, vol. vi!. Account of the St. Tliom^ Chriftians on the 
coaft of Malabar, by F. WiecU, Efq. Thefe Chriftians will again be noticed in a 
rubfequent part of this work. 

^ Sec note E, 
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f^ere evangelized. The Burgundians, who inhabited tlie banks of c K N T. 

ihe Rhine, and who palled from thence into Gaul, received tlie ^ — 

ftofpel, hoping to be greferved by its divine Author from the ra- 
vages of the Huns. And, in general, thefe fierce and l)arbarous 
nations were induced to embrace the Chrillian religion by the de- 
fire of living in greater fecurity amidft a people who, for the molt 
part, profefled it ; and from a perfuafion that the dodrine of tlic 
majority mull be the beft. 

It was on fimilar principles that Clovis, king of the Salii, a na-The Fmnkt. 
tion of the Franks, whofe kingdom he founded in Gaul, became a 
convert to Chriftianity, after a battle with the Alemanni in the 
year 496, in which he had implored the affiftance of Chrill. . Tliis 
prince, proving viAorious, was baptized at Rheims by Remigius, 

Bilhop of that city ; and the example of the king was immediately 
followed by the baptifm of three thoufand of bis fubjeds. It is 
fcarcely neceflary to obferve, that there was probably but little of 
convidion or fincerity in cither. In Britain, Chrifiianity was al- 
moft extinguiflied by the predatory incurfions of the Scots and 
Pids, and, afterwards, by the perfeentions of the Saxons. The 
Chrillian faith was, however, planted in Ireland by Palladiiis, and IkI.uu!. 
after him by Succathus, an inhabitant df Scotland, whofe name 
was changed to Patrick by Celelline the Roman Pontiff, from 
whom both thefe miffions had proceeded. The latter of thefe 
pious and zealous preachers, who has been ftyled the Apojf lc of the 
Irijh, arrived in Ireland in the year 432 , and was fo fuccefsful in 
his labours, that great numbers of the barbarous natives were con- 
verted to Chriftianity ; and in the year 472, he founded the Arch- 
bilhopric of Armagh. 


The fixth centiu'y was diftinguiftied by fome further advances 

of 
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of Chriftianity both in the Eall and Weft. The Bitbops of Con- 
llantinople, under the influence and protedion of the Grecian em- 
perors, fucceeded in converting fome barbarous nations, inhabiting 
the coafts of tlic Euxine fea, ainongtl whom were the Abatgi, 
whofe country lay between the ftiores of that fea and Mount Cau- 
cafus. The Ileruli, who dwelt beyond the Danube, the Alani, 
Lani, and Zani, together with other uncivilized nations whole 
prccife fituation cannot now be accurately afeertained, were con- 
verted about the fame time, during the reign of Juftinian. In the 
Wert, Remigius, Bilhop of Rheims, was remarkably fuccefsful in 
(iaul, where the example of Clovis continued to be followed by 
great numbers of his fubjeds. 

In Britain, the progrels of Chriftianity was accelerated during 
this century by feveral favourable circumftances. By the pious 
efforts of Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, king of Kent, one of the moft 
confiderable of the Saxon monarchs, the mind of the king became 
gradually well difpofed towards the Chriftian religion. At this 
aufpicious period, A. D. 596 , the Roman Pontiff, Gregory the 
Great, fent into Britain forty Benedidine monks, at the head of 
whom he placed Auguftin, prior of the monaftery of St. Andrew 
at Rome. In conjundion with the queen, this zealous miflionary 
fucceeded in converting Ethelbert, together with the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Kent, and laid anew the foundations of the 
Britifli Church. 

In Scotland, the labours of Columban, an Irifli monk, were at- 
tended with fuccefs ; and in Germany, the Bohemians, the Thu- 
ringians, and the Boii, are faid to have abandoned their ancient 
fuperftitions, and to have embraced the Chriftian religion. But 
this is a fad, which is by no means undilputed. 

Italy 
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? Italy about the middle of this century fullained an entire rcvo- c K N T 

lution, by the dellruAion of the kingdom of thc.Ollrogoths under ^ — 

^^^arfes, the general of Jhitlinian. But the imperial authority was 
‘^gain overthrown two years afterw\'irds by the Lombards, who, 
with feveral other German nations, illiied from Pannonia, and 
erefted a new kingdom at Ticinum. During fovcral years, the 
Chriftians in Italy were fevcrel}^ pcrfecuted by thefe new invaders. 

But in the year 587, Authafis, the third monareli of the lyom- 
bards, embraced Chriftianity as profefled by the Arians, and liis 
fucceflbr Agilulf adopted the tenets of the Niccne Catholics. 

The caufe, which principally contributed to tlic converfion of c\uu; .. 
fo many barbarous nations, was unqueftionably the authontjf of 
their princes, rather than the force of argument or convidion. 

This appears from the little cfFed which was produced by the 
change of their religion on the condud of the barbarians. It 
muft, indeed, be confefled, that the knowledge which tliey at firfl 
obtained of the dodrine of Chrift was extremely Uipei ficial and 
imperfed. In fome it may, perhaps, reafonably be prcllnned, that 
the principles of ChriRianity were more deeply rooted, and were 
produdive of falutary cfFeds. But it is to be feared, that the ma- 
jority were Chrillians only in name. It fliould, however, at tlie 
fame time be remembered, that even their llight acejnaintance 
with our holy religion was produdive of Jo me benefidal ehange, 
and that a foundation was laid in their nominal fubjedion to 
Chriftianity for their gradual civilization, and moral improve- 
ment. 

In the next century, Chriftianity was propagated with much cent. 
zeal and fuccefs by the Neftorians, who dwelt in Syria, Perfia, and — — 
India, among the fierce and barbarous nations who lived in the 

remoteft 
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remotcfl: borders and deferts of Afia. By the labours of this fed, 
the knowledge of the Gofpel was, about the year 637 , extended to 
the remote empire of China, the northern, parts of which are faid 
to have abounded witli Chrillians before this century 

In the Welt, Auguftin laboured to enlarge the boundaries of 
the Church ; and by his efforts, and thofe of his brethren, the fix 
Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hitherto remained in their Pagan 
flute, were converted, and Chriftianity was at length univerfally 
embraced throughout Britain. Many of the Britifh, Scotch, and 
Irilh ecclefiaftics travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, and Ger- 
man nations, and propagated Chriftianity among them. In thefe 
labours, Columban, an Irifh monk, St. Gal, one of his compa- 
nions, St. Kilian, from Scotland, and the celebrated Willebrod, an 
Anglo-Saxon, with eleven of his countrymen, particularly diftin- 
guiflied themfelves ; Columban, among the Suevi, the Boii, the 
franks, and other German nations ; St. Gal, among the Helvetii, 
in the neighbourhood of the lakes of Zurich and Conflance ; St. 
Kilian, among the eaftern Franks near Wurtfburg; and Wille- 
brod, among the Frieflanders, great numbers of whom embraced 
the Chriftian faith, in confequence of the pious exertions of thefe 
laborious miflionaries. Willebrod was ordained Bifhop of Wilfe- 
burg, now Utrecht, by the Roman Prelate, and laboured in his 
diocefe till his death ; while his aftbciates fpread the light of di- 
vine truth through Weftphalia and the neighbouring countries. 
During this century, according to fome authors, Bavaria received 
the Gofpel, by the miniftry of Robert, Bifliop of Worms. 

‘ In proof of this alTertion, Motheinj and his learned tranflator refer to various 
authors. 


But 
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But amidft thcic numerous acceflions to the Chrillian ('hurch c r. N T. 

in the Well, a formidable enemy fuddenly appeared in the l-all, ^ 

by whofe fuccefsful tyranny Chrillianity beg:m to be deprelfed, 
and at length became totally extinguiflied in leveral of its moll 
tenfive provinces. This was the celebrated Arabian impollor, Mo- 
hammed ; who about the year 6l2, amidll the corruptions and 
didenfions of the Eallern Church, undertook the bold projed; of 
fubverting the Chrillian religion and the Roman power ; and 
who within the fpace of twenty years adually fucceeded, by arti- 
fice, and by the force of arms, in impofing both his dodrine and 
his authority on multitudes in Arabia and feveral adjacent coun- 
tries. After the death of Mohammed, in the year ()32, his fol- rrosr<>A oi 
lowers, animated by a fpirit of fanatical zeal and fury, and allilled 
by the Nellorian Chrillians, extended their conquells to Perlia, 
Mefopotamia, Chaldaea, Syria, Palelline, Egypt, and the whole ex- 
tent of the northern coall of Africa, as far as the Atlantic ocean. 

In the year 714 the Saracens crolled the fea which feparates 
Spain from Africa, defeated the army of the Spanilli Goths, over- 
turned the empire of the Vifigoths, and took pofleffion of all the 
maritime coalls of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to the 
Rhone ; whence they made frequent incurlions, and committed 
the moll dellrudive ravages in the neighbouring countries. The 
rapid progrefs of thefe formidable invaders was, at length, checked 
by the celebrated Charles Martel, who gained a fignal vidory over 
them near Tours, in the year 732. During thefe dellrudive in- 
curlions of the Saracens, Chrilliariity, in thofe countries which 
were the feat of their devallations, was neceflarily obllruded in 
its progrefs, and in fome places it was even altogether extir- 

To avoid breaking the thread of the narration, the Author has here purfued 
the hiliory of the Saracenic conquells through the following century. 


E 
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c K N T. patccl. Tliefe, however, were not the only calamities which the 
\' 1 1 ^ * 

j — Church (uftered during thefe difaftrous times. About the middle 

ihe Tuiks. of the eighth century, the Turks, the defcendants of a tribe of 
Tartars, ruthed from the inaccetlible wilds of Mount Caucafus, 
overran Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, purfued their rapid courfe 
from thence into Armenia, and, after having fubdued the Sara- 
cens, turned their vidlorious arms againtl the Greeks ; whom, in 
procefs of time, they reduced under their dominion. During the 
lad twenty years of this century, the provinces of Alia Minor, 
which had been the fplcndid fcene of the firft Chritlian triumphs, 
were ravaged by the impious arms of the Caliphs, and the inha- 
bitants opprefled in the mod barbarous manner. 


c K N T. 
VIM. 


Prn^vrefs of 
Chnfiiaiiity 
in 'Idrtaiy. 


While, however, the fuccefs of the Mohammedan arms was 
thus fubje<ding fo large a part of the Eadern empire, and obfeur- 
ing, as far as their influence extended, the glory of the Chridian 
Church, the Nedorians of Chaldaea carried the faith of the Gofpel, 
fuch as they profefled, to the Scythians, or Tartars, who were 
foated within the limits of Mount Imaus '. 


In Europe, feveral unenlightened nations were, during the 
eighth century, brought to the knowledge of Chridianity. The 
In Gcimany. Germans, who, with , the exception of the Bavarians, the Ead 
Frieflanders, and a few other nations, had hitherto relided every 
attempt to indruA them, were at length converted to the 
faith of Chrid, by Winfrid, an Englilh Benedidinc monk, and 
afterwards known by the name of Boniface. By the indefaT 
tigablc exertions of this celebrated mifllonary, the Chridian re- 

* This expreflion comprehends Turkiftaii and Mongol, the Utbeck, Kalmuck, 
and Nagaian Tartary, which were peopled by the Ba^trians, Sogdians, Gandari, 
.Sacie, and Maflagetes. 


ligion 
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Higion was fuccefsfully propagated throughout Frieiland, Hcfle, c t 

^^iTliuringia, and other diftridls of Germany. During the fame pc- ^ 

%iod, Corbinian, a Fre^lch Benedidine monk, laboured alTiduoully 
l^mongft the Bavarians. Rumold, a native either of England or 
^Ireland, travelled into Ijower Germany and Brabant, and didufed 
the truths of Chriftianity in the neighbourhood of Mechlin. Fir- 
min, a Gaul by birth, preached in Alface, Bavaria, and Switzer- 
land. Liefuvyn, a Briton, laboured with the moll ardent zeal, 
though with but little fuccefs, to convert the Belgac and other 
neighbouring nations ; whilfl: Willebrod, and others, pcrlcvered in 
the work which they had fo happily begun in the preceding cen- 
tury. To the account of the acceffions to the Chrillian Church 
during this century, muft finally be added the converlion of the 
Saxons, a numerous and formidable people, who inhabited a con- 
fiderable part of Germany, and of the Huns in Pannonia, by the 
warlike zeal of Charlemagne. The violent methods, which were 
ufed by this great prince for the accomplifliment of his defign, 
deftroy both the merit and genuinenels of his fuccefs, although 
the ultimate effed of it undoubtedly tended to the propagation of 
Chriftianity. 

♦ 

We are now advancing into thole dark and fuperftitious ages, cent. 
in which t!ic light of Chriftianity could Icarccly be diltinguiftied, — — 
even in the countries which already nominally poflefled it. About 
the middle, however, of the ninth century, Cyril and Methodius, Progrefs of 
two Greek monks, were the inftruments of converting the Moe- ^monga'iifi! 
fians, Bulgarians, and Chazari, to the Chriftian faith. Their la- 
hours were afterwards extended to the Bohemians and Moravians, Bohemians, 
at the requell of thfe princes of thofe nations, who, with many of 
their fubjeds, fubmitted to the rite of baptifm. 

E 2 


About 
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CENT. About the year 867, under the reign of the Emperor Baliiius 
— the Macedonian, .the Sclavonians, Arentani, and others, inhabit- 
in Dalmatia, ants of Dalmatia, lent an embafly to Conftantinople, declaring 
their relblution of fubmitting to the Grecian empire, and of em- 
bracing the Chriliian religion ; and requefting to be fupplied with 
fuitable teachers. Their requeft was granted, and thofe provinces 
were included within the pale of the Church. 

In Ruffw. The fierce and barbarous nation of the Ruffians, inhabitants of 
the Ukraine, embraced the Gofpel under the reign of the fame 
emperor. Tlie oblervations, however, which were made at the 
clofe of the fixth century, refpeAing the nature of fuch conver- 
fions as have been juft related, muft conftantly be borne in mind. 
In the cafe of numbers of individuals, the profelfion of Chriftianity 
was, no doubt, fincere ; but as to the great body of the people, it 
was probably merely formal. 

"In the courfe of this century, Chriftianity began to be preached 
in the frozen regions, of Scandinavia and on the ftiores of the 
Baltic, which had hitherto been involved in the grofleft Pagan 
.luiiwd. darknefs. In the year 826, Harold, king of Jutland, being ex- 
pelled from his doDiinions, implored the protedion of the Empe- 
ror Lewis, the fon and fuccefibr of Charlemagne. That prince 
promifed him his alfiftance, on condition that he would embrace 
Chriftianity, and permit the minifters of that religion to preach in 
his dominions. To this the Danilh prince confented. He was ac-. 
cordingly baptized^ and returned to his own country, attended by 
two eminently pious ecclefiaftics, Aufearius and Aubert, monks of 

* This term commonly includes the three kinjgdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. 
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forbie. Thefe venerable midionaries laboured witli remarkable c K N i. 

^ccefs during two years, in converting the rude inhabitants of ^ — 

^jimbria and Jutland. On the death of his companion, the zealous 
i|ad indefatigable Aufcarius went into Sweden, A. D. 828 ; where Sweden. 

His exertions were alfo crowned with fucceft. After having been 
iaifed, in the year 831 , to the Archbithopric of Hamburgh, and of 
the whole North, to which charge the fuperintendance of the 
Church of Bremen was afterwards added, this admirable Chriftian 
miilionaty fpent the remainder of his life in travelling frequently 
amongtl the Danes, Cimbrians, and Swedes, to form new Churches, 
to confirm and eltablith thole which had been already planted, 
and otherwife to promote the caule of Chriftianity. He continued 
in the midfi of thefe arduous and dangerous enterprifes till his 
death in the year 865 . Rembert, his fucceflbr in the fuperintend- 
ance of the Church of Bremen, began, towards the clofe of this 
century, to preach to the inhabitants of Brandenburgh, and made 
fome progrefs towards their converfion. 

Whilft thefe acceffions to the Chriftian Church were making in Piogn i; of 
the north of Europe, the Saracens, who were already mafters of^''^^ SaMciiu 
nearly the %\^ol^^j!^ Alia, extended their conquefts to the extre- 
mities of India, and fubjeded the greatell part of Africa, as then 
known, to their dominion. Sardinia alfo, and Sicily, fubmitted to 
their yoke ; and towards the conclulion of the century, they 
Ipread terror even to the very gates of Rome. Thefe defolating 
incurfions not only obftruAed the propagation of Chriftianity, but 
produced in great numbers of Chriftians a deplorable apoftaly from 
the faith. 

The European Chriftians luftered almoft equally from the ra- Tho Nor- 
vages of the Pagan Normans from the coafts of the Baltic ; who 

not 
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CENT, not only infcfted the Ihores and iflands of the German ocean, but 
— — at length broke into Germany, Britain, Friefland, Gaul, Spain, and 
Italy, and forcibly feated themfelves in various provinces of thofe 
kingdoms. By degrees, however, thefe favage invaders became 
civilized by their fettlement among Chriftian nations, and were 
gradually perfuaded to embrace the religion of the Gofpel. 


CENT. 

X. 
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In the tenth century, the ChriRian Church prefented a deplor- 
able feene of ignorance, fuperftition, and immorality. Amidft the 
darknefs, however, which univerfally prevailed, fome rays of light 
occafionally appear. The Neftorians of Chaldiea, whofc zeal, not- 
withftanding their errors, is deferving of commendation, extended 
the knowledge of Chriftianity beyond Mount Imaus, to Tartary, 
properly fo called, whofe inhabitants had hitherto remained igno- 
rant and uncivilized. The lame fuccefsful mitfionaries afterwards 
introduced it amongll the powerful nation of the Turks, or Tar- 
tars, which was denominated Karit, and bordered on the northern 
part of (]hina. The Hungarians and Avari had received fome im- 
perfedl ideas of Chritlianity during the reign of Charlemagne; but, 
on his deceale, they relapfed into idolatry, and the Chriftian reli- 
gion was alrtioft extinguiflied amongft them. 


On iiio Kinks Towards the middle of this century, two Turkifli chiefs, Bolo- 
nniK-! ' godes and Gylas, whofe territories lay on the banks of the Da- 
nube, made a public profeflion of Chriftianity, and were baptized 
at Conftantinople. Of thefe the former foon appftalized ; the 
other Readily perfevered, received inftru6tion from Hierotheus, a 
Bilhop who had accompanied him from Conftantinople, and en- 
couraged the labours of that Bifliop amongft his fubjeds. Sarolta, 
In Hungaiy. the daughter of Gylas, being afterwards married to Geyfa, the 
chief of the Hungarian nation, he was by her perfuaded to em- 
brace 
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toace Chrirtianity. Gcyfa, however, Rill retained a predilec- 

rfion for liis ancient fuperllitions, and was only, prevented from ^ — 

j|j|aoltatizing by the zeatand authority of Adalbert, Archbiihop of 
Jfrague, who vifited Hungary towards the conclufion of this cen- 
But however imperfedl might be the converfion of the 


ifcing, the moft falutary confequences followed the reception of the 
^ofpel by his fubjeAs. Humanity, peace, and civilization, began 
|o flourith amongft a fierce and barbarous people ; and under the 
patronage of Stephen, the fon of Geyfa, Chriflianity became com- 
pletely eftabliflied in Hungary. 


t. The inhabitants of Poland were, during this century, blefled PoLiiui. 
>\’ith the knowledge of Chriflianity. Some Poles, travelling into 
iBohemia and Moravia, were flriick with the preaching of the 
Gofpel, and, on their return, earnellly recommended it to the at- 
tention of their countrymen. The report at length reaching the 
ears of Miciflaus, the Duke of Poland, he was induced to divorce 
his feven wives, and married Dainbrouca, the daughter of Bolef- 
laus, Duke of Bohemia. He was baptized in the year and, 
by the zealous efforts of the Duke and Duchefs, their fubjedls were 
either perluaded or obliged, by degrees, to abandon their idolatry, 
and to profefs the religion of Chrill. 


The converfions which had taken place in Ruflia during the Proqrei; m 
preceding century were neither finccre nor permanent. But 
the year 9O1, Wolodoniir, having married Anne, filler of the 
Greek Emperor Bafilius the Second, was prevailed upon by that 
princefs to receive the Chrifliau faith. He was accordingly bap- 
tized in the year 987. The Ruffians followed, without compul- 
fion or reludance, the example of their prince ; and from that 

time 
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time RuiTia received a Chriftian eftablifhment, and conlldered her- 
fclf as a daughter of the Greek Church. 

If we turn our attention towards Scandinavia, we find, that 
Chriflianity, which had been fo fuccefsfully introduced during the 
preceding century, had met with a fevere check in Denmark un- 
der the reign of Gormo the Third, who laboured to extirpate it 
entirely. At length, however, he was compelled by Henry the 
Firft, called the Fowler, the predecefibr of Otho the Great, to per- 
mit the profeflion and propagation of Chriftianity in his domi- 
nions; and under the protection of the Emperor, Unni, then Arch- 
bifliop of Hamburgh, with tome other ccclefiaftics, came into 
Denmark, and formed many Chriftian Churches in that kingdom. 
On the death of Gormo, his fucceflbr Harold, being defeated by 
Otho the Great, A. D. 949, by the command of his conqueror, 
though not unwillingly, embraced the Gofpel, and zealoufly fup- 
ported and propagated it amongft his fubjeCls during his reign. 
Suen-Otho, however, his fon and fucceflbr, entirely renounced the 
Chriftian name, and perfecuted his Chriftian fubjeCls in the moft 
cruel manner. At length, being driven from his throne, and 
forced into ‘exile amongft the Scots, he was led to refleCl on his 
Chriftian education, and to repent of his apoftaiy ; and being re- 
ftored to his kingdom, Ipent the remainder of his life in the moft 
fincere and earneft endeavours to promote the caufe of Chriftianity 
in his dominions. In Sweden, an almoft entire extinction of the 
Gofpel had taken place. Unni, animated by his fuccefs in Den- 
mark, determined therefore on attempting a revival of it in that 
country. His pious exertions were rendered protperous, and he 
had the happinefs of confirming the Gofpel in Sweden, and of 
planting it even in the remoter parts of that northern region. 


It 
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It was during this century that Norway firil received the Chril- C e n t. 
:|pan faith. Several attempts were previoully made in the early — — 
^jtort of it, which w^re altogetlier unfuccefsful. The barba- 
|ioiis Norwegians refilled both the exhortations of the Englilh 
iSailTionaries, and the more forcible endeavours of their princes, 
mo convert them from their idolatry, till the year 945 ; when 
^aco, King of Norway, wlio had been driven from his throne, 

^*as rellored by Harold, King of Denmark ; and having been 
Converted by that prince during his exile, publicly rccom- 
^nended Chriftianity to his fubjedts. The imprefllon, however, 
which was thus made upon their minds, was but llight ; nor were 
| 4 hcy entirely perfuaded to become. Chriftians till the reign of his 
;>fuccetlbr Olaus. At length Swein', King of Denmark, having con- 
l^ucred Norway, obliged his fubje< 9 :s univerfally to renounce ido- 
‘ latry, and to profefs the Gofpel. Amongft the miffionarics whofc 
labours were rendered fuccefsful in this work, Guthebald, an 
Englith pricll, was the mofl: eminent both in merit and authority. 

^From Norway, the falutary light of Chriftianity fpread into the 
^Orkney iilands, which were then fubjeft to that country, and pe- 
netrated, in fome degree, even into the remote regiotis of Iceland 
and Greenland. So that in this century the triumph of Chrifti- 
anity was eomplete throughout Scandinavia. 


In Germany, the exertions of the Emperor Otho contributed, in Germany, 
a fignal manner, to promote the interefts of Chriftianity, and to 
eftablifti it on the moft firm foundations throughout the empire. 

At the earneft requeft of the Rugi, a remarkably barbarous people, 
who inhabited the country of Pomerania, between the Oder and 
the Wipper, and the ifle of Rugen in the Baltic, that zealous 
prince fent Adalbert amongft them, to revive the knowledge of 
Chriftianity, which had formerly exifted, but was then extin- 

F guiflied. 
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guilhed. The midion, however, was unfuccefsful. But Adalbert, 
being afterwards appointed the firtl Archbifliop of Magdeburgh, 
was fuccefsful in ‘converting great numbers of the Sclavonians. 

Throughout this century, the Saracens in Alia and Africa fuc- 
ccfsfully propagated the dodlrines of Mohammed, and multitudes 
even of Chrillians were the vidims of their delufions. The Turks, 
alfo, received the religion of the Arabian impollor ; and, turning 
their arms againtl the Saracens, began to lay the foundations of 
that powerful empire which they afterwards eftablilhed. 

In the Weft, Chriftianity was perfecuted by the barbarous ef- 
forts of the unconverted Normans, Sarmatians, Sclavonians, Bohe- 
mians, and Hungarians ; while the Arabs in Spain, Italy, and the 
neighbouring iflands, opprefled and plundered its followers. 

The zeal of the Neftorian Chriftians continued to be confpicuous 
in the eleventh century. In Tartary and the adjacent countries 
they fucceeded in converting great numbers to the profeffion of 
Chriftianity. In the provinces of Cafgar, Nuacheta, Turkiftan, 
Genda, and Tangut, metropolitan prelates, with many inferior 
bifliops, were eftablilhed ; from which it evidently appears, that 
Chriftianity muft have flourilhed to a conliderable extent in thofe 
countries which are now the feat of Mohammedifm and idolatry. 

The light which had been diftuled during the preceding centu- 
ries amongft the Hungarians, Danes, Poles, and Ruffians, was con- 
liderably increafed and extended during the prefent by th’e zealous 
endeavours of their princes, and of the miffionaries who laboured 
amongft them. An inefledual attempt was made to convert the 
Sclavonians as a nation, (great numbers of individuals having em- 
braced 
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.l^ced Chrillianity during the preceding century,) the Obotriti, ci^NT. 

pliole capital was Mecklenburg, the Venedi, who dwelt on the ^ — 

ilpinks of the Villula, and the Pruflians. But thefe barbarous na- 
:,^n8 continued, in a great meafure. Pagan throughout this cen- 
Bolellaus, King of Poland, attempted to force his fubje<fts 
'jibto a profeffion of Chrirtianity, and fonic of his attendants ufed 
«ie more evangelical methods of admonition and inllru<5tion. In 
benevolent undertaking, however, of this kind, Boniface and 
eighteen other perfons were barbaroufly malUicred by this fierce 
tnd intractable people. The Pruflians, indeed, feem to have been 
•niong the lull of the European nations who fubmitted to the 
yoke of Chrittianity. In Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
Vay, the labours of Englilh miflionaries were particularly diftin- 
l^iflicd in this century. 

Chrirtianity had now been preached during three centuries in Kffias of 

■' ^ ^ • ,1 1 -Clirifli;iiiily 

Scandinavia, and the efFeCts which it produced on the manners ot i„tUc NoitJf. 
the rough and uncultivated inhabitants of thofe northern regions 
were in the highert degree beneficial. “ That rertlcfs people,” Mr. 

Hume obferves, “ feein about this time to have learned the ufe of 
“ tillage ; which thenceforth kept them at home, and freed the 
“ other nations of Europe from the devartations fpread over them 
“ by thofe piratical invaders. This proved one great caufe of the 
“ fettleraent and improvement of the fouthern nations This 
obfervation of the celebrated hirtorian reprefents, with his ufual 
perfpicuity, the advantages which refulted from the civilization of 
the North, but it is filent as to the true cuufe of that important 

change. ' To the propagation of Chrijlianity it muft unquettion- 

■ 

" Ilumc, vol. i. chap. 5. 

F 2 al)Iy 
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ably be chiefly referred. It was the influence of this divine reli- 
gion w^hich gradually Ibftened the manners of thofe barbarous na- 
tions, induced them to abandon their former piratical habits, and 
to cultivate the arts of induftry and peace. Chriftianity, be it re- 
membered, while it conveys to individuals the moft important 
knowledge, and imparts to them the richeft bleflings, diflufes the 
falutary precepts of order, tranquillity, and happinefs, throughout 
fociety and the world at large. 

During this century, the ifland of Sicily was recovered from the 
Saracens, But in part of Afia, and in Spain, the Chriftiatjs were 
feverely opprefled both by the Saracens and the Turks ; great 
numbers were, in the mean time, feduced by flatteries and delu- 
flve offers into apoflaly from the faith. In Hungary, Denmark, 
the lower parts of Germany, and in other European nations, the 
Chritlians were, alfo, much harall’ed and perfecuted by the idola- 
trous Pagans ; whofe violence w'^as, however, at length effec- 
tually rellrained by the powerful interference of the Chrillian 
princes. 

It was at the clofe of this century® that the firft of thole ro- 
mantic expeditions, diftinguilhed by the name of Crufades, was 
undertaken. Whatever motives of a religious nature might have 
aduated their promoters, there can be no helitation in determin- 
ing, that they contributed neither to the fupport nor advance- 
ment of Chrillianity. “Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iliis — ” 
But the confideration of thefe enthufiallic undertakings belongs 
not to our prelent fubjed:. 


• A. D. i 09 <S. 


The 
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i^The propagation of the Gofpel was fnccefsfully continued in 
im twelfth century, chielly in the north of I'^uropc. Bolellaus, 
Plnke of Poland, having taken Stetin, the capital of Pomerania, by 
:,v|||>rm, and laid wade the lurrounding country, compelled the van- 
||i||iihed inhabitants to fubmit at diferetion ; and impoled upon 
Ipeni, as a condition of peace, their reception of Chrillianity. The 
Ibnqueror fent Otho, Bifliop of Bamberg, in the year i i, to in- 
iiis new fubjeAs in the dodrines of the Gofpel. Many of 
1 ||iem, among whom were the Duke and Duchefs, and their at- 
l^fidants, were converted by his exhortations; but great numbers 
pf the idolatrous Pomeranians refilled his utnioll efforts, and oblli- 
^tely adhered to the fuperfiitions of their ancellors. In a fecond 
in the year 1 126, the venerable Bifliop was more fuccefsful, 
pmd Chriftianity was cllabliflied in Pomerania on a folid founda- 
tion. 


CENT. 



PriMTii.i; in 

tlif luirih (»f 
Kun)|K\ 


' In the year l lOs, Waldcmar, King of Denmark, who was fore- 
%noft among tlic northern princes of this century by his zeal 
in the propagation and advancement of Chrillianity, having fub- 
dued the illand of Rugen, which lies in the neighbourhood of 
Pomerania, obliged its rude and piratical inhabitants to litlcn to 
the inftruiftions of the miffiouaries who accompanied his army. 
Among thefe, Abfalom, Archbilhop of Lunden, a man of fuperior 
talents and virtue, was eminently diftinguillied ; and by his ex- 
ertions, Chrillianity was firmly feated in this itland, which had 
hitherto baffled every attempt to enlighten it. 

The Finlanders, whofe charadler refembicd that of the inhabit- Finland, 
ants of Rugen, and who infelled Sweden with their predatory in- 
curfions, received the Gofpel in a limilar manner. Eric, King of 
Sweden, having totally defeated thclc barbarians, fent Henry, 

Arch- 
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Archbifliop of Uplal, to evangelize them. His fucceft was lb 
great, that he is called the Apojlle of the Finlanders ; yet he was 
at length atlatlinated by Ibme of thele refraAory people, on ac- 
count of a heavy penance which he had impoled on a perfon of 
great authority. 

In Livonia, the propagation of Chriftianity was carried on to- 
wards the clofc of this century with a violence and cruelty alto- 
gether abhorrent from the mild and benevolent fpirit ot our holy 
religion. The lahours of Mainard, the firll: milfionary who at- 
tempted the converlion of that barbarous people, having proved 
unfuccefsful, the Roman Pontiff, Urban the Third, who had con- 
fecrated him Bitho]) of the Livonians, declared a crufadc againil 
them, which was zealoufly carried on by that ecclefiallic, and by 
his fucccHbrs, Berthold and Albert. Thele warlike apolllcs, at the 
head of great bodies of troops raifed in Saxony, fucceflively en- 
tered Livonia, ahd compelled the wretched inhabitants to receive 
Chriflian baptifm. 

The Sclavonians, notwithllanding Ibme partial converlions 
among them, had hitherto as a nation Ihewn a remarkable aver- 
llon to Ghrillianity. This excited the zeal of the neiglibouring 
princes, and of certain miliionaries, who united their efforts to 
conquer their prejudices, and to convert them to the Chriftian 
faith. The moll fuccelsfui of thele teachers was Vicelinus, a man 
of lingular learning ond piety, who was, at length, appointed Bi- 
Ihop of Oldenburg, which lee was afterwards transferred to Lu- 
bec. This excellent man Ipent the laft thirty years of his life 
in the inflrudliun of the Sclavonians, amidll great difhculties 
and dangers; and his benevolent labours were conduced with 
lb much wifdom, that they were attended with a fuccefs which 

could 
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‘people. 

Af The revolution, which, at the beginning of this cenhiry, took ncriine „t 
^lace in Aliatic Tartary, on the borders of Cathay by tlie luc- 
f^fsful enterprife of the celebrated Neftorian, Prefter John, proved 
,^or many years highly beneficial to the (>hrillian caule. towards 
sthe dole of it, however, the vidorious arms of Genghis Klian 
Overturned the kingdom wfiich he had eftablillied, and Chrifli- 
Qn ity in confequence loll much of its credit and authority. It 
^fontinued gradually to decline, until at length it funk entirely 
funder the weight of oppretTion ; and was fucceeded partly by the 
Icrrors of Mohammedifm, and partly by the fuperftitions of Pa- 
j|jganifm. In Syria and Palefline, the Chrillians were, during the 
•whole of this century, engaged in contells with the Moham- 
medans. Scenes of perfecution and cruelty were exhibited on 
both fides, and Chrillianity fuffered almoR equally from her ene- 
mies and her friends. 


Notwithllanding the vidories of the fuccelTors of Genghis cent. 
Khan, by which they had fubdued a great part of Alia, and had — 
involved in great calamities the Chrillian inhabitants of China, st.itc of 
India, and Perlia, it appears from undoubted authorities that both 
in China, and in the northern parts of Afia, the Neftorians conti- 
nued to have a fiourifhing Church, and a great number of ad- 
herents in the thirteenth century. Even in the court of the Mogul 
emperors there were many who profefled Chriflianity ; but the 
enfnaring influence of the religion of Mohammed gradually un- 
dermined it, and left fcarcely a veftige of Chrillianity amongll 

* Cathay was fituated on the north weft border of China. 

them. 
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CENT. them. In conftvmence of the incurfions which were made by the 
— - Tartars into I’urgpe in the year 1241 , fevcral embaflies were fent 
by the Popes Innocent the Fourth and Nicholas the Third and 
Fourth, which were the means of converting many of the Tartars 
to the Chri/Iian faith, and of engaging conliderable numbers of 
the Neftorians to adopt the doftrine and difeipline of the Church 
of Rome. Several Churches were alfo ere<9:ed in different parts of 
China and Tartary ; and, in order to facilitate the propagation of 
Chriftianity, a trantlation was made by Johannes a Monte Corvino, 
the ambatlador of Nicholas the Fourth, of the New Teliamcnt and 
the Pfalms, into the language of Tartary. The affairs, however, 
of the Chriftians in the Eaft duiing this century, in confequence 
of the conqueffs of the Tartars, and of the unfortunate ifllie of the 
fevcral crufades which were undertaken in the courfe of it, and 
which were the Iqfl of thole infatuated expeditions, were, upon 
the whole, in a very deplorable condition. The kingdom of Jeru- 
falem, which had been eftablilhed at the dole of the eleventh cen- 
tury, being entirely overthrown, many of the Latins .remained Itill 
in Syria, and retiring into the dark and folitary recellcs of Mount 
Libanus, lived there in a wild and favage manner, and gradually 
loll all traces both of religion and civilization. The defeendants 
of thele unhappy Europeans, called Deruli, or Druli, llill inhabit 
the fame uncultivated wilds, and retain nothing of Chrillianity but 
the name. 

Converfionof In fome of the northern parts of Europe, the religion of the 
and LiUiua-" Gofpel had not yet triumphed over the fiercenefs and Ibpeiilitions 
nians. of Paganifm. The Prullians llill retained the idolatrous worlliip 
of their ancellors, nor was any imprellion made on the minds pf 
this people by the various miflionaries who had been lent amongll 
them. Their obllinacy at length induct Conrad, Duke of Maf- 

fovia. 
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i ^ia, to have recourfe to more forcible methods of converting C 

lem. For this purpofe, he applied in the year 1230 to the leu- 

Miic Knights of St. Mary, who.'after their expulfion from Palcf- 
be, had fettled at Venice, and engaged them to undertake the 
jnqucll and converfion of the Pruflians. They accordingly ar- 
ved in PrulTia, and, after an obllinate conteft of fifty years, they 
‘"^bdued its refolute inhabitants, and eftablithed their own domi- 
;i^ion and the profeflion of Chriliianity amongtl them. The 
^nights piirfiied the fame unchriftian methods in the neighbour- 
countries, and particularly in Lithuania, the inhabitants of 
i^hich provinces were thus contlrained to profefs a feigned fub- 
iiniirion to the Gofpel. 

In Spain, Chrifiianity gradually gained ground. The kings of ProRrefi in 
ICaftile, Ix;on, Navarre, and Arragon, waged perpetual war with 
-the Saracen princes, who ftill retained the kingdoms of Valentia, 
•Granada, and Mercia, together with the province of Andalufia. 

Tliis conteft was carried on with fuch fignal fuccefs, that the Sa- 
•racen dominion declined daily, and was reduced within narrower 
>' bounds; while the pale of the Church was extended on every fide. 

? Among the princes who contributed to this happy revolution, 

;,Jamcs the Firft of Arragon was particularly diftinguiftied by his 
jealous efforts in the advancement of Chriftianity, and the con- 
^verfion of his Arabian fubjeds after his recovery of Valentia, in 
the year 1236. 

In the fourteenth century, the caufe of Chriftianity greatly de- cent. 
dined in the Eaft. The profeflion of it was, indeed, ftill retained — r 
in the contraded empire of the Greeks, of which Conftantinople 
was the metropolis. But in Afia, the Turks and Tartars, who 
extended their dominions with aftonifliing rapidity, deftroyed, 

G wherever 
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wherever they went, the fruits of the labours of the Chriftian mif- 
fionaries during the preceding century, and fubftitiited the impof- 
ture of Mohammed for the religion of Chrift. In China, Chrifti- 
anity feemed to be almoft totally extirpated by the jealouly of the 
reigning powers ; while the celebrated Tamerlane, after having 
fubdued the greateft part of Afia, and triumphed over Bajazet, the 
Emperor of the Turks, and even filled Europe with the terror of 
his arms, perfecuted all who bore the Chriftian name with the 
moft barbarous feverity, and compelled multitudes, by his cruel- 
ties, to apoftatizc from the faith. Attempts were made in this 
century to renew the crufades, but without efFedl. It is obvious, 
however, that, had they even fucceeded, they were but ill calcu- 
lated to revive Chriftianity in the Eaft. 

The boundaries of Chriftianity had, in the mean time, been gra- 
dually extending in Europe. Jagello, Duke of Lithuania, was al- 
moft the only prince who retained the Pagan worfliip of his an- 
ceftors. At length, in the year 1380, having become a competi- 
tor for the crown of Poland, and his idolatry being the only ob- 
ftacle to his fuccefs, he embraced the Chriftian faith, and per- 
fuaded his fubjeds to follow his example. The Teutonic Knights 
continued their perlecution of the Pagan Pniflians and Livonians, 
and completed in this century the violent work which they had 
commenced during the preceding. Great numbers of the Jews 
in feveral parts of Europe, more particularly in France and Ger- 
many, were in a fimilar manner compelled to make a profellion of 
Chriftianity. And in Spain, a plan was formed by the Chriftian 
princes for the expulfion of the Saracens, which afforded a pro- 
fpeift of at length uniting that whole country in the faith of 
Chrift. 


Th0 
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The fucceeding century accordingly witnefled the entire over- CENT. 

throw of the Saracen dominion in Spain, by the conqueft of Gra — 

nada, in the year 14 g 2 , by Ferdinand the Catholic. Shortly after 
this important revolution, that monarch publilhed a fentence of 
banidiment againft the Jews in his dominions, great numbers of 
^vhom, to avoid this feverc decree, feigned an all’ent to the Chrif- 
tian religion. The Saracens, who remained in Spain after the de- 
llru(flion of their empire, refilled both the exhortations, and the 
jnore violent methods of prolelytifm, which were afterwards re- 
commended by the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, and perfevered 
in their attachment to the Arabian impoftor. 

The people of Samogitia, in the neighbourhood of Courland and Tlic Samogi- 
Lithuania, remained Pagan till the fifteenth century ; when Ula- 
diflaus. King of Poland, demolilhed their idols, founded fome 
Churches among them, and afterwards fent fome priells to inllruft 
them. But his fuccefs in their converfion was by no means con- 
fiderable. 

The maritime enterprifes of |he Portuguefe towards the clofe of Difcovery of 
this century, and, above all, the diicovery of the illands and conti- 
nent of America by Cqlunlbus, in the year 1492, opened,, hpwever, 
a new and extenfive field for the exertion of Cbrillian benevolence. 

The firll attempt of this kind was made by the Portuguefe, Progrefs of 
amongft the Africans of tfie kingdom of Congo ; who, together mI"t'he‘"coaa 
with their king, were fuddenly converted to the Romilh faith in 
the year 1491 ; in manner, and with what effed, it is not 
difiicult to determine. 

After this fingnlar revolution in Africa, Pope Alexander the 
Sixth, who had arrogantly divided the continent of America be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Portuguefe, earnellly exhorted thefe 

o 2 two 
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CENT, two nations to propagate the Gofpel amongll the inhabitants of 

^ — thofe immenfe regions. A great number of Francifeans and Do- 

minicans were in confequence fent out to America and its iflands; 
who, with the afliftance of the cruel invaders of thofe countries, 
fpeedily converted numbers of the wretched natives to the nomi- 
nal profeflion of a corrupt and debafed form of Chriftianity. 


Decline of 
riirillianity 
in the Eaft. 


But the decline of the Chriftian religion in the Eaft during this 
century unhappily more than counterbalanced thefe acceflions in 
the Weft. Afiatic Tartary, Mogul, Tangut, and the adjacent 
provinces, where Chriftianity had long flouriflied, were now be- 
come the feats of fuperftition, which reigned triumphant in its 
moll degrading forms. Except in China, where the Neftorians 
ftill preferved forae faint remains of their former glory, fcarcely 
any traces of Chriftianity exilled in thofe immenfe tra<fts of coun- 
try ; and even thefe did not furvivc the centuiy. 


lal'eGr" ^ fource of calamity to the Chriftian Church, both in 
ciaii empire Europe and Afia, was opened, by the deftfudion of the Grecian 
by tiic Turks, and the capture of Conftantinople, by the Turks, under 

Mohammed the Second, in the year 1453 . By this difallrous event, 
befides the provinces which had been already fubdued by the Ot- 
toman' arms, Epirus and Greece fell under the dominion of the 
Crefeent, and Chriftianity became gradually'' buried under the refift- 
lefs torrent of Mohammedan ignorance and barbarifm. In Con- 
ftantinople and the neighbouring cities, in Thcflalonica, Philippi, 
and Corinth, where Chriftianity had once fo eminently flouriftied, 
moll of the Churches were conv4lbd into mofques, and the Chrif- 
tians were forced at length to retain their religion in fecret and in 


' See note F. 
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filence. Yet even this tremendous ruin, the jull conlcquence of ^ 'T* 

the corrupt Rate of the Grecian Church, was eventually, by the 

providence of the fupreme Governor of the world, rendered fiib- 
fervient to the moll important and beneficial purpofes. The emi- 
gration of learned men from the Eafl: was one of the principal 
means of reviving the ftudy of literature in Europe, and the re- 
markable concurrent dlfcovery of the art of printing in the year 
1440 contributed both to the production and the fuccefs of that 
memorable revolution, which in the fucceeding century changed 
the face of the Chriftian world. 

This great event was the Rejhrmatmi from the errors and fu- cent. 

perditions of the Rornifli Church, which commenced in Saxony ^ — 

by the magnanimous exertions of the juftly celebrated Martin Lu- ^ 
ther, and which forms the mod prominent feature in the hiftory 
of the jixteenth century. Europe at this time, with very few ex- 
ceptions, was converted to the public profeffion of Chriftianity, 
though fcarcely any thing fliort of the ruin which had over- 
whelmed the Eaftern Church could be more deplorable than the 
ftate of the Weftern, at the commencement of this period. 

The thick darknefs w'hich had gradually overfpread it was be- 
ginning to be difpcllcd, by the revival of literature and philofo- 
phy during the preceding century ; but at the glorious £era of the 
Reformation, the pure light of moral and religious truth fhonc 
forth with renovated luftre, and produced the moft important ef- 
fects on the general Rate of Europe. The profeffion of Chrifti- 
anity, which now pervaded ali||pft every part of that quarter of 
the world, neceflarily precluded any further propagation of it, and 
reftrained its European hiftory to that of the contefts between the 
Reformers and the Church of Rome. 


For 
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Nature of it. 


The Jf fuits. 


For the extenfion, therefore, of tlie pale of the vifible Church 
during this centuiy^, we mull chiefly look to the newly difeovered 
regions of America. The Spaniards and Portuguefe, if we may 
give credit to their hiftorians, exerted themlelves with the utmoll 
vigour and fuccefs in propagating the Gofpel amongll the barba- 
rous nations of the new world. It cannot, indeed, be difputed, 
that they communicated fome faint and imperfeA knowledge of 
Chrillianity to the inhabitants of America, to thofe parts of Africa 
to which they carried their invading arms, and to the illands and 
maritime provinces of Alia, which they fubjedled to their domi- 
nion. It is certain, allb, that conliderable numbers of thefe un- 
happy people, who had hitherto been enllaved by the moll abjed; 
fuperllition, apparently embraced the religion of Chrill. But, 
when it is conlidered, that thele nominal converlions were ob- 
tained by the moll violent and cruel methods, and that their ac- 
quaintance with Chrillianity confilled only of a blind veneration 
for their inllrudors, and the performance of a few unmeaning ce- 
remonies, we are tempted, with fome of the mod pious and intel- 
ligent even of their own writers, rather to lament that the Gofpel 
lliould ever have been thus propagated ; and to regard both the 
labours of thefe falfe apollles, and their converts, with a mixture 
of indignation and pity. 

The progreft of the Reformation having given an efledual 
check to the ambition of the Roman Pontiffs, and even deprived 
them of a great part of their fpiritual dominion in Europe, they 
began to dired their attention toother quarters of the world ; and, 
to indemnity themfelves for thele Ioffes, they became more foli- 
citous than they had ever yet been to propagate Chrillianity in 
Pagan countries. In the execution of this delign, the renowned 
fociety of Jefuits, which was ellablilhed by Ignatius Loyola in the 

year 
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year 1540, feemed particirfarly calculated to aflift the Court of CENT. 

Rome, A certain proportion of their order, who .were to be at the ^ 

abfolute difpofal of the Roman Pontiff, were accordingly, from its 
commencement, directed to be formed for the work of propagat- 
ing Chriftianity amongft unenlightened nations. Great numbers 
of this important fociety were in confequence employed in the 
converfion of the African, American, and Indian heathens. But 
both the credit and the real fuccefs of their labours were lelfened 
and obfeured by the corrupt motives which too evidently appeared 
to aduate thefe zealous millionaries, and by the unchrijiian means 
which they adopted to accomplifh their purpofe. 

The example of the Jefuits excited the emulation of the Domi- 
nicans and Francifeans, and of feveral other religious orders ; 'but 
it may be juflly doubted, whether the interefts of pure and unde- 
filcd Chriftianity were not rather injured than promoted by their 
labours. 

Amongft the members of the fociety of Jefuits who were thus Xavier, 
engaged in the propagation of the Gofpel, Francis Xavier, who 
acquired the honourable title of the Apojlle of the Indians^ ob- 
tained the moft dillinguiftied reputation. In the year 1522, this Fiis Jabour^ 
great man, who poflclfed many of the requilites of a fuccefsful 
miffionary, fet fail for the Portuguefe fettlements in India ; and in 
a fliort time fpread the knowledge of Chriftianity, as it is profelfed 
by the Church of Rome, in many parts of the continent, and in 
feveral of the iflands of that remote region. From thence, in the 
year 1529, palled into Japann^nd there laid, with incredible 
adlivity, the foundations of the Church, which flourilhed during 
fo many years in that ifland and its dependencies. His indefati- 
gable zeal prompted him to attempt the converfion of the vaft 
empire of China ; and, with this intention, he embarked for that 

country. 
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country, but died in fight of the objeift of his voyage, in the year 
1562 . After hi^ death, other members of his order penetrated 
into Cliina. The chief of thefe was Matthew Ricci, an Italian, 
who rendered himfelf fo acceptable to the Chinete Emperor and 
his nobles by his mathematical knowledge, that he obtained for 
himfelf and his aflbeiates the liberty of explaining to the people 
the doflrines of the Gofpel. Ricci may therefore be confidered as 
the founder of the Chriftian Church, which, notwithftanding the 
vicillitudes it has undergone, ftill fubfifts in China ” 

The dominions of the Proteftant princes being confined within 
the limits ot Europe, the Churches under their protedion could 
contribute but little towards the propagation of the Gofpel in 
thofe diliant regions which have been juft mentioned. It is cer- 
tain, however, that in the year 1556, fourteen Proteftant miftion- 
aries were lent from Geneva to convert the Americans, although 
it is neither known by whom this defign was promoted, nor with 
what fuccefs it was attended. The Englifh alfb, who, towards 
the clofe of this century, fent colonies into the northern parts of 
America, gradually extended their religion amongft that rude and 
uncivilized people. It may be added, that about this time the 
Swedes exerted themfelves in converting to Chriftianity many of 
the inhabitants of Fmland and Lapland, of whom confiderable 
numbers had hitherto retained the extravagant fuperftitions of 
their Pagan anceftors. 

The vigorous attempts which^ere made during this century to 
fupport the grandeur of the Papal fee, by the propagation of 
Chriftianity in diftant nations, were renewed during the next*, 

' See Barrow’s Travels in China. • i. e. the feventeenth. 
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and were attended with confiderable fuccefs. In the year 1622, cent. 
Gregory the Fifteenth, by the advice of his confeflbr Narni, — • 
founded at Rome the celebrated College “ De propaganda fide,” College " De 
and endowed it with ample revenues. The College conlilied of .< 
thirteen cardinals, two priefts, and one fecrctar}', and was defigned 
to propagate ancTmaintain the religion of the Church of Rome in 
every quarter of_ the globe. The funds of this fociety were fo 
greatly augmented by the munificence of Urban the F.ighth, and 
the liberality of other benefactors, that it became adequate to the 
moft fplendid and extenfive undertakings. The objeds to which 
its attention was directed, were the fupport of miflionarics in va- 
rious parts of the world ; the publication of books to facilitate the 
ftudy of foreign languages ; the tranflation of the Scriptures, and 
other pious writings, into various tongues ; the eftablilhment of 
feminaries for the education of young men deftined to act as mif- 
fionaries ; the erection of houfes for the reception of young Pa- 
gans }'carly fent to Rome, who, on their return to their native 
countries, were to become the inftructors of their unenlightened 
brethren ; and the fupport of charitable inftitutions for the rqlief 
of thofe who might fufFer on account of their zeal in the fervice 
of the Church of Rome. Such were the arduous and complicated 
fchemes of this celebrated College. To this, however, another of Other timiUr 
a fimilar kind was added in the year 1627 by Pope Urban thCrocnuI'* 
Eighth, which owed its origin to the piety and munificence of 
John Baptill Viles, a Spanilh nobleman. The fqme fpirit of pious 
beneficence was communicated to France about the year 1663, 
and produced feveral other eftablifliments of this nature ; particu- 
larly the “ Congregation of Priefts of foreign miflions,” and the 
“ Parifian Seminary for the miflipns abroad the one for the ac- 
tual fending forth of milFionaries, the other for the education of fit 
perfons for that important work. A third fociety in France was 

H deno- 
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denominated, “ the Congregation of the holy Sacrament,” and was 
under the diredlion of the Pope, and the College De propaganda 
at Rome. 

From thefe various inftitutions a great number of miflion- 
aries were fent forth during the feventeenth century to different 
parts of the world, who converted multitudes to the outward pro- 
fcllion of Chriflianity, and fubjedion to the Church of Rome. 
The religious orders who chiefly diftinguifhed themfelves in thefe 
miflions were the Jefuits, the Dominicans, the Francifeans, and 
the Capuchins ; who, though engaged in one great, common de- 
lign, mutually oppofed and accufed each other. Of thefe, the Je- 
fuits are juftly confidered as having employed the mofl: unwar- 
rantable methods in the propagation of Chriflianity h They were 
accuflomed to explain the doftrines of Paganifm in fuch a man- 
ner, as to foften and diminifli, at leafl in appearance, their oppo- 
fition to the truths of the Gofpel ; and wherever the faintefl re- 
femblance could be traced between them, they endeavoured to 
perfuade their difciples of the coincidence of the two religions. 
They permitted their profelytes, alfo, to retain fuch of their an- 
cient rites and cufloms as were not glaringly inconfiflent with 
Chriliian worfliip ; and thus laboured to efietl a coalition between 
Paganifm and Chryiianity. To thefe artifices they added an un- 
wearied afliduity in conciliating the favour and confidence of the 
priefts, and civil gpvernors of the people, to whom they were lent, 
and that by means wholly unworthy of the charaAer of Chriflian 
ambaffadors to the heathen. It Ihould be mentioned, to the ho- 
nour of the other religious orders who were engaged in fimilar 
undertakings, that they uniformly difdained this worldly policy of 

‘ See note G. 
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the Jefuits ; and, wherever^they went, preached the peculiar, ex- 
clufive, and unaccommodating doArines of ChrilVanity with Apo- 
ftolic boldnefs and limplicity. 

By the labours of thefe various miffionaries, the knowledge of 
Chriftianity was difleminated, during this century, through the 
greateft part of Afia. The Jefuits and others communicated fome Their bboun 
rays of divine tmth, though mixed with much error and fuper-*” 
ftition, to thofe parts of India which had been poflelled by the 
Portuguefe previous to their expulfion by the Dutch. The molt 
celebrated of the millions which were ellablilhed in that remote 
region was that of Madura, which was undertaken by Robert de Robert Jc 
Nobili, an Italian Jefuit. The plan which he adopted for the con- 
verlion of the Indians is a lingular fpecimen of that worldly and 
temporizing policy, which has fo juftly brought reproach on the 
miffions of his fociety. He alTumed the appearance of a Brahmin, 
who had come from a far diftant country, and by his aulierities, 
and other artifices, perfuaded many native Brahmins to receive 
hiin as a member of their order, and to fubmit to his inftrudions. 

By their influence and example, great numbers of the people were 
induced to become his difciples, and the million continued in a 
flourilliing condition till the year 1 744 ; when, with others in the 
kingdoms of Carnate and Marava, which the Jefuits had efta- 
blillied, it was formally fupprefled by Benedid: the Fourteenth, 
who exprefled his difapprobation of the methods which they had 
pradifed for the converlion of the heathen 

Chriftianity was, during this century, lirft conveyed to the 

“ For a full account of this famous mi (lion, of which the Jefuits particularly 
boaft, fee the Lettres Curieufes et Edifiantes ^crites des Millions Etrangeres.’* 
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CENT, kingdoms of Siam, Tonquin, and Cochin-China, by a rniflion of 
the Jefuits, under, the direAion of Alexander of Rhodes, a native 
^uin'miT Avignon ; whofe inftruAions were received with uncommon 
Cochin-Chi- dociUty by an immenfe number of the inhabitants of thofc coun- 
tries. The miffion continued to be fucccfsful in the kingdom of 
Siam till the year 1688, when the violent death of the king and 
his chief minillcr, who favoured it, obliged the milTionaries to re- 
turn home. 

Million of tlic At the commencement of this century, a numerous fociety of 

ciiina^ ^ Jefuits, Dominicans, Francifcans, and Capuchins, proceeded to 
China with a view to enlighten that vaft empire with the know- 
ledge of the Gofpel. Though differing in other points, thefe dif- 
cordant miffionaries agree in aflerting the wonderful fuccefs which 
attended their labours. The Jefuits efpecially, by their literary 
and fcientific attainments, acquired great influence with two fuc- 
ceflivc Chinefe emperors, which they direAed to the furtherance 
of their great and important defign ; and had their integrity been 
as great as their talents and activity, they would have acquired 
immortal renown by their exertions in the caufe of Chriftianity in 
this immenfe region *. But they purfued in China the fame com- 
promifing plan which has been already mentioned, and which 
they did not hefitate to defend, by reforting to the plea of necef- 
fity ; alleging, that certain evils and inconveniences may be law- 
fully fubmitted to for the attainment of important and falutary 
purpofes. 

* Lett. Cur. et Edif. tom. viii. The progref# of this miffion, and the charges 
urged againft the condu<St of the Jefuits, are fufficiently detailed in Mofheim, cent. 
17, vol. V. 
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The minirterial labours of the Romilh miffionarics, particularly c 

of the Jefuits, were eminently fuccefsfiil, about .the fame period, ^ 

in the iflands of Japan, notwithltanding the jcaloufy and oppofi- in Japan, 
tion of the native priefts and nobles, and the llill more tatal dif- 
putcs of the millionaries amongft themfelves. The fuccefs, how- 
ever, of the Gofpel in Japan was, unhappily, but of lliort dura- 
tion. In the year l6l5, the hopes of its minirters were fiiddcnly 
blafted, by the publication of a pcrfecuting edid of the emperor, 
occafioncd, as it is generally agreed, by the difcovery of certain 
feditious defigns of the Jefuits ; which was executed with a degree 
of barbarity unparalleled in the annals of Chriilian hillory. This 
cruel perfecution, during which many both among the Jefuits and 
their adverfaries teftified the fincerity of their attachment to the 
Chriilian faith, and almoll expiated, if the expreffion may be al- 
lowed, the errors of their minillry, raged for many years with un- 
relenting fury ; and ended only with the total extindion of Chrif- 
tianity throughout that empire. 

The example of the Roman Catholic Rates tended to excite a Protc-nant nt- 
fpirit of pious emulation in Proteftant countries, to propagate their 
purer form of Chriftianity amongft the heathen nations. The pe- 
culiar fituation of the Lutheran princes, whofe territories were for 
the moft: part within the limits of Europe, prevented them from 
engaging in this laudable defign. This was, however, by no 
means the cafe with all the llates who profefled the reformed reli- 
gion. The Englilh and Dutch, more efpecially, whofe commerce 
extended over the whole world, and who had fent colonies to 
Alia, Africa, and America, had the faireft: opportunities of exert- 
ing themfelves in this great caule ; and although neither of thefe 
nations can be faid to have improved them to the utmoll of its 
power, they by no means entirely negleded them. 


In 
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CENT. In the year 1 G 17 , a Society was ellabliflied in England by an 
- A<ft of Parliameot, for the propagation of the Gofpel in foreign 

Englilli Soci- ^ ^ 1 j 1. j.' X* 

viy tor the paits. The civil v^^ar, which enfued, lufpended the execution or 
rrSof" this plan ; but at the Reftoration tlie work was refumed. In the 
I’'’'- year l/Ol, this rcfpeilable Society was incorporated by a charter, 

and received other marks of favour from King William the Third; 
and was enriched with new donations and privileges. Since that 
period, it has been frequently dillinguithed by royal munificence, 
and by the liberality of many private perfons. The primary ob- 
jeifl of this Society being to promote Chriftianity in the Britilh 
colonics, its exertions have hitherto been principally diredled to 
the plantations in North America ; where feveral mifiionaries and 
fchoolmatlers are contlantly employed at its expence, in places 
which would otherwife have been deftitute of the public w'orfliip 
of God, and almoll of the knowledge of the Gofpel. 

F.ftorts of the The efforts of the United Provinces were fuccefsfully direAed 
kinoes. to the iflands of Ceylon and Formofa, the coall of Malabar, and 
other Afiatic fettlements, which they had either acquired by their 
own induftry, or had conquered from the Portuguele. No fboner 
were the Dutch fufficiently eftabliflied in the Eafl Indies, than 
they formed various fchemes for the religious inftrucRion of the 
natives; great numbers of whomy were converted to theChriftian 
faith. 

In Africa, the milfionaries of the Church of Rome were in the 
year 1034 baniflied from the kingdom of Abyflinia. But on the 
Rom.in Ca- weftem coaft of that continent, the Capuchin mifEonaries, after 
{ion'riii Afri- c*^during the moft dreadful hardfliips and difeouragements, fuc- 

ca. 

r See Epift. de Succeflu Evangelii apud Indus Orientales. Ultrajeft. i6gg. 
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cceded in perfuading the kings of Benin and Awerri, and the c E N T. 

queen of Metemba, to embrace Chrillianitj, about the year lG52. ^ 

The converfions, however, which took place among the Africans, 
are acknowledged to have been very flight and imperfedi, and to 
have been confined to the maritime provinces ; and more particu- 
larly to the Portuguefe fettlements. The interior of this great 
peninfula remains ftill, in a great meafurc, inacceiriblc to the moll 
adventurous Europeans. 

The late aufpicious meafure of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and the formation of the African Inftitution, will however, it is 
hoped, gradually lead to the civilization of this long injured con- 
tinent, and eventually to the propagation of Chriftianity amongll 
its unhappy natives. 


. The various colonies from Spain, Portugal, and France, which 
were eftablilhed in the extenfive continent of America, were in- 
ftrumental in diffufing fome faint and corrupted notions of Chrif- 
tianity among the conquered and the neighbouring nations. Great 
multitudes of them, however, were prevented, by their dillance 
from European fettlements, and their wandering and unfcttled 
Hate, from deriving even this flight advantage. The Jefuits, un- jc-ruits in 
dcr the pretence of propagating the Chrillian religion, but, in 
reality, to gratify their own infatiable avarice and inordinate am- 
bition, ereded feveral cities, and founded civil focieties, cemented 
by government and laws, in feveral provinces both in South and 
North America. The moll celebrated of thefe fettlements was in 
the province of Paraguay, where, by their infinuating manners, 
and the natural afcendancy of talents, they fucceeded in forming 
a republic compofed of Indians, from which every European was 
cautioufly excluded. In order to prevent more elFedlually all 
communication between the Indians an4 Europeans, the Spanilh 

Ian- 
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language was prohibited throughout the extent of this new em- 
pire ; and the natives were accutlomed to regard the Jefuits not 
only as their inll'rudlors, but as their fovereigns, and to look upon 
all other Europeans as their mortal enemies. Such was the ftatc 
of things till the year 1 / 52 , when the myftcry of this fingular 
government was difclofed, by the attempts of the courts of Spain 
and Portugal to execute a treaty relpeeling the limits of their le- 
veral dominions ; which being refitlcd by the Jefuits, and a war 
enfuing between the Spaniards and Portuguefe and the Indians, 
the real views ot the Jefuits became apparent, and an efiedlual 
check was given to their ambition. 

The caufe of Chrillianity was more wifely and fuccefsfully pro- 
moted in thofe parts of America, in which the Englilh had formed 
fettlements during this century ; and, notwithftanding the varioijs 
obftacles which it had to encounter, it made in a fliort time fome 
contiderable progrefs. The Independents, who retired to Ame- 
rica on account of their diflent from the Eftabliflied Church, 
claim the honour of beginning this important work. Several fa- 
milies of Independents, which had been fettled in Holland, re- 
moved to America* in the year 1620 ; and there laid the founda- 
tions of a new ftate. The fuccefs which attended this firft emi- 
gration induced great numbers of the Puritans to follow the ex- 
ample in the year 1629. Between the years 1631 and 1634, frefli 
emigrants arrived, amongft whom were the Puritans Mayhew, 
Sheppard, and Elliott ; men M’ho were eminently qualified by 
their piety, zeal, and fortitude, for the arduous work of convert- 
ing the favage natives. In this they were all remarkably labo- 
rious and fuccefsful ; but more particularly the latter, who learned 

* To that part of America which was afterwards called New Plymouth. 
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their language, into which he tranllated the Bible, and other in- T. 

Rrudtive books, colWled the wandering Indians together, and ^ 
formed them into regular focietics; inllruAed them in a manner 
fuited to their duU apprchenllons ; and by his zeal, ingenuity, and 
indefatigable induftry, merited, and obtained at his death, the title 
of the /Ipojlle of the North American Indians ». 

In the American provinces which were taken trom the Portu- The Duuli. 
guefe by the Dutch, under the command of Count Maurice of 
Nall'au, zealous efforts were made for the converfion ot the na- 
tives by their new rnafters, and with much luccefi : but the re- 
covery of thofc territories by the Portuguclc, in the year 
obfeured the pleating profpcdl which was beginning to open upon 
them. In the Dutch colony of Surinam, no attempt has been 
made to inllrud the neighbouring Indians in the knowledge of 
Chrillianity, except by the charitable and felf-denying labours of 
the Moravian millionaries 

The eighteenth century was. ditlinguitlied by very confidcrable 

efforts in the great work of propagating the Gofpel. The Popith 

and Proteftant milTionaries manifefted equal zeal in diffeminating 
its dodrincs in Atia, Africa, and America. In the early part of 
the century, the Jefuits converted great numbers to the profcffion The JciUiui 
of the Romilh faith, in the Eall Indies, particularly in the king- 
doms of Carnate, Madura, and Marava, on the coaft of Malabar, 
in the kingdom of Tonquin, in the Chinefe empire, and in certain 

* It was the unexpe<^ed fuccefs which had attended thefe pious labours, that 
firft excited the atteiuion of the Parliament and people of England, and gave rife 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts, which has been 
before mentioned. 

^ See page 6o. 
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provinces of America. It is, however, to be feared, that the 
greater number of thofe whom the Romifli miflionaries have per- 
fuaded to rcnounc'c Paganifm, arc Chrillians only fo far as exter- 
nal profctfion and the obfervance of certain religious ceremonies 
extend ; and that, with very little of the true fpirit of Chriftianity, 
they retain their ancient fupcrftitions under a different form. 

The converts which were made by the Proteftant miflionaries 
during this century, though far lefs numerous, were, in general, 
much more folid and fincere. In the year 1706, Frederic the 
Fourth, King of Denmark, with equal wifdom, piety, and munifi- 
cence, cfiabliflicd a miflion for the converfion of the Indians on 
the coafi of Coromandel, which has been eminently fuccefsfiil. 
The firll miflionary from this noble inftitution was Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgius, a man of confiderablc learning and eminent piety 
who applied himfelf with fo much zeal to the ftudy of the lan- 
guage of the country, that in a few years he obtained fo perfed a 
knowledge of it, as to be able to converfe fluently with the na- 
tives. His addrefles to them, and his conferences with the Brah- 
mins, were attended with fo much fuccefs, that a Chriftian Church 
was founded in the fecond year of his minillry, which has been 
gradually increafing to the prefent time. During his rcfidence in 
India, he maintained a correfpondence with feveral European fo- 
vereigns ; and on his return to Europe in the year 1714, on the 
aflairs of his miflion, he was honoured m ith an audience by King 
CJeorge the Firfl: ; and was invited to attend a fitting of the Bi- 
fliops in the Society for promoting Chrifiian Knowledge, to whofc 
patronage the Danifli miflion had been fome time previoufly re- 

Dr. Buchanan dates his arrival in India in October 1705. See his Memoir, 
p. 69. 
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commended The grancT work, to which the King and the cent. 

Biihops dirccilcd his attention, was a tranflatipn of the Scrip- ^ 

tures into the Tamel language ; and fo diligent was this emi- 
nent initTionary in his Itudies, that before the year 1719 he had 
com2>leted that great work, and had, alfo, compofed a Gram- 
mar and. Dictionary of the fame tongue, which are Hill extant. 

\Mth this zealous miffionary was allbciatcd Henry Plutlcho, 
and John Ernell Grundlerus. The firtl Ration in which they 
were etlablilhcd was Tranquebar, on the coall of Coromandel, 
which has continued to be the chief leat of the Danifli mif- 
fion. Ziegenbalgius finiffied his mortal courfe in India at the 
early age of thirty-fix years ; but a conftant fucceffion of zealous 
and pious men has been continued, by whole miniftry Chriftianity 
has been extended to many difierent parts of India ; and although 
the number of the converts which have been made is far lliort of 
that of which the Romilli miffionaries boaft, it mull be remem- 
bered, that Protellant teachers are not accuftomed to confider any 
as fuch, until fome fatisfaClory proofs are given of the extent of 
their knowledge, and of the fincerity of their practice of the 
Chrillian religion. Befides the patronage and affiltance which the 
venerable Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge thus af- 
forded to the Danifli million at Tranquebar, and which has ever 
fince been continued, in the year 1728 it fent out miffionaries atExienfionof 
its own expence to Madras j who were followed, in 1737, by 
others to Cuddalore, Negapatam, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, and i"'!'-'- 
in 1 766 to Tirutfchinapally ; by whofe indefatigable labours, 
above all, by thofe of the apoftolic Swartz, Chriftian congrega- 
tions have been formed in thofe places, and in many others in 


•* By the Rev. Anthony William Boehm, Chaplain to Prinoe George of Den- 
mark. 
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their neighbourhood. The lame excellent Society alio fupports a 
nnliionary at Malacca. 

Amongft the Proteftant Churches which have diftinguillied 
theml’elves hy their zeal in the propagation of Chriftianity, that 
of the Unitas I’ratrum, or Moravians, is entitled to hold a very 
high rank. It is well known, that this body of Chrillians have 
long fince purged themfelvcs from the corrupt pradlices which 
were once jtilily objeded againll them^, and are now in general 
diftingiiillicd by the peculiar limplicity and purity of their moral 
and religious condud. During a long courle of years, they have 
fupported millions in various parts of the world ; and in ardent 
zeal for the convcrlion of the heathen, in patience under the moll 
difficult and trying circumllances, in pcrlevcrance amidll the moll 
unpromifing appearances, they have never, perhaps, been fur- 
palled by any •denomination of Chrillians. The Church of the 
United Brethren fupports twenty-nine different millions, in which 
one hundred and lixty miffionaries are employed. Their principal 
Rations arc in Greenland, on the coall of Labrador, in Canada, 
and amongll the North American Indians ; in the illands of Ja- 
maica, Antigua, St. Chrillopher’s, Tobago; amongll the Indians 
and free Negroes in Bambey, near Surinam ; amongll the Hot- 
tentots at Bavian’s Kloof, near the Cape of Good Hope ; and at 
Sarepta, near Allracan. Various millions are ellablillied in thele 
remote parts of the world, and in many of them they have been 
lignally fuccefsful k 


® See Morticini, VoL VI. p. 23. note. 

' In confirmation of this aflertion, fee Barrow's Travels in Southern Africa, 
where a very interefting account is given of the Moravian niiflion at Bavian> 
Kloof, on the banks of Zonder End River. 
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The difcoveries^ whicli were made by the late celebrated navi- 
gator, Captain Cook, and others, during the eiglUeenth century, 
opened a vail field for the propagation of Chrifiianit) , which has 
not, however, hitherto been cultivated to any great extent. In 
the year 1795, a focicty was formed amongll various clalfes of 
Englifh Diflenters, to which large funis were fubferibed, and un- 
der the aufpices of which a miffion was undertaken to the illand 
of Otaheite ; which, though by no means with a fuceefs atifwer- 
ing the fanguine expectations of its fupporters, continues to exilL 
The fame fociety has direCled its efforts to fouthern Africa, and to 
Canada, where its mifiions have been attended with coniiderable 
fuccefs ^ Six of its mitfionaries, alfo, were fent to Trancjuc'bar in 
the year 1805 , of whom three remained to learn the Tamel 
tongue, two fettled in Ceylon, and a third was on his way to that 
illand, Thefe mitfionaries have fince been followed by feveral 
others from the fame fociety, who, with the roll ol their brethren, 
are now labouring in different parts of India 


c F N T. 

xvni. 
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Amongft the regions to which Chrillianity has been carried 
during this century, mull alfo be mentioned the colony of New 
South Wales ; where, however, it has been as yet almoll entirely 
confined to the exiled European inhabitants of that remote fi;ttle- 
ment. 

In the year 1703 . » milfionary fociety was iiillitutcd by ^‘cnnptift 
Engliih Baptifts, the attention of vvliich has been hitlierto directed 
to Bengal. The feat of this million is fixed at the Danifli tadlory 

' Sec the Reports of this Society, particularly that of tlie prefent year, tSoy. 

* At Vizigapatnam, and M.adras, i.i Tr.avancore, and at Surat. 
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of Seranipore, and its labours have within the laft two years been 
unexpectedly luccelsful 

Towards the clofe of tliis century, feveral other focieties were 
inftituted in Scotland, for the purpofe of fending millionaries to 
Pagan countries, the principal of which are at Edinburgh and 
Glalgow. They had not, however, efFeAed tlie eftablilhment ot 
any million till the year 1803 ; when the Rev. Henry Brunton 
and Mr. Patterfon left Edinburgh, under the patronage of the Mif- 
lionary Society in that city, with the view of attempting a fettle- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Altracan. The former of thele 
milfionaries had already dillinguilhed himfelf by his fcniccs in 
Africa, which he was obliged to quit on account of his health, af- 
ter having made conlidcrable progrefs in the Soofoo language. At 
St. J’etertburgh, Mr. Brunton and his companion met with a very 
favourable reception from the Rudian government, and were fur- 
nilhcd with letters to the governors of the different provinces in 
their way to Aftracan. On the eighth of July they arrived at Sa- 
repta, the colony of the United Brethren, and proceeded in a few 
days to Aftracan. Although this city was confidered as a favour- 
able fituation for endeavouring to extend tbe Golpel among the 
Pagans and Mohammedans, Mr. Brunton wiflied to find a fitua- 
tion contiguous both to Perfia and Turkey, whilft it Ihould be ren- 
dered lecure by being under the Ruffian government, where mif- 
fionaries might learn wi^h facility the languages of thefe countries, 
and frt)in which they might go forth to preach the Gofpel. Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded under the protection of the Ruffian go- 
vernment from Aftracan on the tenth of Auguft, for the purpofe 

‘ This luiffion will be mentioned again in the following DilTertation. 

of 
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of feleding an eligible Ipot for liis permanent refulenee. He rr, \i. 
pitched at length upon a Tartar village, ealled Kamfs, litnated near 
the fource of the river Cuhanc, on the frontier of the Rulllan em- 
pire, properly in the (’ircatlian country, at an equal dilianee iVom 
the Euxine and Cafpian feas, and being within a ti w da\s’ jour- 
ney of Ferlia and ilokkaria, and within fifty miles of Turke\ . 'I'Ik^ 
mitlionaries enjoy the protection of a Rutlian garriibn in the fort 
of this village. In this Ration Mr. Rrunton has been Joined by 
feveral other milTionaries, and is proceeding with remarkable zeal 
and fuccefs. Betides endeavouring to inftruCl the natives of tlie 
country, and the tirangers who vilit them, in the Chrillian reli- 
gion, the milTionaries have purebafed many native youths, Raves 
to the CircaRians and €ubane Tartars, and have formed a fchool 
for their inflruClion, in which they arc taught the Turkilh and 
Englifli languages. Mr. Brunton has written and printed a 
trad in Arabic againll Mohammedifm, and ditperfed it with fuc- 
cefs, together with fome Arabic New Teflaments. He has alfo 
made confiderable progrefs in tranllating the Scriptures into the 
native language. The lateR accounts which have been received 
of this intereliing miRion Rate that the fettlement is healthy ; 
that the baptized natives condud themfelves in a manner becom- 
ing their profeRion ; that their young people are very promifing, 
feveral of them being able to read both TurkiRi and EngliRi ; that 
the prejudices of the lurrounding natives arc not fo violent as for- 
merly, and that even fome of the ERenc^s are become friimdly, 
and feem to vvifli well to their caufe. The RuRian government 
has made them a grant of land, and annexed to the grant certain 
important privileges *. 

At the commencement of the prefent ccntnrij, a focicty was 
* See the Proceedings of the Edinburgh Miffion. 

inRituted 
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inftitiited in London by members of the Eftabliflied Church for 
milTions to Africa and the Eaft. From the want of any offers 
from our own countrymen, this refpedable fociety was induced to 
refort to Germany for miflionaries to carry its defigns into execu- 
tion. U'hey engaged feveral pious young men, who were in a 
courfe of education at an inftitution at Berlin for that purpofe, to 
place themfclvcs under their protedion. Of thefe, two, after hav- 
ing received laitheran ordination, embarked in the year 1804 for 
the colony at Sierra T.eone, on the weliern coaft of Africa, where 
they have hitherto been chiefly employed in performing the public 
offices of religion in that fettlement, in perfeding their knowledge 
of the native languages, and in inftruding a conliderablc number 
of native children. One of them had, however, made fome ex- 
curfions amongfl the Soofoos, for the purpofe of afeertaining their 
difpofitions, and of fixing on fome fpot for a miffionary ftation. 
Three other miffionaries, alfo Germans, have fince failed for Sierra 
Leone, to join their brethren in that colony. 

In North America, during the prefent century, a very unufual 
degree of zeal has been excited for the propagation of Chriftianity. 
A millionary fociety has been ertabliflied in the province of New 
Connedicut, confiding chiefly, if not wholly, of Independents, 
vi'ho form there what is called the Standing Order. The objed, 
at which they have principally aimed, has been to introduce the 
knowledge of Chridianity.into thofc back fettlements, where, as 
yet, no religious inditutions have been formed, and where the in- 
habitants in general are grofsly ignorant. In an account of their 
proceedings lately publilhed by this fociety. it appears that very 
confiderable fuccefs had attended the labours of their miffionaries. 
The didrids in which they had been chiefly employed were the 
wedern and northern counties of the date of New York, the 

northern 
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northern parts of Vermont, the north-weft part of Pennf^ Ivania, 

and the recent fottlement called New Gonne(ilicu.t. I lie readinel's 

and cordiality with which numbers in thefe regions have em- 
braced the great truths of the Gofpcl, and the happy etfeds which 
teem to have been produced on their conduct, leave little room to 
doubt that the divine bleffing has attended the labours of thefe 
miflionaries. 

By letters received in Oftober, 1805, from the Rev. John Ser- 
geant, raiflionary to the New Stockbridge Indians near Oneida, it 
appears, that a very pleafing occurrence had lately taken place in 
that quarter. About a third part of the Oneida tribe of Indians, 
who had been avowed Pagans, had united themfelves to Mr. Ser- 
geant's congregation. Ihe Indians alto of the Delaware nation, 
who are numerous, and are confidcred as the head ot the other 
tribes, “ unanimoufly agreed to accept and take hold with both 
“ hands” of the offer made to them of introducing ?mong them 
“ civilization and the Chriftian religion.” They faid, they were 
ready to receive both a minifter and a fchoolmafter. 

Chriftianity is likely to flourifli amongft the Mohawk Indians, iv Mo- 
by the adive exertions of Mr. Norton, one of their chiefs ^ who, 
during a rcfidence of fomc months in England m the years 1 8o.5 
and 1 8o6, tranflated the Gofpel of St. John into that language, 
the printing of which was aided by “ the Britifli and Foreign Bible 

Society,” and intended on his return to complete the New Icl- 
tament, for the printing of which he has taken out a prefs to 

America. 

In the ifland of Ceylon, Chriftianity, which had been eftablifhed Ce.ion. 

^ The lodlan name of this chief is Teyoninhokarawin. 

and 
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and chcriflicd by the Dutch, had been much neglected after the 
Englifli took pofleffion of it, till the arrival of the Honourable 
Fredcriek North. lie interelled himfelf greatly in the diffulion 
of our holv religion ; and, under his aufpiees, I'ehools were etta- 
bliflied in each parifli of the four dittriHs, into which the Britith 
pofletRons are divided ; in which the youth :^c inttriufled in read- 
ing and writing their own language, and in the principles of 
Chriltianity. 'J'liere are two or three Clergymen in each of the 
principal ditlrids, by whom divine fcrvicc for Protellants is per- 
formed on Sundays, atul one native preacher is Rationed in each 
of the leller diRiids : fomc of thefe latter are men of principle 
and ability, and extremely ufeful. At Colombo, all'o, there is a 
tlourillnng academy, divided into three fchools, Cingaleie, Mala- 
bar, and European : the children are taught the Englilh as well as 
the native languages in the moR perfed manner. The Cingalefe 
are Ions of their chiefs ; and as they will be well grounded in 
ChriRian principles, their influence and example are likely to be 
produdive of the moR happy confequences '. 

We have now in a very rapid and curfory manner traced the 
rife, progrefs, and decline, the revival and extenfion of ChriRianity 
in every quarter of the world, from its RrR promulgation to the 
prefent time. To dwell at length on the points which deferve 
attention, with reference to the inquiry with which this brief re- 
view is immediately conneded, would be to anticipate the fubjeds 
of the following Dillertation. The light which they are calculated 
to throw on them will, it is prefumed, be clearly perceived in their 
fubfequent difculfion. In the mean time, it is fufficient to obferve, 

> See Letter of a Clergyman in Ceylon, 1801. Appendix to the Third Report 
of the Society for Miflions to Africa and the EalL 


that 
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that the civilization of the tvorhl has kept pace v\ ith the (n ogi c/s of ( 
our divine religion ; that Chrillian nations have in every a^^e eon — 
lidered it to be their duty to propagate it in unenliglilened rep;ions; 
that fucccfs has, for the inoft part, attended tlieir endea\onrs, 
when the proper means have been taken to ieenre it; and, that the 
confequenccs of theif exertions, in proportion as they have been 
fuccefsful, have been utfiformly henefieial to theinfidves, and pro- 
duiftive of the raoft important bleliings to the favoured objects of 
their benevolence. 
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A 


DISSERTATION, &c. 


PART I. 

ON THE PROBABLE DESIGN OF THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
IN SUBJECTING SO LARGE A PORl'ION OF ASIA 
TO THE BRITISH DOMINION. 


“ Tous les grands empires que nous avons vus fur la terre, out concouru par 
divers moyens au bien de la Religion, et k la gloire de Dieu." 

Bojfuit, DtfmuTS fur rHiJloirc Univ. far. 3 . chap. i. 

That the Almighty Creator of the Univerle upholds by his 
preferving power the world which he has formed, direefts it by his 
infinite wifdom, and governs it by his fovereign authority, is a 
truth, which is equally the dictate of natural, and of revealed re- 
ligion. The acknowledgment of his fuperintending providence 
cannot, indeed, be juftly feparated from that of his exilicncc and 
attributes. If we own the being of a God, the firft Caufc of all 
things, and aferibe to him the perfe<ftions of omnifcience and om- 
nipotence, it neceflarily follows, that creation, in all its vafi; ex- 
tent, together with the fucceflivc and infinitely diverfified opera- 
tions, events, and circumftances, which relate to it, mud be open 
to his view, and fubjed: to his control. 


To 
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•To believers in divine revelation, and with fuch only we are 
concerned, it wQuld, however, be wholly unneceflary to enter 
into any long and elaborate proof of this point. Every part of the 
facred Volume contains declarations of the providence of God ; 
and one of its principal defigns is, to confirm and illuftrate that 
doctrine, with refpedl both to nations and individuals, by the fadls 
which are there recorded. In the infpired writings, the great 
Author of all things is every where reprefented as being intimate- 
ly prefent to the works of his creating hand. He alone appears 
as the fupreme Difpofer and Governor of the Univerfe, “ working 
“ all things after the counfel of his own will,” and doing ** what- 
“ foever pleafeth him in the armies of heaven, and amongft the 
“ inhabitants of the earth.” Without infringing, either on the 
juftice and holinefs of the Deity, or on the freedom and refponfi- 
bility of man, the facred writers uniformly deferibe the multiplied 
events of this lower world, as under the controlling influence of 
the divine Providence. To this direding caufe, they attribute the 
rife and progrefs, the revolutions and fucceflions, the decline and 
fall of Rates and empires ; and to this they refer the changing 
fortunes of femilies and individuals. From the government of the 
univerfe, according to their reprefentations, chance is therefore 
altogether excluded. The conduct of his creatures, whether con- 
fonant or adverfe to his revealed will, is, in various ways, overruled 
by the fupreme Difpofer of all tlsings Whilft they are purfu- 
ing their own narrow and«&ort-fighted fchemes, the providence 
of God reduces the confufcd and difeordant mafs of human ac- 
tions to order and harmony ; determines what is to them uncer- 
tain and contingent ; unites what is apparently unconnedled ; 

• See note H, 

See particularly on this fubjeQ the eloquent Conclufioni of the Hiftoriey^ of 
Boflliet and Rollin. 


bends 
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bends to his own defigns what might be very differently intended 
by man ; and out of this moral chaos, works the purpofes of hi.s 
own wifdom and goodnefs. 

Before we proceed to a more particular view of this fubjcdl, it 
may be important to advert to what appears to be the leading de- 
fign of the divine Providence in the government of the world at 
large. 

Without entering on the various quellions which necelfarily 
arife out of fo extenfive a fubjed, it will be fufficient for the pur- 
pofe of ^the prefent inquiry to Hate, that the grand delign of the 
Almighty, in the various difpenfations of his providence from the 
beginning of the world, has. either immediately or remotely, 
borne a relation to the moral and religious improvement of man- 
kind, by the introdudion and ellablifliment of the Chrillian reli- 
gion. “ The hiUory of redemption,” to adopt the language of an 
admirable writer‘s, “ is coeval with that of the globe itfelf, ha.s 
“ run through every llage of its exiftence, and will outlaft its ut- 
“ moft duration.— The fuccefs of mighty conquerors, the policy 
“ of Hates, the deHiny of* empires, depend on the fecret purpofe of 
“ God in his Son Jefus ; .to tv/iq/e homur all the myjlermis work- 
“ ings of his providence are now, Imve hitherto been, ami mil for 
“ et-er he, direaed," The truth of this reprefentation may be 
corroborated by an appeal to facred hiHory and the fulfilment of 
prophecy, and to the general hiftory of the world J. 

The feparation of the family of Abraham from the furrounding 
nations, their miraculous departure out of Egypt, and the revela- 
tion of the divine will, which was made to their great Legiflator, 


c Dr. Hurd, the prefent venerable Bifhop of Worcefter. See hi. Sermon be- 
fore the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpcl in foreign Part., in the year 


1781. 

* See note I. 


L 
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amidll the thunders of mount Sinai ; the expullion of the idola- 
trous inhabitants of Paleftine, and the fublequent eftabiilbment of, 
the Ifraelites in that promifed land ; are alone decifive proofs of the 
providence of God, and of his detign in forming that peculiar peo- 
ple. The fame important truths are ftrikingly confirmed by the 
hittory of thofe heathen nations, which were either more or lefs 
connected with the Jews. Thefe, according to the denunciations of 
the Jewifh prophets, were made the inftruments of executing the 
judgments of the Almighty againfi: his rebellious people ; and 
were, in turn, themfelves chaftifed for their own more flagrant 
idolatry and wickednefs. But, in the midft of thefe deiblating 
judgments, we may trace the hand of the divine Providence in 
the falutary efFeds which refultcd from them ; in the radical 
cure of that propenfity to idolatiy®, which, till the period of the 
Baby lonifli captivity, had marked the charader of the Jewifti peo- 
ple ; and in the difperfion of their facred writings amongft their 
conquerors. . . ^ 

The feries of prophecies^ w^ich defcribe the rife, progrefs, du- 
ration, and decline of thofe mighty empires, which fucceliively 
arole in the woiid,,and which* while they tended to difilite civi- 
lization and knowledge, were ultimately- ctefigned to be fubfer- 
vient to the purpofes of God concerning his Church, affords a fur- 
ther proof and illullration of the prefent aigument. Before the 
termination of the Babylonilh captivity, we may ohforve, in exad 
accordance with the. predidUa^ of , the. prophet Daniel, the over- 
throw of that formidable ppwert which„bad for ages opprefied the 
people of God, and, the rife of a . pew empire, whole moft cele- 
brated monarch reftored th®fo to their country and their wor- 

< This has been denied, but.a|^>arently on infufBcient grounds, by the late 
learned Bifliop Horfley, in his trandation of Hofea. 

Ihip; 
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fhip ; and whofe fucceflbrs continued to proteft them, till tlicy 
alfo were overwhelmed by the refilllefs arms of the King of Ma- 
cedon. The conquefts of Alexander the Great, who, together 
with his immediate fucceflbrs, regarded the Jewifti people with 
peculiar favour, were followed by their eflablifliment, not onl>^ in 
Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, but in the provinces of Up- 
per Afia, Alia Minor, and Greece. Hence originated the ncceflity 
of the Septuagint tranllation of the Jewifli Scriptures, and the 
confequent diflemination of the knowledge of the true God among 
the Gentiles, and the expeAations of the Jews concerning the 
Melliah. Meanwhile, the fourth great empire of the world, 
which was deftined to accomplifli fo important a part in promot- 
ing the civil and religious improvement of mankind, gradually, 
and almoft imperceptibly, arofe. In the plenitude of Roman 
greatnefs, when the principal nations of the earth were ynited in 
one vaft empire, the greater part of them in a Hate of civilisation; 
when two celebrated languages almoft univerfally prevailed, and 
the readieft intercourle was aftbrded from one extremity of its 
extenfive territories to the other ; the long-expe<fted Meflenger of 
the Moll High defeended from heaven, to impart to mankind that 
knowledge, after which they had long been enquiring in vain, 
and which was elTentially conneded with their prefent and future 
welfare. 

In what manner the providence of God may be difeerned in 
the plantation of the Chriftian Church throughout the world, we 
already Icen^. The circumftances of difficulty and oppoli- 
tion, amidft which the Gofpel was firft preached, the feries of 
perlecutions which its difciples fuftained during the firft three 


^ See the Brief Hifloric View of the Propagation of Chriftianity, prefixed to this 
Diilertation. . 
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hundred years after its introdudlion, by which the intrinfic Virtue 
and excellence of jChriftianity were tried and illuftrated ; its efta- 
blilhment under Conftantine the Great, by which idolatry became 
almoft entirely extinguiflied, and Chrillianity more widely dif- 
perfed and more firmly rooted, previous to the difmemberment of 
the empire ; the gradual converfion of the barbarous nations, by 
•which it was punilhe^ for its former perfccutions, and at length 
gradually fubvcrted ; all proclaim the fuperintending providence 
of the Almighty Governor of the world, and his defign, in the re- 
volutions and fates of Rates and empires, of eftablilhing and ex- 
tending the Chriftian Church, for the moral improvement and 
happinefs of mankind. 

"^Ihe eonquefts of Charlemagne, and the ellablilhment of the 
new empire, were eventually produdive of fimilar effeds. The 
revival of literature, after the darknefs of the middle ages, tow’ards 
the clofc of the fifteenth century, which by exciting a fpirit of in- 
quiry and refearch, led the way to that important revolution in 
the Church, which took place in the fiicceeding century, may alfb 
be adduced in fupport of the prefent argument. Above all, the 
Reformation, which fpeedily extended itfelf over fo great a part 
of Europe, is one of the moft Rriking proofs of the reality of a di- 
> ine Providence, and of its defign in the changes of human affairs, 
which is afforded by the modern hiftory of the world. The union 
of political and religious caufes, which fo remarkably charaderized 
this great event, fo far from weakening this view of it, tends 
greatly to illuflratfe and ftreiigthen it; by fhcwing in how remark- 
able a manner the great Ruler of the world can caufe the various 
and difcordant motives which aduate mankind, to concur in the 
fulfilment of his defigns. In no country was this fuperintending 
condud of the divine Providence, in the progrefs of the Reforma- 
tion, more figjially apparent, than in our own. Even the inter- 
ruption. 
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ruption, which was given to the falutary work of reform during 
the temporary prevalence of bigotry and perfecution, ferved only 
to root more deeply in the minds of men their oppofition to Po- 
pery, and their zeal for Proteftantifm. The difeovory of the New 
World, which added fuch diftinguilhed lulire to the clofe of the 
fifteenth century, opened a new and fplendid feene, in which the 
traces of th# lame divine fuperintendance «re llrikingly vilible. 
In the colonization of North America, during the feventeenth cen- 
tury, by adventurers from this country, we may perceive the ad- 
vancement of mankind in civilization, and the progrefs of that di- 
vine religion, which is the mod powerful and fuccefsful inllru- 
ment of promoting it. 

To the preceding view of the providential government of the 
world, ybffJC ohjeSions may undoubtedly be rhadc. It is certain, 
that, notwithfianding the evident dellgn of the divine Providence 
in different ages of the world refpetSIing the Chriftian Church, 
which has been before ftated, the hiftory ot mankind prefenls va- 
rious important events, which it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
with it. A formidable objeflion of this kind may be taken from 
the irruption and exte'nflve dominion of Mohammedifm in coun- 
tries which had previoufly enjoyed the light of Chriftianity. But 
to this it may be replied, that the triumph of the Arabian impof- 
ture was both the natural effeA, and the judicial punilhment, of 
the corrupt Rate of the Eaftern Churcfi in the feventh century; 
that the contrail between Mohammedifm and Chriftianity is a 
confirmation of the divine origin of the latter ; and that we know 
not for what great and important purpofes this Antichriftian delu- 
fion has been permitted to prevail. The time, however, feems to 
be approaching, when the veil will be removed from this rnyf- 

terious difpenfation of divine Providence. The darknefs and cor- 
ruption 
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ruption of the middle ages, and the entire permiflion of the Papal 
apoftaiy ; the moral Hate of the great continents of Africa and of 
South America, may be further alleged in fupport of the objedlion 
in quellion. 

In all thefe cafes, the difficulty muft certainly be admitted. But 
it is to be remembered, that fimilar objedlions may be made as to 
the partial diftribution* of natural and civil advantagell and the ge- 
neral conftitution and courfe of nature. Every inquiry into the 
caufes of the difficulties which thus occur both in the natural and 
in the moral world, ultimately refolves itfelf into the queftion con- 
cerning the origin of evil. It may be fufficient, therefore, to ob- 
ferve, that, notwithftanding the general defign of the fupreme 
Being rcfpeding the happinefs and improvement of his creatures, 
it is continually liable to be counteraAed by their own folly and 
perverfenefs, and to be interrupted by the difpenfations of his pro- 
vidence, for the purpole of punilhing, correcting, and remedying 
the evils of which they have themfelves been the authors. This 
confideration, together with ^ that of our partial views and inca- 
pacity to deteraiine concerning the whole lyftem of the divine go- 
vernment, are the legitimate and decifive anfwers to the objections 
which have been thus briefly noticed. 

But to refume our view of the operations of divine Providence. 

The entire hiftory of our highly favoured country forms one 
continued feries of inflanCM of divine fuperintendence*; and in no 
part of it more remarkabljr'than in that which relates to the exr 
tenfive and flourifhing empire which it has, during the laft ceii- 
tury, been gradually acquiring in the Eaft. 

( See this fubjeA admirably onfislded and illudrated by Mrs. H. More in her 
late work, ‘‘ Hints towards forming the Chara^r of a Young Princels,” vol. ii. 
chap. 38, 39. 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely one hundred years have elapfed, (ince the firll com- 
mercial grant was made to the Britifh merchants trading to India, 
by the Emperor Ferokfere. The defcendant of that monarch, 
and the rcprefentative of the mighty Tamerlane, is miv reduced 
to the humiliating neceflity of deriving his foie protedion and 
fupport from the power and the generofity of the liritifli govern- 
ment. Early in the eighteenth century, ,the Englilh and the 
French were nearly on an equality, as rivals and competitors tor 
the fuperiority in India ; but within the thort Ipacc of twenty 
years, from 1741 to 1760, the former had obtained fo decided a 
preponderance, that the influence of the latter may be laid to have 
been nearly annihilated. Subfequent attempts to recover their 
influence have been uniformly baffled and defeated, and have 
tended only to confirm and extend our oriental power. At the 
commencement, of the tame period, the Englitli, in common with 
other European nations, held, by a precarious tenure, a few limited 
fadorial pofleflions on the coaft. Their territories at the prefent 
moment comprehend nearly one half of Ilinduflan, and llic De- 
can, while their power and influence have become paramount over 
the whole peninfula. From Cape Comorin to the imperial city 
of Delhi, a trad of country two thoufand five hundred mdes in 
length, containing fixty millions of native inhabitants, the Brkilli 

dominion is fovereign and uncontrolled. 

In taking even the moft curfory view of the Britilli empire in 
India, it is fcarcely poflible to avoid being ftruck with the con- 
trail in its hiftory which has been thus briefly exhibited, and with 
the extraordinaiy and rapid manner in which that empire has 
been acquired. To tvhat caufe are we to attribute the preemi- 
nence which it has thus obtained ? Much is, doubtlefs, to be 
aferibed to the prudence, the ‘lagacity, the forefight of our go- 
vernors : to the IkiU of our military and naval commanders, and 
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to the undaunted bravery of our troops, in the various eritical and 
arduous circumftances in which they have been engaged. But 
thefe are merely iecondary and inftrumental caufes, the vifible and 
human means by which the work has been accompliflied. The 
view which has already been given of the direBing and controlling 
agency of the divine Providence is fufficient to turn our attention 
to the firft great caufe of our Eaft Indian fuccefles. Without de- 
termining the juftice, or alTuming the divine approbation of our 
proceedings, we can be at no loft to whom to aferibe our unexam- 
pled progreft in Afia. To that fupreme Ruler, who holds in his 
hands the reins of the univerfe ; who, as one of the proudeft po- 
tentates the world ever -faw was once compelled to acknowledge, 
regulates the deftinies of dates and kingdoms, mud be attributed 
the empire which has been thus obtained. To Him mud be 
aferibed the defeat of the counfels and the enterprifes of our ene- 
mies ; the almod uninterrupted fuccedes of our policy and our 
arms ; the wifdom and the courage which have marked our Ori- 
ental enterprifes. 

An obvious and important inquiry, however, arifes out of the 
preceding reprefentation, as to the probable dejign of the divine Pro- 
vidence infttbjeBingfo large a portion of Afia to the Britifh domi- 
niofi. On no fubjed are we more liable to err, than in the opi- 
nions or the conjectures which we may venture to form concerning 
the intentions of the fupreme Being. Clearly as the will of the 
Almighty is revealed to Us in the Scriptures, it is chiefly confined 
to the general principles of the divine government, his difpofitions 
towards his creatures, and the duties which he requires from them. 
Of his ultimate defigns refpeCting either nations or individuals, no 
account is given, nor could it be Juflly expeCted. Thefe are 
amongd “ the fecret things” whic& belong only to the mod High. 
It is fufficient for us to be aflured, that, though “ clouds and dark- 

“ neft 
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“ nefs are round about him, rigliteoufnefs and judgment arc the 
“ habitation of his throne.” Wirat, therefore, may be the Jecrcl 
and final defign of the divine Providence in bellowing u])on Great 
Britain fo extenfive an Oriental dominion, and what the remote 


conjequenccs of its exiftence and eontinuanee, as forel'een by the 
mind of that glorious Being, "known unto wlioiiKare all his 
" works from the beginning of the world,” it would he eqtially 
prefumptuous and vain to inquire. 'J'o fuch relearche.s if may be 
juftly faid, " Ke that prelicth into the light lhall he opprelfed 
" with glory.” The duty and the intcrell of *hian arc; of a hum- 
bler nature. From the general declarations of holy Writ, illul- 
trated and confirmed as they are by the hkiory of former ages, and 
the events which are palling before our eyes, fufficient liglit may 
be afforded to guide us both to a fafe and beneficial conclulion. 
We have taken a brief and rapid furvey of the ways of Provi- 
dence from the earliell ages. We have before us, in the clear 
and unimpeachable page of facred hillory, a long aiid uninter- 
rupted feries of difpenfations, by which the great empires of the 
world were made fueceffively to promote the general civilization 
and happinefs of mankind, and, more efpecially, to advance the 
progrefs of true religion in the world. The avarice and am- 
bition of heathen raonarchs, under the controlling influence of 
the fupreme Difpofer, have unwillingly been made to bend to 
the accomplifhment of his wife and benevolent deligns. Caufw 
and inftruments apparently the moll adverfe and unconneaed, 
and events feemingly the moft untoward, have been rendered the 
means of producing effeas the moft beneficial and important to 

the human race. , . ^ c u c- 

What, then, is the nonclufion which obvwnily rcfults In.m 

there confidenttions i Can it he, that the divine Prnv.dcn^ ha, 

in fuch a remartahle manner fubjeaed fo large a porOon of Aha 
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to tlie Britiih dominion, merely for the purpofe of gratifying the 
pride or the ambition of our country ; of aggrandizing our 
power, our wealth, or our refources ? Nay, even of opening to 
us, by the extenfion of our commerce, the means of more fuc- 
cefsfully refilling, in the prefent perilous and critical times, the 
formidable»and increafing power of our European enemy ? Was 
it for this only, that it has pleafed the Almighty Ruler of the 
nations, to watch over the rifing interells of Great Britain in 
the Eaft, to fuller its infant fettlements, to proted them from 
the fecret machiniftions, and the open attacks, of their invete- 
rate foes ; to difpofe the native princes of India in general to 
prefer the Britith alliance ; to bellow on the plains of '' PlalTey, 
Porto-Novo, and Delhi, victories, which equal the moll cele- 
brated military exploits of ancient or of modern times ; and, by 
the combination of thefe circumllances, to give fo early and de- 
cided a fuperiority to Great Britain, not only over the French, 
but over every other rival power in India ? With the principles 
which have been before laid down, and the means which we pof- 
fefs of afeertaining their truth, we cannot, furely, be induced to 
form fo. arrogant and fo limited a conclufion. We may, indeed, 
and we ought, gratefully to acknowledge liie important political 
and commercial advantages, which refult to this country from our 
Oriental dominion, more particularly in the prefent extraordinary 
lituation of Europe ; but, if ill becomes us to limit our views to 
confiderations of this nature. 

“ Providence,” to ufe the^kinguage of Sir William Jones, “ has 
'* thrown thefe Indian territories into the- arms of Britain, for 
“ their protedion and welfare*;” and they have already derived 

^ The celebrated vidories obtained by Lord Clive, Sir Eyre Coote, and Lord 
Lake. 

* See Load Teignmouth’s Life of Sir William Jones, Vol. II. p. 337. 

invaluable 
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Invaluable blcflings from her. They have pafl’cil from the bar- 
barous and oppreflive defpotifrn of their Mohammedan loti- 
querors, to the mild, and equitable, and falutary government 
of this ifland. Encouragement has been afforded, by the Jlritilli 
commerce, for the exercife of their indullry in arts, mamifa<-- 
tures, and agriculture. The great body of the people have 
been refeued from the arbitrary and infatiablc exa(ftions of na- 
tive governors and magiftrates ; and, inllcad of an annually va- 
rying tribute, exaded often at the difcrction of the public ollicers, 
and increafing with the ability of the landholder to i)ay it, the 
amount of the revenue demanded by the Company has been (ixe;d 
in perpetuity, leaving to the economy, (kill, and indullry ot indi- 
viduals, all the benefit derivable from the exertion of thofc qua- 


lities. 

The regular and impartial adminijlration of jiijlice is an- 
other eminent advantage, which has refulted to India from her 
fubjedion to Great Britain. To eftimate the full value of this ad- 
vantage, we mull recoiled the corruption which very generally 
pervaded the courts of juflice under Mohammedan authority ; in 
which the influence of power and wealth was irrefilhble to to in- 
tolerable a degree, that the poor could rarely obtain redrefs lor the 
moft flagrant injuries committed by a powerful or rich oppreflor. 
The adminiftration of civil, criminal, and even financial junfd.c- 
tion was frequently veiled in the fame perfon. At all times, the 
diftribution of juflice was too much fubjed to the dilcretion of 
the judge; and the record of his proceedings, when made was 
fummary and imperfed. Inflead of ‘hi* vexatious and indefinite 
courfe, a regular fyflem has been ellabhlbed Ihe fundions of 
the civil judge are feparated from thofe of the local mag.flrate ; 
the proceedings of both, as well as thofe of the 
of criminal caufes. are regulated .by fixed rules ; and a corred re- 

M 2 
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Cord of them is preferved. A fyftem of appeal ia civil fuits 
has been inftituted ; the proceedings in criminal caufes, where the 
fentence afFcdls the life or liberty of the convidl beyond a limited 
period, are fubje<ft to the revilion of a fuperior court, before the 
fentence can be executed ; and the regulations, by which all 
ad, are publiflied in the native languages. The Britifli goveim- 
ftient, agreeably to the didates of a wife policy, has adopted the 
criminal code of the Mohammedans, which it found eftablilhed, 
and which is not only more familiar, but better fuited to the na- 
tives, than our own : but it has, at the fame time, aboliflied the 
more fanguinary punilhments of impaling, and the amputation of 
limbs. Civil caufes relating to Cafte and inheritance are tried by 
the refpedive laws of Hindus and Mohammedans. The juftly ce- 
lebrated Digeft of Hindu and Mohammedan Law which was 
compiled under the diredion of Sir William Jones, a labour which 
endeared him to the natives, while it tended to fhorten his inva- 
luable life, has contributed moft ellcntially to the due adminiftra- 
tion of juftice. Various other Indian and Mohammedan law- 
trads have been tranllated, and every precaution, which a found 
policy could fugged:, has been adopted to enfure this great 
objed, to prevent impofitions, and to corred erroneous judg- 
ments ; and it may be truly afl’erted, that the bulk of the people 
derive a fecurity in their perfens and property from thefe mea-. 
fares, which they never enjoyed under any former government. 

Many other important benefits have refulted to the natives of 
India, in confequence of the Britifh government. A degree of 
order and tranquillity prevails in the neighbourhood of the Eng- 
lilh fettlements, which was before unknown ; while the employ- 
ment and the regular payment of the labouring dalles have en- 

See, relative to this important work, LordTcigniuouth’s Life of Sir William 
Jones, Vol. II. pp. i8o, 262, 344. 
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abled multitudes of them to fnpport thcmfclvcs and their families 
in circumftances of comfort, experienced in no. other part of the 
country. Various public works have been executed, and charita- 
ble inftitutions formed, by the Britifli government in India, Inch 
have largely contributed to the relief and comfort of the natives ; 
and in times of fcarcity, its foreflght and liberality liave been the 
means of refeuing thoufands of its wretched fubjefls from the mi- 
ferable efFeefts of famine*. It is, alfo, undeniable, that a bene- 
ficial influence has been gradually extending itfelf over the in- 
habitants of India, in confequcnce of their interconrfe witli the 
Britifli ; by which their focial habits and manners have been ma- 
terially improved. The diftinftions which are oecafioned by their 
religious faith do, indeed, preclude them from fully participating 
in this advantage. Yet, notvvithflanding thefii obllaclcs to a more 
intimate union, fome benefit has imperceptibly been imparted, and 
is daily increafing in extent and importance. 

The preceding oblervations may be fuflicient to Ihew, that 
great and numerous advantages of a political nature have already 
refulted both to Great Britain and India, from the intimate con- 
nexion which fubfitls between them. Rut tliis is neither all, nor 
is it, probably, the chief point, to which it was the intention ot 
the propgfer of the prefent queliion to direX the public attention. 
Reciprocal benefits, of a moral and religions nature, liave alfo 
partly accrued to both countries by their mutual intercourle, and 
Itill greater are juftly expedled to follow. Hitherto, it mull be 
confelTed, the preponderance of advantage, perhaps of every kind, 
has been greatly in favour of Britain. Even in a religmis point 
of view, we have fome obligations to acknowledge to our Oriental 


> See on this fubjeft a very interelling extrad from an addrefs of Sir James 
M » .ho cid Jar, of Bombay, i. Dr. -fa..a.t'. Thoagbu » .bo Bn- 

tifli Government in India, p. uj* domi- 
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doiniiiions. Indian chronology, hiftory, and mythology, were, it 
is well known, during many years, confidered as the flrong hold 
of French infidelity ; and even amongft ourfelves, there were not 
Wanting writers who favoured the delufion, by fceptical diflerta- 
tions on thofe fuhjeds But, as it has been obferved by a diftin- 
guiflied writer, “ there is a Providenee which controls all human 
" events, and brings good out of evil : and it is this Providence 
“ which feems to have permitted the attacks of infidelity, in order 
“ to give greater evidence to the faith it oppofes It cannot, 
therefore, be eftcemed a trifling or unimportant advantage, not- 
withlianding the numerous and irrefragable evidences in favour of 
Chrirtianity, that our connexion with India has for ever dilpelled 
this delufion ; that it has proved, beyond all poffibility of doubt, 
that the Indian records, fo far from oppofing or undermining the 
foundations of the Mofaic or the Chriftian dilpenfation, have 
added to the proofs already poflelTed of their divine, origin, that 
which arifes from feveral remarkable coincidences, and other di- 
reft and indirect evidences in fupport of both, from the Hindu re- 
cords. The indefatigable exertions, firft, of Sir William Jones, 
and his fellow labourers, in the mine of Indian literature and fei- 
ence, and, afterwards, of the learned members of the College of 
Fort William, have placed this point beyond all doubt ", and have 
thus been inftruments of conferring a moft important benefit on 
the Chriftian world. 

Have we, then, nothing to ofifer to India in return for this ad- 
vantage ? Some feeble and limited efforts have, as we have feen », 
been made to impart to her natives the bleflihgs of Chriftianity ; 

* See particularly the Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, by Mr. Hulked. 

"* Dr. White, Bampton Ledtures, Sermon I. page 40. 

“ On this fubjea, a paflage in Dr. Buchanan^s Memoir may be advantageoufly 
confulted, page 44. 

• See Brief Hifioric View prefixed. 


but 
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but as a general and national work, it remains, as yol. unat. 
tempted. It may, perhaps, be the delign of the divine I’rovidcnce, 
in granting us Ib extenfive an Oriental dominion, to plaec us, as we 
know is the caleivith relpe<3: to all other advantages, wliethor civil 
or religious, in a fituation of trial’’, to obferve what courfe we will 
take as to the diflemination of Chriltian principles. The circum- 
fiances of our connexion with India are, however, too linking 
to require any laboured expofition of this point. Great Britain is, 
at this time, the nation which pollcfles in the grcatell purity, ac- 
companied by the greatell zeal, the Chrillian religion. What, 
therefore, is the conclulion to be drawn from her lituation with 
i‘cfi)e<fl to India ? Is it not, to lay the lead, highly probable, that 
the providence of God, which we have d^on lb remarkably excr- 
cifed for this purpofe in former ages, lliould at this time bi ing fo 
large a portion of .Alia, as it were, into conlaH with (his enlight- 
ened nation, ybr the very purpofe of exciting us to the honourable 
undertaking of imparting to it, in addition to political advantages, 
the moral and religious blelTings which we enjoy .> and, that from 
India, as from a centre of communication and influence, the fame 
inellimable benefits may be dilTuled throughout the continent of 
Alia ? 

It may be further argued, that the dcrelidion or the depra- 
vation of Chrillian principles, which has been witnefled on the 
continent of Europe fince the French revolution, and which, not- 
withflanding the reellablilhment of the Roman Catholic faith in 
France, continues, it is to be feared, too nearly the fame, indicate 
to us, who have been preferved from the general contamination of 
infidelity, and who exhibit, beyond all qucllion, the purell exam- 
ple of » Chrillian Church now exilling in the world, the diredion 
of divine Providence, to tellify both our gratitude and our zeal, by 

T Sec Bilhop Butler’s Analogy. 


attempting 
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a( tempting to etiablifli in our Oriental empire the faith which we 
have ehcriflicd in Jhirope, and which has elfewhcre been fo de- 
plorably abandoned or corrupted. 

The venj local fituation of that empire may bq allowed to have 
fome influence on our minds. “ The great feene of revelation,” 
to adopt the glowing exprcllions of a learned and eloquent writer’ 
already referred to, “ has been the Eaft. There the fource of ge- 
“ nuine infpiration was lirft opened ; and from thence the ftreams 
“ of divine knowledge began to flow. It was the grand theatre, 
“ on which the Almighty Governor of the world made bare his 
“ arm, and, by figns, and wonders, and mighty deeds, cflabliflied 
“ the convidlion of his righteous providence and fupreme domi- 
“ nion in the hearts of men. There he led the people of Ifrael 
“ like a flock by the hand of Mofes and Aaron ; there the Pro- 
phets uttered their predictions ; and there the Son of God illuf- 
“ trated and fulfilled them. But there, alfo, has the impoftor Ma- 
“ hornet ereClcd his llandard ; that tlandard to which thoufands 
“ have flocked, with an ardour which may well raifc a blulh on 
the countenances of too many who pretend to fight under the 
“ banner of the crofs.” There alfo, if we may prefume to add any 
thing to fo eloquent a patlage, the yet more ignorant, though 
learcely more deluded and debafed, votaries of Brahma have, 
through the ftill longer lapfe of ages, groaned beneath the fetters 
of the Carte, and been enflaved by the moft abje<9; idolatry and fu- 
perllition. 

We owe, then, a debt of gratitude to the Eaft, as the prima;- 
val fource of nature and revelation, which we have hitherto 
been tardy in acknowledging. The Oriental world has, indeed, 
witnefled the triumphs of our arms, the fuccelTes of our policy, 
and the general inildnefs and equity of our civil and judicial ad- 

’ Dr. White, Banipton Lectures, Sermon I. page 4Z. 

miniftration. 
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miniftration. But a higher deftiny yet awaits us. Providence is 
evidently calling us to fervices ftill more glorious and important, 
becaufe ftill more directly coincident with the defigns of infinite 
Wifdom, and more immediately conneded with the happinefs of 
mankind. To the Britilh government is the diftingiiilhcd oppor- 
tunity prefented, of eroding in India, and throughout Afia, tlic 
banner of the Crofs ; of refeuing from the darknefs of Hindu and 
Mohammedan fuperftition the millions which arc now involved in 
it ; and of caufing the Day-Spring from on high to vifit them. 

Every circumllance which can be adduced leads us almoll ne- 
ceflarily to this conclulion. The general defign of the Almighty 
in the government of the world, which we have already noticed ; 
our extenfive and uncontrolled dominion in India; the increafed 
confidence and Icflening prejudices of the natives ; our more inti> 
mate acquaintance with their religion, laws, literature, and fi i- 
cnce ; and the very direction of the public attention to this fub- 
jea at the prefent time ; all concur in fliewing the leading defign 
of the divine Providence, in fubjeding fo large a portion of Afia to 
our dominion, to be (he difafion of Chnjlian knowledge amongtl 
the many millions of its unenlightened inhabitants, as the means 
of promoting their temporal and eternal welfare and happinefs. 
They point out, at all events, the nature of our duty, "' hu h is, 
perhaps, the beft and ncarelt indication of the divine will which 

(*an either be expeded or defired. 
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(Joicral ohf 'ervatlons on the introdudion of Religion into conquered 
countries — Roman policy — that of Conjlantine, and of fucceeding 
ChrijUan Princes — Conduct of the Mohammedan conquerors — 
that (fthc Roman Catholic kingdoms of Europe. Duty of Great 
liritain to promote Chrijlianity in the Eafl, on the grouiid of re- 
ligious obligation — of its poiver and opportunity — of the moral 
fate of the. natives of Hindufan, and of other Afiatic countries — 
and of the bcnefts which tvould refidt from it both to Great Bri- 
tain and Afia — Difficulties and impediments as to the execution 
of this ivork — PraSlicability of accomplffhing it. 
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PART n. 


ON THE DUTY, MEANS, AND CONSEQUENCES OF TIJANS 
LATINO THE SCRIPTURES INTO THE ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES, AND OF PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
knowledge in ASIA. 


« —What can be called good and necessary by Chriftians, it it be not fo, to 
« fupport Chriftianity where it nnift otherwife fink, and propagate it wlicre it nina 
« otherwife be unknown j to reftrain abandoned, barefaced vice j and to take care 
» of the education of fuch children, as otherwife mud be even educated in wickc.l- 
“ nefs, and trained up to defiruaion ?” Bishop Botler. 


CHAP. I. 

The Date of I, anjlativg the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, 
and of promoting Chrijtian hmvledge tn rifta. 

The fate of conquered nations refpeaing religion has varied, 
according to the principles and the policy of the viaonous power. 
In one point, conquerors of all ages have unhappdy agreed, name- 
ly, in confulting, in the lirft inftance, the eflabhihment of them 
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own authority, and the advancement of their own intereft ; and 
in confidering the welfare of the vanquiftied only as a fecondary 
objed. Religion, therefore, in common with every other circum- 
ftance relative to their new fubjeds, has been treated with indif- 
ference, perfecuted, or encouraged, according to the political views 
of the vidors. 

The policy of the Roman Republic led her to conlider the 
various fuperflitions of the countries fucceffively fubdued by her 
rcfilllefs arms, as a mere adventitious circumllance, like that of 
language or colour, which could neither tend materially to con- 
folidate, nor to leflen or undermine, her newly acquired power. 
The conquered provinces were left in the undifturbed worfhip of 
their fcveral gods, and in the enjoyment of their religious obferv- 
ances. This was a line of condud perfedly confonant to the na- 
ture of Polytheifra, and evidently didated by found policy. Their 
own idolatrous lyftem had nothing in it of the jealous and digni- 
fied exclufion of true religion. On the contrary, it readily aflimi- 
lated itlelf to the multiplied errors of other nations ; and the 
union tended to promote the intercourfe and to cement the in- 
terefis of both. 

When Chriftianity was introduced into the world, its firll 
requifition to the Gentile nations was the utter renunciation of 
their former deities, together with eveiy trace of their idola- 
trous worfliip, and fuperliitious pradices. Hence arofe the op- 
pofition which Chriftianity every where met with, and the long 
feries of peiTecutions which it endured during the three firft cen- 
turies. On its eftabliftiment, however, as the religion of the em- 
pire, Conftantine, and his immediate fucceflbrs, Ihewed a lauda- 
ble zeal in abolithing the Gentile idolatry, and eflfeding a general 

profellion 
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profeffion of Chrillianity. And for many fuccceding ages it con- 
tinued to be the aim, as it was the undoubted ix)licy, of Chriliian 
fovereigns, to convert their heathen fubjeAs, whether native or 
conquered, and to promote Chriftian knowledge in their domi- 
nions It is true, that in thefe attempts they were fre(|nently 
unwife, not to fay fometimes iniquitous, in their choice ol means 
to effedl them ; but the general principle of tlieir condudl w as, 
undoubtedly, both juft and benevolent. 


The Mohammedan conquerors, as it is well known), invaiial)lv 
propagated the delulions ot their impoftor, wherever they carried 
their viAorious arms ; and firmly eftabliflicd the religion ot the 
Koran in every conquered country. 


The Roman Catholic kingdoms of Europe had no fooner 
founded their extenfive empires in the New World, than tliey 
provided for the continuance of the faith amongll thcii Eu- 
ropean fubjeds, and for the converfion of the natives, b)' an ec- 
clefiaftical eftabliftiment, and by miflions from fevcral of tlic mo- 
naftic orders. In Afia, alfo, fimilar eftabliflimcnts were lorincd. 
coeval with their fettlements ; and although the Oncntal em- 
pires both of the Spaniards and Portuguefe are in a ftatc of rmn, 
the Romifh Church and its revenues remain in a great mcature 

unimpaired. 


Great Britain alone, the moft eminent of the Proteftant kmg- 
doms of Europe, has hitherto been unmindful of t le re ig.ous 
ftate of her ^ftern empire, and has delayed to acknowic^ 
the debt of gratitude which the owes to that fupcrintcnding 


• See Brief Hiftoric View prefixet!. 
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vidence, by which her power has been attained. On the con- 
tinent of America, and in her Weft India iflands, ecclefiaftical 
eftablifliments have been provided, and fome attempts have been 
made towards the converfion and inftruftion of the aboriginal na- 
tives. In India alone has ftie withheld this juft and falutary affift- 
ance i’. A fcanty and ill fupplied eftablifliment of Chaplains is all 
that has yet been afforded for her European fubjedts ; whilft the 
natives, with the exception of the Proteftant miflions before men- 
tioned, have been left to the influence of their unhallowed and de- 
ftru<ftive fuperftitions, without any dired eflbrt having been made 
to improve their moral and religious condition. 

I. It can fcarcely be doubted, by any one who acknowledges 
the divine authority of Chriftianity, whether it be the duty of a 
nation profefling the purity of its holy faith, to extend the know- 
ledge of it to any country, which, by the favour of divine Provi- 
dence, may be fubjeded to its dominion. It is clearly a duty, not 
only refulting from the pofitive precepts, but flowing from the 
very nature and fpirit of Chriftianity. 

The command to love our neighbour as ourfelves, which is in- 
terpreted by our divine Lawgiver himfelf to include all mankind, 
together with that of ading towards others tu we would wifli 
them to ad towards us, are alone fufficient to eftablifti this point. 
But, to adopt the fentiments of a great writer “ Chriftianity is 
“ very particularly to be confidered as a trujl, depofited with us 
“ in behalf of others ; in behalf of mankind, as well as for our 

See Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir, pKrt I. chap, i, '2. 

« Bifhop Butler. Sermon before the Society for t;hc Propagation of the Gofpel 
in Foreign Parts. 
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“ own inftruAion. No one has a right to be called a Cliritlian, 
“ who doth not do fomewhat in his Ration, towards tlie difcharge 
“ of this trull ; who doth not, for inllancc, allill in keeping up 
“ the profeffion of Chriftianity where he lives. And it is an ob- 
“ ligation but little more remote, to allill in doing it in our 
“ fadories abroad ; and in the colonies to which we are related, 
“ by their being peopled from our own ipother-country, and be- 
“ ing fubjeds to the fame government with ourfelves: and nearer 
“ yet is the obligation upon J'ltch perfotis in particular, as have the 
intcrcourfe of an advantageous commerce with them. The like 
“ charity (i. e. of religious inllrudioii) tve oivc to the natives ; owe 
“ to them in a much Jlriaer fenfe than we are apt to conftder. 
“ were it only from neighbourhood, ami our having gotten pojfif- 
» ftons in their country. We are moll llridly bound to confidcr 
“ thefe poor unformed creatures, as being in all refpeds of one 
“ family with ourfelves, the family of mankind; and inllrud them 
“ in ouf ‘ common falvation that they may not pafs through 
“ this llage of their being like brute bealls ; but be put into a ca- 
« pacity of moral improvements, how low foever they muft re- 
« main as to others, and fo into a capacity of qualifying them- 
« felves for an higher Rate of life hereafter” It is not. therefore, 
left to our opinion or choice, whether, when we have the oppor- 
tunity, we Luld endeavour to diflerainate 
upon a larger or a fmaller fcale. It is a duty 
ful fandiSs of our religion ; the wilful ^ 

an ad of difobedience to God. and a breach of chanty to man. 

ChriRian kings and governors 

mente, under God. of proteding his Church, and of promot 
"rS. gradou. defigns ia extending U .hHn.ghont flte wnrld. 
In the tonguage of a facred prophet, they are ddhned .« 
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“ nurfing fathers and as Chriftianity is, from its nature and 
conllitution, deligjned to be univerfal in its extent; the powers 
which fubmit to its authority, and profefs to value its blellings, 
are bound by the moft folemn obligations, to encourage the pro- 
pagation of it by all lawful means, in countries over which they 
exercife a voluntary dominion, as well as to maintain it in thdfe 
in which it is already eftablilhed. 

It has, indeed, been faid, that we have no right to interfere 
with the religion of other nations ; that it is unjuft and illiberal to 
oppofe or ditturb them in their modes of faith ; much more, to 
take any cfFeAual meafures for engaging them to embrace our 
own. So far as this objection refpedls independent countries, or 
thofe which, although agreeing in the main points of the religion 
itfelf, difter from the exifting government as to matters of inferior 
importance, or the adoption, in either or any cafe, of violent, 
compulfory, and perfecuting meafures, it may be readily granted. 
But if it be referred, as in the prefent cafe, to territories fubjeft to 
the domitfion of a Chrillian country, the natives of which are in- 
volved in the darknefs of a fuperftition, which, as it is impoftible 
to deny, is prodmflive of the inoft pernieious confequences, the 
objedlion can only arife from principles of infidelity, or from 
total indifference to religion. Such a nation has not only a right 
to interfere with the religion of its fubje<ft-provinces, but it is its 
■paramount duty to^ take every meaiure, which a mild and en- 
lightened policy can fuggeft, for emancipating them from the mi- 
fery of their idolatrous pra6tices. 

The obligation to this important work is greatly increafed, if to 
thefe confiderations be added thofe which arife from the cir- 
cumjlances of time and opportunity, the combination of which, as 

we 
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we have already obferved. forms a llriking indication of the deli.-,, 
of divine Providence in our conncdlion with Afia‘‘. ^ 

II, The argument, however, in fupport of the duty of a nation 
profelling Chriliianity to promote the knowledge of it in countries 
Ihbjed to its power, may be ftrongly enforced by the conlidera- 
tion of the political and moral Jiate of the inhaJAtanls of thole 
countries. 

It has been cullomary with European autliors to extol the an- 
cient civilization, and to reprelentin glowing colours the virtues, 
and the improved Hate, of the natives of India. 'I'raees undoubt- 
edly exill in their remaining works of art, fciencc, and literature, 
which feem to prove, that “ how degenerate and debated Ibever 
" the Hindus may now appear, in fome early age, they were 
" fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, wife in legilla- 
" tion, and , eminent in various knowledge.” It is certain, alfo, 
that, “ in fpite of their many revolutions and cun(|uells, their 
" fources of wealth arc ftill abundant, and that in many of theii 
manufadlures they Rill furpafs all the world." Yet, nolwith- 
Randing this Rattering teRimony of our illuRrious OrientaliR, 
there is no appearance, that, with relpecR to the great body of the 
people, India at any former time greatly excelled that degree of 
civilization. Rich as it is, which exiRs at this day. The celebrated 
hiRorian of America, in his elaborate DifquiRtion concerning An- 
cient India, has, in a fimilar manner, produced fatisfadlory evi- 
dence of the high degree of excellence to which the ancient Hin- 
dus had attained in various fpecies of manufadture, and in many 

■> Tlrt peculiar advantages and facilitierno'K poflefled by Great Britain for pro- 
moting Cbrillian knowledge in Afia will be hereafter dated, 

' See Sir William Jones’s Differtation on the Hindus. 
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of the neceflary and ornamental arts of life. Their advances, 
alfo, in fcience and literature, in philofophy, morals, and reli- 
gion, are defcribed in glowing colours. Thefe reprefentations, 
however, muft be received with confiderable allowance, even fo 
far as they refpe<ft the higher clalTes of the Hindus : but as to 
the great body of the people, who, as he feems to think, are, 
even now, advanced far beyond the inhabitants of the two other 
quarters of the globe in improvement, they are manifcftly erro- 
neous. 

“ It is true,” obferves the learned propofer of the prefent fub- 
jed “ that the natives excel in the manual arts of their caft ; 
“ and that fome of them, particularly thole who are brought up 
" amongll Europeans, acquire a few ideas of civility and general 
" knowledge. But the bulk of the common people, from Cape 
“ Comorin to Thibet, are not an improved people. Go into a vil- 
“ lage, within five miles of Calcutta, and you will find an ignorance 
of letters and of the world, an intellectual debility, a wretched- 
“ nefs of living, and a barbarifm of appearance, which by every 
“ account, (making allowance .for our r^ular government, and 
“ plentiful country,) are not furpalled among the natives in the 
“ interior of Africa, or back fettlements of America*.” Although 
the latter part of this defeription will probably be thought too 
ftrong, another eye-witnefs of their manners has obferred, that 
the poverty, deprelRon, and general ignoiUnce of the Hindus are 
the features of their condition, which firll llrike the attention of 
every ftranger h. Thefe evils tieceflarily flow from the ftruCture 
of their political fociety. The arbitrary divifion of the l£ndus 

* 

^ Memoir, note G. p.lxo. « Sec P^k and Mackenzie. 

^ Tennant’s Thoughts, p. 
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into four dilhndl Caftes, operates as a permanent check to the im- 
provement of their condition, and condemns tlic great body of 
the people to poverty and wretchednefs. Thcl'e unnatural dif- 
tindions of clalTes deprive them of every moti\e to induliry and 
exertion. The moft honourable and virtuous conduct fecures no 
reward to a perfon of the lower Calics, and thofe of tlie higlicr 
order lofe no reputation or privilege by being ignorant and vi- 
cious. The whole community being thus deprived both of hope 
and fear, the great motives of human aAion, its ditlerent orders 
are contented to remain in the condition in which they are placed, 
and every avenue to improvement is etfedually precluded. 


The moral chara&er of the Hindus has been as much midaken 
as their progrefs in civilization. A mild, benevolent, and inoficn- 
five difpofition has been attributed to them, which more intimate 
knowledge and experience have unhappily difproved. Ihechict 
quality refentbling virtue, which charaaerizes the Hindus, is a 
certain apathy or hebetude of mind, which renders them fub- 
miflive to authority. But this is obvioufly a quality which fits 
them equally for the reception of vicious imprcffions, and indif- 
pofM them to the exercife of any virtooua energy. " Thofe who 
have known them.” fays Dr. Buehanan, •> for the longell tune. 
•• concur in declaring, that neither truth, nor honeSy, honour, 
gratitude, nor charity, is to be found pure in the hrrall of a 
“ Hindu ” The teftimonies wluch, he adduces in fupport of tlus 
opinion muft be allowed to be unquetUonablet. oUwr competent 
witneflfai have not hefitated to aflert, that avance, lying, ^rS- 
dioufnefi, cruelty, indolence, and fenility, are the predominant 


. S« di» deuW 1. hi. Meuuar, now 1. p.ni»»»'y Tn.»l«c »d 

Mr. Holwell. 
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features of the Hindu charadter*. “ ^wance,” fays a learned and 
elegant hiftorian “ is the predominant paffion of the Hindu ; 
“ and all his wiles, addrefs, cunning, and perfeverance, of which 
“ he is fo exquifitc a raafter, are exerted to the utmoft in fulfilling 
“ the didates of this vice.” The crime of perjury is fo remarka- 
bly prevalent among them, that Sir William Jones, notwithftand- 
ing his ftrong prejudice in their favour, after long judicial ex- 
perience, was obliged reludantly to acknowledge this moral de- 
pravity of the natives of India. 

Thefc concurring teftimonies are decifive of the quellion ; and 
may ferve to corred the mifiaken opinions which the enthufiaftie 
reprefentations of theoretical writers have difleminated in Europe, 
and to remove one of the moft prevalent and powerful objedions 
againil: any attempt to improve the natives of Hindullan. 

TJie caufes of this debafed Hate of the moral charader in the 
Hindus may evidently be traced partly to the defpotic form of the 
government under which they have lived, but principally to their 


‘ See the Preface to Mr. Gilohrift’s Englith and Hinduftani Dictionary, and a 
Letter from an intelligent Reiident in India to Dr. Vincent, in the Proceedings 
of the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge for the year i8oo. 

Mr. Omie. “ Riftorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire.” The general im- 
preflion which was left on the mind of this impartial writer, after a minute expo- 
(ition of the character and iitfUtafions of die Hindus, is exprelTed in the follow'- 
ing flriking and dignified - language : >ChrifUanity vindicates all its gloria, all 

" its honours, and all its reverence, ^hen we hehold the moft horrid impieties 
“ avowed amongft the nations on whona its itifluence does not fhine, as aCtions 
“ neceflary in the common conduct of life : I mean poifonings, treachery, ahd af- 
faflination among the fons of ambition, rapine, cruelty, and extortion in the 
mintfters of juftice. I Idilvi divines to vindicate, by more fandified reflexions, 
the caufe of their religion a^dfiwir God.” 
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ignorance, idolatry, and fuperftition. However fublinie tbino of 
the ideas may be concerning the fupreme Being, whicli have been 
found in the facred writings of the Hindus, the reprefentations of 
the gods, before which the Brahmin and the multitude indifcriini- 
nately worlhip, are but too deferiptive of the nature of the lupcr- 
llStion with which their idolatry is connected. Every part of the 
Hindu mythology, however it may contain fome veftiges of prim- 
aeval tradition, is compounded* of falfehood and immorality ; and 
their religious rites confift of little more than licentioufnefs and 
cruelty. The former, by the very tymbols of their deities, is ad- 
mitted as a fyftematic principle in the ceremonies of the Hindus, 
as it was in the myfteries of the Greeks and Romans ; and is up- 
held by the profligate eftablilhments of fome of their moft faered 
temples ; “ the laft effort,” as it has been juftly obfer^^ed, “ of 
“ mental depravity, in the invention of a fuperllition, to blind the 
“ underftanding, and to corrupt the heart.’ 

Of the amelty of the Hindu fuperftition, the proofs have been 
too long before the public, to require any additional confirmation. 
Dreadful as the rites of other idolatrous nations have been, thej^ 
have been equalled, if not exceeded, by thofe which are pra6lifed 
amongft the natives of Hinduftan. Even at the very period, which 
fome authors have fixed upon as the asra of their civilization and 
refinement, it is certain, that human facrifices were oftered by the 
Hindus ; and although thefe have nominally ceafed ", they ftill 
adhere to many fuperftitious pradices, which cither inflid imme- 
diate death, or diredly tend to it. Of the Sahamoron, or the 
burning of widows with their deceafed hufbands, a pradice com- 
mon to ail parts of Hinduftan, it is fufficient to fay, that according 


« See, however, note 
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to the calculation “ of a late learned member P of the Afiatic So- 
ciety, the number .of widows who thus •perifli felf-devbted in the 
northern provinces of Hinduftan alone, is not lefs than 10,000 
annually ; other computations Rate the numbers of thefe deluded 
viAims to be 30,ooo, or even 50,000, annually, in the whole 
extent of India. Nor is this the only fuperftitious praAice by 
which the lives of their wretched votaries are endangered or re- 
quired. The natives of HinduRan, particularly the inhabitants of 
OritTa, and of the eaftern parts of Bengal, fometimes make offer- 
ings of their children to the goddefs Gunga, and devote to her 
their firffborn, by encouraging the unhappy child tb walk into 
the river Ganges, till it is carried away by the ffream. This Ipe- 
cies of human facrifice was publicly committed at the ifland of 
Saugor, and at other places reputed holy, at certain Rated fea- 
fons : but in the year I 802 , this inhuman praAice was abo- 
lilhed by an exprefs regulation of the Britilh government, and 
declared to be murder, punilhable with death. Infants, who re- 
fufe their mother’s milk, are, however. Rill frequently expofed on 
trees in bafkets, and devoured by birds of prey ; and amongR a 
race of Hindus called Rajputs, the mothers Rarve their female in- 
fants to death q. 

Perfons of «kher fex, who, from whatever caufe, may be in 
diRrefs, fometimes devote themfelves to a voluntary death, by 
plunging into the river Ganges, at the places reputed holy. At 
the Puja of the Rutt Jattra, many put an end to their exiRence, 
by falling under the wheels of a heavy wooden car, containing 
their gods. This is chiefly praAifed at Jaggernaut, where they 

• See note L. * William Chambers, E(q. 

' Afiatic Refearches, Vol. IV. p. 333. 
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fometimes lie down in the track of this machine a few hours be- 
fore its arrival, and, taking a foporiferous drauglit, ho])e to meet 
death afleep. Perfons fuppofed to be dying, particularly if they 
are aged, are removed from their beds, and carried to the brink of 
the Ganges ; where, amidft the agonies of departing nature, they 
are half immerfed in the river, while torrents of water are poured 
by the by-ftanders upon the wretched vidims of their fupcrlli- 
tion, who feldom furvive the operatioti many hours. 

Of the various religious tortures which arc commonly prae- 
tifed by the Hindus, more particularly on the lad live days ot’ 
the month Chytra, under the denomination of the Chorruk Puja, 
the following may be fufficient to mention : that of twinging 
with hooks paired through the int^uments of the back; of 
dancing with threads, canes, or bamboos, paded through the 
tides ; of thrufting fpits, or other inllruments of iron, througli 
the tongue or forehead ; of falling from a height on fliarp in- 
firuments ; of Twinging over a fire ; of climbing naked a tree 
armed with thorns. At other times, nulnbers are found mea- 
furiog, with their naked bodies trained over burning fands, the 
ground lying between one pagoda and another, dillant, perhaps, 
many leagues ; or bearing, with fixed eyes, the rays of the me- 
ridian fun. Thefe, with other pradices and penances equally 
tremendous, are the means by which the infatuated worlhippers 
of Brahma hope to conciliate the favour of the Deity, and to 
obtain the bleffings of immortality ; and thefe may ferve to give 
Ibme idea of the cruelty which characterizes the Hindu fuper- 
ftition. 

That fuch a fyftem of idolatry and fuperftition Ihould produce 
the worft efFeds on the morals of the people, is inevitable. This 

has 
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has already appeared from their general charafter. The Hindu 
lytlcin has, in fac^J, no regard to morality. Superftitious obferv- 
ances and largefl'cs to the Brahmins ulurp the place of piety, 
juftico, and mercy, and are conlidered as expiatory of the mod 
flagrant violations of moral condueft. The fandlions of their reli- 
gion, although future, are not eternal; and in the penances which 
it enjoins, the claflification of crimes is altogether unequal : indif- 
ferent actions are punillied equally with the moll injurious ; the 
omiffion of ceremonies, with the mod immoral aedions. No 
provifion is made for the moral injitu&ion of the great body of 
the people. To them the Vedas, and even the Puranas, are as a 
dead letter, as fealed books. But very few can read the former, and 
fewer underdand them; and with relpeA to the Cade of the mul- 
titude, that is, the Suilcrs, and the dill more wretched tribe of the 
Pariars, they are held in contempt and abhorrence by the Brah- 
mins ; it is even a crime to indru<d them. Add to this, that the 
Pakeers, or religious mendicants, who chiefly confid of thieves 
and infolvent debtors, and are faid to be not lefs in number than 
110,000 in Hindudan, are too often the public and licenfed cor- 
rupters of the morals of the people. 

It may, perhaps, be faid, that the Mohammedans, who are fup- 
pofed, whether accurately or not, it is unneceflary in this place to 
inquire, to form one tenth part of the inhabitants of Hindudan, 
are a more improved and civilized race. But, although fome of 
the grofler features of idolatry have been removed by Moham- 
medifm, that impodure has fubdituted but little of what is better 
in their dead. Though theids, the Mohammedans are not praidi- 
cally more moral than the Hindus. They are in general diflb- 
lute and abandoned ; more intradable and infolent than the 
Hindus, and even dill lefs to be confided in. Mod of them are 
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ignorant of the Koran, and entertain a contempt for learning, yet 
defpife the reft of mankind. Unlike the Elindus, they arc zeal- 
ous in making prolldytes, and partake of the political bigotry and 
intolerance, which have ever charaderized their faith. 

-Tite aBual fiate, therefore, both civil and religions, of the na- 
tives of Hinduftan, whether Mohammedans or Hindus, is, to a 
high degree, wretched and deplorable. Knilaved by a cruel and 
immoral luperftition, or deluded by a tierce and barbarous im- 
pofture, even the bell informed and moll civilized among them 
are diftinguilhed by a degree of ignorance of moral and religious 
principles, and by difpofitions and condud, which wonlil difgrace 
the lowed and meaneft rank of people in any Chriftian country ; 
whilft the multitude, though ingenious in manufadurcs, and pa- 
tient of control, are but little removed, in point of moral improve- 
ment, from the moft uncivilized of mankind. 

The lame melancholy view which is thus given of the natives 
of Hinduftan is equally applicable, with flight and unimport- 
ant variations, to the other great dates of Alia. Over the vail 
extent of the Turkilh Afiatic empire, the peninfula of Arabia, the 
kingdom of Perfia, and the territory of Independent 'I artary, and 
amongft the innumerable tribes which inhabit the fliores of the 
Calpian, and the ridges of Mount Caucafus, the impofturc of Mo- 
hammed reigns triumphant. Throughout the remaining regions 
of the great continent of Afia ; in the ifland of Ceylon, in Tibet, 
the Birman empire, Siam, the vaft empire of China, and the iflands 
of Japan, the religion of Buddh‘, which, though dilFering in fome 
important particulars, bears notwithftanding a near affinity to that 


t See note M. 
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of the Hindus, together with fome other forms of idolatry and 
fuperftition, univerfally prevail. Even in Afiatic Rutlla, Chrif- 
tianity has not yet made any material progrefs amongft the na- 
tives ; who are fubmillive either to the Mohammedan or Bud- 
liean faith. 

To the eye of a refledling obfervcr, the moral review of this ce- 
lebrated portion of the globe is humiliating and lamentable. Dur- 
ing a long courfe of ages, the innumerable inhabitants of many of 
its faireft regions, fome of which were honoured with the firft 
communication from heaven, and others with the final revelation 
of the divine will, have been involved “ in darknefs and the fha- 
“ dow of death,” have lived and died ignorant of their Creator, 
firangers to the blelTings of true religion, “ without God and 
“ without hope in the world.” Can arguments be wanting, after 
this faint reprefentation of their moral condition, to perfuade a 
great and generous nation, enjoying the pure and benign light of 
Chriftianity, and, above all, poflefTing, by the evident interpofition 
of divine Providence, an extenfive empire amidft thefe benighted 
regions, that it is its duty to feize the opportunity which is af- 
forded to it, of difFufing amongft its fubjeds the knowledge and 
the blefllngs of the Chriftian faith ? Every motive of gratitude 
for the diftinguiChing favour of Heaven towards ourfelves, and of 
juftice, compaffion, and love, to our Afiatic brethren ; whofe hap- 
pinefs we are bound to confult as much as that of any other body 
of Britifli fubjeds, urges us to avail ourfelves of the exalted privi- 
lege of leading them to partidpate in our own ineftimable advan- 
tages. 

HI. The duty of promoting Chriftian knowledge amongft our 
Indian fubjeds refts Amply and decifively on our obligations as a 
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Chriftian nation. We have feen, however, that tliis coiifiileratioti 
is greatly heightened by their political and moral condition, and 
by the dominion which we have acquired, and excrcifc over them. 
It will be ftill further confirmed, by a reference to the benefits 
which would refult, both to the natives and to the Britith govern- 
ment, from the introdudion of Chrillianity into Afia. 


Who can entertain a doubt upon this fubjed, that attentively 
confiders the nature and tendency of oiir holy religion? Latl in 
the order of the divine difpenfations, preceded by a peculiar eco- 
nomy, and by a long courfe of ages, during which the v\ orld was 
preparing for its reception, it appeared, at length, as the great con- 
cluding gift of God to mankind, intended and calculated to tupply 
their fpiritual wants, to alleviate their temporal miferic's, and to 
promote their prefent and future happinefs. 


To a world abandoned to idolatry, fupcrftition, and wiekednefs, 
Chrillianity revealed the charaifter and will of the one living and 
true God, as a Being of infinite wifdom, purity, and goodnefs. It 
made known his purpofes of mercy to mankind through the me- 
diation of his Son Jefus Chrill ; difclofed the terms of forgiycncls 
and acceptance with him, through faith in the dodrines, and obe- 
dience to the commands of the Gofpel ; and provided for the 
weaknefs and corruption of human nature, by the promile of di- 
vine alliftance. In addition to thofe pure and exalted precepts, 
which more immediately refped the attainment of perfonaW.rtuc 
and confequently of pcrfonal happinefs, Chrillianity prefenbed he 
ereat laws of truth, jullice, and charity, for the regulation of the 
fondud of mankind towards each other, and for the lecurity and 

happinefs both of individuals and of fociety. This lat ei o j c 
was Hill further provided for by thofe injundions which declared 
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the general obligation of fnbmilfion and obedience to princes and 
governors, as to powers ordained of God, and the reciprocal obli- 
gation of rulers to confult the welfare of their fubjedls. The 
entire tyrtem, both of public and of private duty, was enforced by 
the authoritative revelation of a future Rate, in which the whole 
race of mankind would be eternally rewarded or punithed, accord- 
ing to their works. 

Such is, briefly, the nature of that religion which is propoled to 
be fubftituted for the delufions of Mohammedifm, and the idola- 
try, ignorance, cruelty, and immorality of the Hindu fuperftition. 
To demontirate its infinite fuperiority would lurely be altogether 
an unneceflary labour. Without adverting to the beneficial in- 
fluence of Chriftianity, wherever it has been hitherto introduced, 
a fubjedl which has already occurred, and will be hereafter re- 
fumed, a few arguments only fliall be adduced to prove the im- 
portance of promoting it in India. 

1 . The introduAion of Chriftianity affords, in the firft place, 
the bejl and the only cffeBual means of improving the condition of 
the natives. This has been already fhewn to be, in many refpe<fts, 
degraded and deplorable ; and it requires but little reafbning to 
demonftrate, that no regulations of a nature fimply political will 
ever materially improve it. The Hindus are efpecially deficient 
in principle and in energy ; and before thefe defefts can, be ad- 
equately fupplied, the ignorance and the vices, which are now ha- 
bitual to them, muft be removed. Much may, no doubt, be ef- 
fefted by our mild government, and equal adminiftration of juf- 
tice, in India, towards promoting the welfare of our native fub- 
jeds ; but no radical amelioration of their condition can be pro- 
duced, without an entire change in their moral fentiments and ha- 
bits ; 
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bits ; and the only efFedlual expedient for this purpol'c is the in- 
fluence of the Chriftian religion. 'I'he work is t,oo great to he ae- 
complifhed by any mere human policy ; the dilHcuUies of the at- 
tempt are infuperable by any means fhdrt of thofe with which 
Heaven has vouchfafed to cntrutl us, for our own benefit, and 
that of all with whom we are conneded. 


2. But it may be faid, that, although the duty of promoting 
Chriftianity in our Oriental empire, and the advantages to be de- 
rived by the natives, be undoubted, the mealure is fraught with 
danger to our own intcrejis as governors. 'J he Hindus, it may he 
laid, in their prefent Hate are fubmiflive to our authority ; but it 
enlightened and improved, they will be rendered independent ot 
our control. “ But,” as it has been decilively alked, “ thall a 
(< CRriftian people, acknowledging a Providence in the rite and 
“ fall of empires, regulate the policy ot future times, and negledl 
“ a prefent duty ; a folemn and imperious duty, exadlcd by their 
“ religion, by their public principles, and by the opinion of the 
“ Chriftian nations around them ?” The proper anfwcr to tucli a 
queftion cannot, furely, be doubtful. It may, however, be fafely 
argued, on the ground of policy, that the progreflive improvement 
of the Hindus will never injure the interefts ot the Britilh govern- 
ment ^ Befidcs adverting to the blefling of the divine Prov.dencj 
on fuch an attempt, and to the length of time which muft elapfe 
before the Hindus can ever become an improved people, even un- 
der all our exertions, the truth is, that more danger will refult to 


■ Loofe reports have, indeed, been circulated both in India and in England, 

that^tlrLs of the Prpteflaut miflionaries had fonie influence in producing 
that the exerti r melancholy event being fully ac- 


rumours. 
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the Britifti dominion in India from the continued operation of the 
ignorance and prejudices of the natives, than from any prudent at- 
tempt to convert them to the Chrillian faith. 

Admitting, what muft be deemed incontrovertible, the political 
influence of a mild, juft, and humane adminiftration, the fyftem of 
our Indian government is ftill expofed to this radical defed; that it 
has no common bond of union between the people and their 
rulers ; and that, until fuch a bond be eftabliflicd, we can neither 
expedt nor rely on their attachment. The relative cuftoms, ha- 
bits, and religion of the Hindus are all oppofed to ours, forae of 
which are peculiarly ofFenfive to them. The familiar intercourfe, 
alfo, between Europeans and the natives, which has of late years 
fo much incrcafed, has a natural and unavoidable tendency to di- 
minifli the refpedl of the latter for our national charadler, without 
fubftituting any fentiment to counteradl this diminution ; the con- 
ftant fucceffion of the former weakens the efFeds of perfonal in- 
fluence ; and the barrier to a coalition of fentiment, while the 
ftate of things remains as at prefent, is invincible. That the na- 
tives of India acknowledge the lenity of the Britifli adminiftration, 
and the impartiality of its juftice, may, indeed, be readily ad- 
mitted. But it may be doubted, whether they are fo deeply fen- 
fible of thefe benefits, as to feel any cordial attachment to the 
Engiilh government, or any very earneft wilh for its permanence. 
The Mohammedans have not yet foi^otten the annihilation of 
the influence and authority which they formerly poflelFed ; and 
even the Zemindars, who are for the moft part Hindus, conlider 
the deprivation of the power which they enjoyed under the an- 
cient government as fcarcely compenfated- by their prefent advan- 
tages. Under fuch circumftances, efpecially confidering that the 
proportion of fubjedls to the governing power is in the ratio of 

two 
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two millions to a thoufand, is it polRblo, notwithftanding pref»>nt 
appearances, to be without apprehcnlions for the pc^riiianeiu y of 
the Britilli dominion in India ? Can an empire ot opinion be 


pronounced durable, which is liable to perpetual decadence and 
decay by the operation of natural caufes, and the more forcibh' ct- 
fefts of oppofing prejudices ? Power, ‘thougli cfl'enlial to our le- 
curity, can never alone perpetuate our dominion in India. I !»' 
medium through which it now ajipcars magnified to the, natives 
may, by the operation of art and intrigue, be gradually removed ; 
and the confcquenccs of fuch a ciiange, cfpceially when com- 
bined, as may very poffibly be the cafe, when the relllels maelii- 
nations and the implacable hatred of our great European eneinv 
are confidered, with an external attack, cannot be contemplated 


without anxiety and alarm. If it be faid that the dangii is i<- 
mote, it is not on that account the lefs to be dreaded and piarded 
againft. Without reference, therefore, to higher principles ol 
Ly, political conjiderations are fufficient to etlablifli the expedi- 
ency of introducing, if poffiblc. fomc common fentiment which 
may unite allegiance with afFcaion ; which may m time diininilli 
or deftroy thofe prejudices which are the latent principles o a^rr- 
fion and revolt ; and, if it Ihould fail of producing this exteni.ve 
cfFea, may at leaft provide another dcfcription ot lubjeds, con- 
neded with their rulers by one common bond of union. 


To appreciate the weight of this propofition let us confider, for 
a moment, the political effed refulting from the difcordaiU preju- 

rrprn - be. „bre„ea .be 

^ reliffious prejudices of each furniih a per- 

gr..cft .t.en.,c,n. * » ^ „e re„d.r..l f-b- 

petual check upon the Other, ana I b ordinate 
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ordinate to difcipline, fufHciently for military purpofes, the domef- 
tic, focial, and religious habits Hill remain diftindt, and confirm the 
control of government over both. If a third clafs were to exift, it 
would augment this ctFe6l by a pofitive acceffion of ftrength, as 
well as by a diminution of the counteraAing force. 

The only principle of fufficicnt power to produce this effeA is 
the Chrijlian religion. No one, it is prefumed, will deny, that our 
fecurity would be increafed, if a fourth, or fifth, or even a tenth 
proportion of our native fubjeAs were Chriftians ; and the only 
quetlion for conlideration is the political hazard of attempting 
the introdinflion of our faith in India. But this, it is conceived, 
is by no means to be dreaded. 

Chrillianity, as we have already teen has been publicly 
preached in different parts of India, with no inconfiderable fuc- 
cefs, upwards of one hundred years ; yet no evil whatever has 
hitherto refulted from thefe long-continued exertions. Nor is this 
to be apprehended, while thole who propagate our holy religion 
continue to adt with the mildnefs and prudence which, as it has 
been hitherto univerfally acknowledged, have charaderized their 
condud. 

The divided Hate of the Hindus is a circumftance which tends 
to remove any fears as to the political confequences of attempting 
to introduce Chriftianity. They have no bond of union in thein- 
felves, and no principle capable of effeding it. A Heady or con- 
certed oppofition to this work is not, therefore, to be apprehended. 

The danger, as we have before obferved, is evidently of another 
• See Brief Hiftoric View prefixed. 


kind. 
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kind. A Hindu, while he contimics under the influence of liis 
native fupcrilitions, cannot be cordially attache^d to the Britifh go- 
vernment : but when converted to the Chriftian faith, he pof- 
fefles that common principle of union with it, which ncccfl’aiily 
renders him a loyal and obedient fubjed. 

The view which has now been given of the duty of the Ihitifli 
government to endeavour to propagate the Chrillian religion 
throughout its Oriental empire, will, probably, be thought con- 
clufive by many on the ground both of obligation and of policy. 
A previous queftion, however, may be urged upon the whole in- 
quiry, as to the pradicability of accomplifliing this wife and bene- 
volent plan. 

It cannot be denied, that various difficulties and inipcdinietits an; 
oppofed to its execution. One of thefe obftacles arifes from the 
fupine, paflive indifference of the Hindus, with refpedl to religious 
feeling. They do not deny the truth of Chriftianity ; but they 
think their own religion divine, and better adapted to thcii dia- 
rader and circumllances. They hear, therefore, with indiflerenc.*, 
arguments in favour of Chriftianity. The Mohammedans, on tlu- 
contrary, are alive to every feeling which refpeds them religion, 
however carelefs they may be in obferving its didates. 

But the attachment of the llindus . to their fupcrjlitious praBices 

and cujioms may be deemed the principal obftacle. All former 
writers reprefent this attachment as inveterate; and although their 
opinions are notv to be received with corifiderable modification, 
we are not difpofed to deny, that fuperftitions. the growth of ages, 
and thepradices which areconneded with them, muft be deeply 
rivetted in the afFedions of an ignorant people, and indifpofc them 

Q 2 
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to the reception of inftru<Rion, calculated to fubvert them. But 
as it has been exc^ellently obferved, the calmly obftinate attach- 
ment of the Hindus to their ufages and inftitutionsis not, like that 
of the Brahmins, founded on a clear conviAion, that they are in- 
diflblubly conneded with their own intereft. It is a mere animal 
affedion, not a fentiment ; it is not the force of gravitation, but 
that of inertia ; and the moft eligible courfe to be purfued for the 
purpofc of overcoming it, is to transfufe through the mafs of the 
people the vis nvax of knowledge and virtue Hence it follows, 
that it is going too far to ailume the incfficacy of inftmdion in the 
cafe of the Hindus, until it fliall have been fairly and prudently 
tried. The trial, fo far as it has been made, proves their attach- 
ment to their cuRoms to be by no means invincible: fome of their 
moll Ihnguinary pradices arc deftitute even of the fandion of 
thole books which they conlider lacred, and have been abolifhed 
by the interference of the Britilh adminillration. The attach- 
ment in queftion ought not, therefore, to be allowed to operate 
as a difcouragcment from the inftrudion of the Hindus, but to 
fuggcll caution and circumlpedion in the mode of attempting it. 
The fuccefs will certainly be flow, but there is no reafon at pre- 
fent to conclude that the attempt will fail. 

The mental degradation and grt^s ignorance of the Hindus have 
frequently been urged as an objedion to any attempt to introduce 
Chrillian knowledge amongft them. In their prefent total want 
of moral information, it is faid, they would be entirely unable to 
comprehend the dodrines and precepts of Chriftianity. But the 
degraded ftate of our native fubjeds as to mental cultivation, al- 
though it may be an obftacle to any immediate or extraordinary 


^ Edinb* Rev. vol. ix. p, 418. 
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luccefs in the propagation of ChrilHaiiity, is certainly no valid ob- 
jedlion to a cautious and moderate attempt to communicate it to 
them. It may be admitted, lor the lake of argument, that, in llicir 
aAual circumftances,the great body of the people may be unable' fully 
to comprehend the dodrines and the morality of the (iofpel. Hut 
how are they to be prepared for this ? By previoully inlreulucing 
amongft them fome additional portion of the knowledge and com- 
forts of civilized life ? But the very liime ditlioiltics prefent ihem- 
felves to this attempt, as to the former; and after all, (Inillianity 
is the chief medium by which the minds of the Hindus mull b(' en- 
lightened and cultivated, and their civil condition improved. Tiie 
civilization of the Hindus, and of other Aliatic nations, mull be 
ionnAcA on the removal of their exilling fuperllitions ; andChrif- 
tianity alone can effed this change. The only concinlion, there- 
fore, which can be legitimately drawn from their ignorance and 
degradation, is, that our divine religion mull be introduced, and 
taught in a manner and by means fuited to fuch deplorable circum- 
llanccs. It mull, however, be added, that the fundamental doc- 
trines and duties of the Gofpel may be rendered perfedly intelligi- 
ble to the moll uncivilized and illiterate people. 'I’hey were ori- 
ginally preaclicd not only to the Jew and to the Greek, but to the 
^ Barbarian and the Scythian, to the wife and to the unwife ; and 
they fo approve themfeivcs to the underllandings and the h<;arts 
of men, that, when difplayed in their native truth and limplicity, 
they have ever met with a cordial reception, even from the poorctl 
and the moll ignorant of mankind . 


« Such is the argument of Origen in his reply to Celfus. to 

Xp.r« .o«yr.X.ov » ro.i uto rov oofcvoo ' *«. -vo,to.c ,r«T« y.p 

Z . «vaja«r»v 0 Aoyos x«p*T,xe x«, o»x r. ^ .6., 

»«.v 6 oxit-y. Tr,y 8.3«TxoO^.«r. Ong. contra Celf. Ld. Bened. i. 

400. 
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Anotlier formidable obftacle to the progrefs of Chritlianity in 
Hinduftan, is the dijlribution of the natives into Cqfles, and the ex- 
ccflive dread of lofirig their refpedlive ranks, which univerfally 
prevails. This has ever been confidered as an almoll infuperable 
bar to their profeffion of Chritlianity ; and it cannot be denied, 
that it prclenls an appearance of oppotition to any favourable 
change, which feems, at tirft fight, to bid defiance to every at- 
tempt to overcome it. This compound of tyranny and pricllcraft, 
for fuch it cannot but be ctleemed, not only places, in the firtl in- 
tlance, a moll formidable barrier againll the introdudlion of Chrif- 
tianity among the natives of Hinduftan, but tends, alfo, to fetter 
and debafe their minds beyond what can eafily be conceived. 
(Jonneefted with the wretched bondage of the Cafte, is the excef- 
tive veneration which the lower clafles of the Hindus entertain for 
the Brahmins, their implicit obedience to the dilates, and their fu- 
perrtitious dread of the difpleafure and maledidion of that order. 

To the apparently infurmountable obftacle of the Cafte mull, 
however, be oppofed the evidence of fads, as to what has already 
taken place, notwithftanding its influence ; and what would pro- 
bably be the efieft of a change in the circumftances of India re- 
fpeding Chritlianity. It cannot be fuppofed, that the Hindus are 
to be confidered as exceptions to the human race ; and that their 
fuperllition is, more than all others over which Chriftianity has 
triumphed, to be deemed invincible. Hiftory affords many in- 
ftanccs of the moft barbarous and idolatrous nations refigning 
their ancient and inveterate prejudices to the truth of the Gofpel ; 
and it is certain, that this has been the cafe even in that very coun- 
try which fome would wifh to confider wholly inaceflible to it. 

•• See this fad well illuftrated by Dr. Ryan, in his Hiftory of the Effeds of Re- 
ligion on Mankind. 
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India has from time immemorial felt the power of Clirillianity. 
Thoufands of Brahmins, and others of the hii^her Calles, liavt; 
abandoned their pride and fuperthtion, and become obedient to 
the Chriftian faith ; and that, let it be particularly oblerved, at a 
period when the Hindus held the dominion of India. 

There are aiRually at this time on the coall ot Malabar, chiefly 
in the territories of the Rajahs of Travancorc, and Cochin, up- 
wards of 200,000 natives, who profefs the Clirillian religion. 
They are divided into three dalles, l . The St. Thome or Syrian 
Chriftians, who appear to have been cllablilhed in India nearly 
fifteen hundred years. They are fituated amongfl the hills, at flu; 
bottom of the High Ghauts, which divide the (’arnatie from Ma- 
layala, and now occupy fifty-five Churches, acknowledging tin* 
Patriarch of Antioch. Their numbers are eftimated at 70, or 
80 , 000 . This interelling body of Chriftians has been generally 
confidered as holding the tenets of the Neltonan hcrefy ; but it 
appears from the accounts of two very intelligent inquirers, who 
have lately vifjted them, that they difavow that herely, and that 
their creed does not eflentially differ from that of the Church of 
England ^ 2. The fccond clafs of Chriftians on the coall of Ma- 

labar is that of the Syrian Roman Catholics, who were conftramed, 
after a long llrugglc, to join the Latin Church, and who lull con- 
tinue within her pale. Thefe are faid to be more numerous than 
the members of the original Syrian Church, and to be Ihll gaming 

. For many other important particulars refpcaing the St. Thome Chriflians 

. w^^as Je two othL 

fonner by Dr. Churches in Cochin and Travancorc 

itorXZ oTtlt Lft India Company’s Chaplains, to the government of 

ground. 
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ground. 3 . The third dcfcription of native Chriftians is that of 
the Latin Roman Catholics, who are fubjedf to the Primate of 
Goa. The numbers of this clafs arc eftimated at about 36 , 000 . 

Befides this extenlive prevalence of Chriftianity in India, it has 
been fucecfsfully preached by Proteftants, during the laR hundred 
years, in the fouth and in the north of the peninfula. The Danifli 
millionaries at Tranquebar, and others, under the patronage of 
the Englifli Society for promoting Chrillian Knowledge, arnidtl 
the various obllacles which fo fmall a body of men, inverted with 
no authority, could not but have to encounter, have converted 
numbers to the Chrirtian faith ; and that, not cxclufively from 
the lowcrt Cartes, as it has been fometiines aflerted, but partly 
from the higher orders of the Hindus h The miflionaries, who 
have more recently been fent out by the Society of Englifli Pap- 
tirts, have been proportionably fuccefsful ; and have proved, that 
the chain of the Carte is by no means indiflbluble. Their pro- 
ceedings rtate the converfion of feveral Brahmins ; and. amongrt 
others, that of one of the very higheft order 

Thefe indifputable faiRs are fufficient to prove, that the Brah- 
minical fuperrtition, however formidable, is not altogether infupe- 
rable ; that, however difficult it may be to obtain accefs to the 
minds of the Hindus, there are nimnerous inftances to prove that 
it is not impradicable ; and- it deferves particular confideration, 
that the fuccefs which has hitherto attended Protertant mifliona- 
ries has been obtained amidft the mort unfavourable circum- 
ftances : it is, therefore, the rffore to be regarded, and the little 

' See Letter of Mr. Swartz, in the Proceedings of the Society for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge for the year 1795. 

« i. e, a Koolin Brahmin. 
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comparative extent of it ought to excite lei's furprife. Wluit lias 
already been cfl'edled may be juftly confidercd an earned of the 
future fuceefs which maybe expeided, whenever the pn)|)er means 
for the convcrfion of the Hindus lhall be more directly and exten- 
fivcly employed. 

Thefc are fome of the leading obltaclcs to the propagation of 
our pure faith in Hindudan. It is ncecfl'ary, however, now to 
turn to a brighter view of the fubjeid, and to notice foiuc ot the 
circumftances, which feem to prove /Ac praBicoliUitji ot under- 
taking this great work, and to point out tome ot the javUilicii 
which prefent themfclvcs for its accomplilhment. 


It may not be improper to premife, that although the iulro- 
duaion of Chriftianity amongft the Hindus may voiv be under- 
taken without danger, and with a fair profpea of fuccets, pro- 
vided the attempt be made with wifdom and diferotion, it may 
be juftly doubted, whether it could have been advantageoully 
made at a much earlier period. For many years fubferp.cnt to 
the eftablifhment of the Britilh authority in Hindudan, the d.t- 
pofitions and inditutions of the natives precluded every idea ot ■ 
fuch a defign. The transfer of the fupreme authority m Ben- 
gal from the Mohammedans to the Englidi, and the contcipient 
fntroduaion of new rule, end regulation,, formed upon l,n- 
ropean principle, and praaicc,, into every de^rtment of the 
adminillration, have had an indirea, but powerful, mlluence on 
Indian prejudice, t and the natural and nectary confcqnencc 
ha, been ar! abatement in the attachment of the Hindu, to heir 
ancient cuftora,. The mod confiderable political innova io„, 
were introduced by Lord Cornwalli, in the J' 

may confider that period not only a, an aera of the moll m 
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terial improvements in the civil adminitlration of India, (which 
have lincc been extended on the fame principles,) but of import- 
ant moral alterations. Thefe regulations of Lord Cornwallis feem, 
indeed, to have been neceflary to prepare the minds of the Hin- 
dus for the reception of Chriftianity 

Notwithtlanding the reprelentation which has been previoully 
given of the rooted attachment of the Hindus to their fuperlli- 
tions, prejudices, and cuftoms, we are enabled to aflert, from ac- 
tual evidence, what we might have concluded from probability, 
that the Brahminical fuperllition has felt the influence of Britifli 
principles, and that it is daily weakening in every European fet- 
tlement. A very ftriking inftance of this diminiflied attachment 
of the Hindus to the molt folemn preferiptions of their religion 
may be obferved in the free and unlimited difclofure of the doc- 
trines of their facred books, which has of late years been made by 
the Brahmins. Many recent accounts, alfo, concur in aflerting, 
that the natives, in general, are more open to inftruAion than has 
been commonly allowed ; and that any temperate meafures for 
promoting it may be flifely adopted. 

The light which has been thrown on Oriental antiquities, learn- 
ing, and religion, by the labours of Sir William Jones, and his 
colleagues of the Aflatic Society, as it tends to develop the genius 
and character of the Hindus, and to point out the readiefl: modes 
of convincing and perfuading them, is another circumftance faci- 
litating the introdudion of the Chriftian religion ; while the in- 
crealed knowledge of the languages, which is the confequence of 
the Inftitution at Fort William, is producing a fimilar effed, by 


* See the Chriftian Obferver for May i8o5. 
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promoting the intercourfc between the Britifli and the natives, di- 
minifhing their prejudices, and giving additional force to IJrilifli 
principles, manners, and conduct. 

The lituation of the natives of Hinduftan (and the obfervation 
applies alfo to China, and fome other Afiatic nations) relpcAing 
religion, the knowledge of which has but lately been generally 
diffufed, affords great encouragement to the attempt to propa- 
gate Chriftianity amongft them. 


There are multitudes of the people who are entirely dellitule 
of any religious belief; who are neither Mohammedans, nor de- 
voted to the native fuperflition. Outcafts from every faith, they 
would be difpofed to liften to the Chriftian teacher, who Ihould 
offer to fupply their prefent want ; and though defpicablc in the 
eyes of their countrymen, their converfion would not, in reality, 
be lefs honourable or important, than that of the proud Brahmin, 
or the bigoted follower of Mohammed. 


It appears from various accounts, that the Hindus are a divided 
people; that they are lefs tenacious of opinion than of cuftom ; 
Ld that in no other country has there been fuch a variety of opi- 
nions on religious fubjeds. for many ages paft. as in Hinduftan. 

The Seiksi, who polfefs the extenfive country of the Panjab, 
ha^in a grit meafure, apoftatized from the Hindu fyftcm and 
W; Le great approaches to deifm. They may be confidered 
L » the reformed of India ;” and would, probably, prove by no 


. Nanuck. the founder of this fea. flounihed about three ecnturiea fince. 
an account of him, fee Afiatic Refearches, Vol. • p. 
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means fo inacceflible to arguments in favour of Chriftianily, as 
the adherents of tUe ancient faith. 

In the province of Bengal alone (which has been accounted 
the ftrong hold of the Brahminical fupcrftition,) there are five 
clafles of natives who are adverfe to the Brahminical fyftem, and 
who may be termed Dillenters from the Hindu pradlices and reli- 
gion. The founder of one of thefe taught, that there is no dif- 
tineftion of Cafte ; a tenet, which alone undermines the whole 
fyftem of Hinduifm. Others of thefe feifts have teftified a ftrong 
inclination to the Proteftant miflionaries, to renounce their errors, 
and receive Chriftian inftruiftion ; and fome have even accepted 
the Bible, and other religious books in the Bengali language, 
which they now teach in a fchool eftablifhed for the inftrudion of 
children. 

Such appear, from the reprefentations of thofe who are beft qua- 
lified to judge concerning this important point, to be fome of the 
moft favourable circumjiances in the adual ftate and difpofition of 
the natives of India, which may ferve to recommend and facilitate 
a prudent and well digefted plan for the introdudlion of Chrifti- 
anity amongft them. 

It will now be proper to proceed to the confideration of the 
main queftion, rePpeding the means of tranflating the Scriptures 
into the Oriental tongues, and of promoting Chriftian knowledge 
in Alia. 

^ See Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir, note F. 
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The Means of tranjlating the Scriptures into the Oriental languages,, 
and of promoting Chrijlian knowledge in ffta. 


SECT. I. 

TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


ARGUMENT. 

VreUminary obfcrvatlons on the propriety and imporiajicc of tranjlating the Scriptures 

Policy offalfe religions as to their [acred books—ContraJl aff orded hy the Jtu>i/h and 
the Chrijlian Church — Pvils arijing from the Roman Catholic prohibition of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular languages — Effects of the tranjlation of them at the Re-’ 
formation — Opinion of Sir IVilliam Jones as to the tranjlation of Script are into the 
languages of Afia — general defeription of them — a8ual Jlate of Oriental tranflatim 
— means of extending and completing it — College of Fort IVilltam in Renirnf the 
grand fource of it — manner in which it fhould be conduced — expence attending it — 
Encouragement and aid to he afforded to this work, by two Societies in England, 
and the two Vniverjities, 


If it be the duty of Great Britain, as a Chriftian nation, to intro- 
duce our holy faith into Afia, there can be no queftion, that, as a 
Protellant nation, it is its duty to tranflate the divine records of 
that faith into the languages of thofe countries, over which it ei- 
ther exercifes its authority, or pollcfles any influence or control. 
It may not, however, be unneceflary to make fome preliminary 

obfer- 
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obfervations on the propriety and the importance of this ftep, as 
one grand medium ^of difFufing Chriftian knowledge. 

It has been the general policy of the authors of falfe religions, 
to conceal the inftitutes and myfteries of their pretended revela- 
tions from the knowledge of the vulgar; that is, of the great body 
of the people in every country. This has been efFedled either by 
involving them in hieroglyphic lymbols, or myfterious rites and 
obfervances ; by throwing over them the veil of a facred language, 
confined to a particular body of men ; or, by prohibiting the 
perufal of the facred books by the profane eyes of the multitude. 
Hence, the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians; the myfteries and efo- 
teric doArincs of the Greeks and Romans ; the prohibitory laws 
of the Hindus; and the partial difeouragements of the Mohamme- 
dans The grounds of this difgraceful policy are fufficiently ob- 
vious. Ignorance, whilfi: it is juftly faid to be the parent of a 
blind and bigoted devotion to error and fuperftition, inverts the 
fuppofed facred objed with a myfterious grandeur, which leads its 
unhappy votary captive, and perpetuates its wanderings from truth 
and virtue. 

The contraft which has been exhibited in the conduA of the 
Rewards of our holy faith in all ages of the Church, except dur- 
ing the triumphant prevalence of the great Papal apoftafy, is one 
of thofe circumftances which illuftrate its divine origin and ex- 
cellence. 

No command was more folemnly given, or more repeatedly en- 
forced, by the great Legiflator of the Jews, to the colledive body 


• See note N. 
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of the people, than that of a diligent and frequent pcnifal of tlu'ir 
law ; not only as it relpedled their civil concerns, but as it con- 
tained the rules of their moral and religious condiu^t Obedience 
to this command was recommended by the exhortations and ex- 
amples of their wifeft monarchs, and enforced by promifes ot' the 
moft important nature ; while the neglcd; of it was followed by 
the moll fatal corruptions and diforders, and formed one ot thole 
tranlgrellions which called for the reproofs and admonitions of the 
Prophets. 

No foorier had the Jews who were lettlcd in Alexandria fo lar 
become llrangcrs to their native language, a^o be unable to read 
with facility and advantage their ficrcd Scriptures, than the Pro- 
vidence of God fo ordained it, that a heathen prince fliould be the 
inllrument of furnilhing them with the celebrated tranflation of 
the Septuagint S to fupply the want of the original volumes, and 
to perpetuate amongll them the laws and inllitutions, and prophe- 
cies of their forefathers. The advantages of this great work were 
not confined to the people for whom it was originally .mdertaken. 
Its remote confequences, as we have already obferved, wcie felt 
throughout the Eall, and through a great part of the Roman em- 
pire, during nearly three hundred years previous to the coming of 
the long-expe<Scd Redeemer of mankind. When Chrilhanity was 
aaually introduced into the world, the Greek language was more 
univerfally underllood than any other ; lb that throughout the 
greater part of their travels, the Apoftlcs met with many to whom 
ft was either native or familiar. The tranflation of the Septuagint 
was then quoted and ufed as containing a faithful verfion ot the 
original Scriptures ; and the writings of the Apoftles were com- 
mitted to the fame widely dilFufed language. 

c See note O. 


Deut. vi. 6 , 7 . 


There 
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There were, however, fome nations in which the Greek lan- 
guage was comparatively but little known ; and, for their benefit, 
tranflations of the Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament, or of 
the latter only, were early undertaken. Thus gradually arofe the 
Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Arabic, and Perfian 
verfions. The firll of thefe, like the Greek, became the univerfal 
medium of Chriftian inftrudion throughout the Roman empire. 
In procefs of time, as Chriftianity prevailed among the barbarous 
nations by whom that empire was overturned, and in the north 
of Europe, tranflations \v ere fucccllively made, and became the 
great intlrument of converting and inftrudting the people amongll 
whom they were difperfed. The neceflity and utility of this mea- 
furc mull be obvious to thofe who admit, that the chief defign of 
re\ elation is to inflrudl and reform the great bulk of mankind. 
This end can never be attained, while the fources of moral and re- 
ligious knowledge are concealed by thofe original languages, 
which mull in general be inacceflible to them. 

It may be further proved, by the evils which have invariably 
flowed from the ignorance in which the great body of the people 
have been fometimes unwarrantably detained. We need only re- 
fer to the period during which the Church of Rome excrcifed her 
tyrannical and uncontrolled dominion over the Chriliian world, 
which prefented one univerfal feene of intclledual and moral 
darknefs, fuperftition, and vice, and was fall relapfing into the er- 
rors and idolatry of hcathenifm. 

The tranllation of the Scriptures by WicklifFe afforded the firfl 
glimmerings of that brighter day, which afterwards fucceeded the 

^ Sec the Brief Hiftoric View prefixed, in various places. 

night 
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night of Papal ignorance. And the fnblniuont verllons of I.uther 
in Germany, and of Tindal, Arclibilhop tlraiimer, and otlx'is, in 
England, were amongll the moll etleclual means wliieli w ere em- 
ployed by thofe wile and zealous Retormers, in j)ronioting the 
Proteftant religion in liurope. 

It is a faft, which wc have already bad oeeafion repeatedly to 
obferve that wherever tlie Scriptures have been tranllated into 
the vernacular language ot any eounlry, and generally dilperled, 
they hav'C uniformly enlightened and inllriuded the minds ot men. 
That fuch a meafurc Ihould be adopted wherever it is intende.l to 
introduce the Chritlian religion, cannot, therefore, be donI)ted. 
The only point which may admit of a quetlion with irl|)(‘rt to tin- 
inftruaion of a heathen nation, is the expediency of introdm ing 
the EiigliJJi language in the firll inllance, and tlum ot dil|)<'rl- 
ing the Englilli Bible amongll the natives. This may, perhaps, 
demand confideration with reference to fume parts of Africa 
and America, and the iflands of the South Sea ; but as far as Aha 
is concerned, the quetlion can fcarccly be confidenrd as r.‘(|u.r. 
ing any difeuffion. There the native languages have, m general, 
been formed and cultivated for many ages, and fome ot them are 
fuperftitioutly revered ; moll of then, are. alfo, li.liiciently cop.ou.s 
to admit of a full and perfpicuous traullation ot tlu; Scripture.s 
The vatl population of Afia, and the length of time wfcli mu I 
elapfe before the Englilh language can become generally d.fluled, 
are, moreover, decilive as to the fuperior expediency ot trantlatmg 
the Scriptures into the Oriental tongues. 

In fupport of this meafure, as one of the moft important means 
« See Brief Hiftoric View prefixed. 
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of difruliiig Chriliian knowledge in Afia, the opinion of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones who will be univcrlally allowed to have been both a 
competent and an impartial judge, although limited as to its ex- 
tent, may be fairly adduced, “ We may afllire ourfelves,” fays 
that learned writer, “ that neither Mufelmans nor Hindus will 
“ ever be converted by any miflion from the Church of Rome, or 
“ from any other Church S; and the only human mode, perhaps, 
“ of cauling fo great a revolution, will be to tranflate into Sanferit 
“ and Perfian fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Ifaiah, 
“ as are indilputably evangelical, together with one of the Gofpels, 
“ and a plain prefatory difcourle, containing full evidence of the 
" very ditlant ages in which the predictions theinfelves, and the 
“ hiflory of the divine Perfon predicted, were feverally made pub- 
“ lie ; and then quietly to difperfe the work amongll the well- 
" educated natives ; with whom, if, in due time, it failed of pro- 
“ ducing very lalutary fruit by its natural influence, we could only 
“ lament, more than ever, the firength of prejudice, and the wcak- 
“ nefs of unalfilied reafon •*.” 

The expediency of tranflating the Scriptures, either more or lefs 
fully, into the Oriental languages refts, therefore, on the folid balls 
of the invariable praAice of the Chriftian Church in former ages ; 
the uniform experience of its utility in the great work of convert- 
ing the heathen ; and the opinion of one, who, from local as well 
as general knowledge, was moft competent to form a right judg- 
ment on this fubjeCl. 

* Many other teftimonies might have been added, but that of Sir William 
Jones was deemed both unexceptionable and decifive. 

* Some obfervations will hereafter be made on this part of the quotation. 

* DiiTertation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India. 

In 
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In proceeding to the confideration of the means of tranllatiiig 
the Scriptures into the Oriental tongues, it be proper previ- 
oufly to give fome brief account of their nature and comparative 
importance. 


The languages of Alia are numerous and divcrfified. 'I'lu-y dif- 
fer in the extent of their influence, the nature ot tlieir conli ruc- 
tion, the degree of their copioufnets and refinement, aiul the faci- 
lity of their acquifition by foreigners. Some of them are radically 
diftind from the reft ; whilft others have a manifeft relation and 
affinity to each other. 


The inftrudion of India being the objed firft to be attended to, 
its languages ffiould be firft noticed. They may all, according to 
the diftribution of a profound Oriental fcholar ', be comprehended 
in three clafles. The firft of thefe contains the Sanferit S a moll 
poliftied tongue, which is reprefented by Sir William Jones ' “ as 
“ more perfed than the Greek, more copious than the Txitin, and 
“ more exquifitely refined than either.” It is cultivated by learned 
Hindus throughout India as the language of fciencc and of litera- 
ture, and as the repofitory of their law, civil and religious. It is 
faid evidently to draw its origin from a primaeval tongue, whicffi 
was gradually refined in various climates, and became Sanferit m 
India, Pahlavi in Perfia, and Greek on the Ihores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Sanferit has nearly lliared the fate of all ancient 
tongues, and is now become almoft a dead language ; but there 

» H T Colebrooke, Efq. Profeflbr of Hindu Law, and of S.infcrit, in the Col- 
lege of Fort William. Diflertation on the Sanferit and I’racnt Languagea. 

Afiatic Refearches, Vol. VII. ,, 

k This word, when applied to a language, fignifies pohdied. 

‘ Afiatic Refearches, Vol. I. 25 . fcems 

S 2 
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feems to be no good rcafon for doubting that it was once univei’- 
fally fpoken in India. It is fixed in the claffic writings of many 
elegant poets, moft of whom are fuppofcd to have flourilhed in 
the century preceding the Chrillian aera and is elleemed by the 
Ilrahmins as nearly of divine origin. The importance of a tranf- 
lation of the Scriptures into this extraordinary language is, there- 
fore, obvious. Such a work would be powerfully recommended 
by the veneration in which the Sanferit is univerfally held, and 
would probably have greater influence with the more learned 
Hindus than any other. It is accordingly particularly recom- 
mended by Sir William Jones in the paflage which has been al- 
ready quoted relative to the prefent fubjedl; and, notwithtlanding 
the apparent difficulty of the undertaking, it has already been at- 
tempted by fomc of the learned and enterprifing fcholars who 
adorn our Oriental empire. 

The fccond clafs of Indian languages comprehends the written 
dialects which are now ufed in the intercourfe of civil life, and 
which arc cultivated by men of letters. There is rcafon to be- 
lieve that ten polithed diale(9s formerly prevailed in as many dif- 
fei-ent nations, who occupied the fertile provinces of Hinduftan 
and the Decan ". Of thele, that to which the denomination of 
Priicrit has been reftri<fted, which was fpoken by the Sarefwata on 
the banks of the river Sarafwati, has long fince ceafed to be ver- 
nacular ; and may therefore, notwitbflanding its excellence, be 
confidered as unconnected with the prefent inquiry. The fame 
obfervation applies to that of the Canyacubjas, who once poflefled 
a great empire, the metropolis of w hich w'as the ancient city of 

For a more detailed account of the Sanferit, fee Mr. Colebrooke’s Diflerta- 

tion. 

" CoJebrooke’s Diflcrt. ut fupra. 
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(Ymyacubja, or Canoj. 'J'he language of this nation is find to be 
that which is known by the appellation of Hindi, or flindevi. It 
pofleflcs a peculiar affinity to the Sanfcrit, from \\ Incb it probably 
fprung, and is the ground-work of the modern Hindullani, bv 
which, as a popular language, it is now fuperfcded. 'Hic laii- 
guage of Mit hila and the dialecS of (jurjara, including the modern 
Guzerat, and the greateft part of Candeffi and Malwa, fo nearly 
releinble leverally the Bengali and the Hindi, both as to their na- 
ture, and the charaders in which they are written, that it is un- 
neceirary to notice them further in this place. The fix remaining 
languages are of much greater importance. 

Previoufly, however, to thefe, the Hindullani, as the mod exten- 
lively known, and therefore the mofi generally ufcfiil, claims our 
attention. I'his elegant language, derived from the ancient Hindi, 
and enriched or enlarged by the acceffion of innumerable terms 
from the Perlian and the Arabic, is the common vehicle of collo- 
quial intercourfe among all the well-educated natives of India. 
The Mohammedans almoll univerfally underftand and fpeak it. 
Every Hindu of any diflindion, conneded either with the Mo- 
hammedan or Britifh government, is converfant with it ; and it is 
the general medium of communication between foreigners in In- 
dia. In the armies its ufe is nearly univerfal. Throughout the 
vail extent of country from Cape Comorin to Kabul, a trad 2000 
miles in length, and 1400 in breadth, within the Ganges, there 
are but few of the large villages or towns which have been con- 
quered or frequented by the Mufelmans, in which fome perfons 
will not be found who are fufficicntly acquainted with the Hin- 
duflani language ; and in many places beyond the Ganges it is cur- 
rent and familiar. 


The 
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The JBengali is the language fpoken in the provinces of which 
the ancient city of Gaur was once the capital. It ftill prevails 
throughout Bengal, except perhaps in fome of the frontier dif- 
tridfs, and is copious, and regularly formed. It is written, not 
in the Deva-nagari, but in a peculiar charadler adopted by the in- 
habitants of Bengal. The importance of this language is evident, 
from its prevalence throughout the richeft and motl valuable por- 
tion of the Britith pofleflions in India. 

The language of the province of Orilla, and the character in 
which it is written, are both called Urija. It is faid to contain 
many Sanfcrit and Arabic terms, borrowed through the medium 
of Hinduftani, together with others of doubtful origin. 

That which prevails from Madras fouthward, over the greater 
part of the extremity of the peninfula, and in the north of Ceylon, 
is the Tamel, to which Europeans have improperly given the 
name of Malabar. The proper Malabar, a dialed diftind from 
the Tamel, is vernacular in Malayala, comprehending the moun- 
tains, and the whole region within them, from Cape Comorin to 
Cape Illi. 

The Maharaftitra, or Mahr’atta, is the language of a nation 
which has greatly enlarged its ancient limits, although its progrefs 
has of late been checked by the afcendancy of the Britith power. 
The language of the Mahr’attas is now widely fpread, but is not 
yet become the vernacular dialed of any provinces which are 
tituated far beyond the ancient boundaries of their country. 

Carnata, or Camara, is the ancient language of Carnataca, a 
province which has given name to diftrids on both fides of the 

penin- 
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peninfula. This dialed: ftill prevails in the intermediate moun- 
tainous trad, but feems to be fuperteded by other provincial 
tongues on the eaftern coaft. 

Tdinga, or Tilanga, is at once the name of a nation, of its lan- 
guage, and of the oharader in which that language is written. 
It is widely fpread in the adjacent provinces on either bank of the 
Chrifna and Godaveri, and thofe htuated on the north-eallern 
coaft of the peninfula. 

Such are, briefly, the ten principal languages of India, to which 
a copious lit!: might be added of dialeds, forming the third of the 
clafles into which they were laid to be diftributed. But of thefe 
it is only neceflary to mention that of the Panjab, a province wa- 
tered by the five celebrated rivers which fall into the Sind hu, and 
now in the pofleflion of the Seiks. 

Two other languages, of the firft importance in Afia, remain, how- 
ever, to be noticed; the Perfian and the Arabic. The Perfian lan- 
guage, befides the extent of it in the empire which l)car.s its name, 
is generally known throughout Indian The court of Delhi, after 
the eftablifhment of the Mogul authority, having adopted the ufe 
of the Perfian language in all the tranfadions of government, the 
Mohammedans, in general, in or above the middle dais, are m- 
ftruded in it ; and the Hindus, who afpire either to employment 
in our fervicc, or to the recommendation of a liberal education, 
are under the neceffity of learning it. The knowledge of this po- 


• The pure Perfian is only fpoken 
however, tlie written language over a 
be fpoken in Bucharia. 


in the fouthern part of that empire. It ia, 
great part of Eaftern TarUry, and is faid to 


lifhed 
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lilbed and elegant language thus extends to millions, and through 
its medium the Scriptures may be widely difFufed in Hindullan. 

The importance of the Arabic is ftill greater. Independently of 
its diffufion throughout Africa, a continent, which, though not 
immediately connected with our prefent inquiry, may yet be 
jurtly taken into collateral conlideration, this celebrated language, 
the copioufnefs and elegance of which have been fo highly ex- 
tolled, and fo eloquently deferibed by Oriental fcholars, furniflies 
a vehicle by which the records of our holy faith may be ad- 
vantageoutly conveyed, not only to the Mohammedans of India, 
but to thofe of Arabia, Tartary, and Afiatic Turkey, and in gene- 
ral throughout the Turkifli dominions ; where, though not com- 
monly fpoken, it is taught in the fehools, and univerfally ftudied 
by men of letters, as the learned languages are in Europe. 

In quitting the immediate conlideration of Hinduftan, the three 
Aliatic languages, which are the moll important, are the Chinefe, 
the Malay, and the Tartarian. The two firll of thefe, together 
with the Hinduftani and the Perfian, are the four primary and po- 
pular languages of Alia. 

Of the importance of the Chinefe it is only necellary to oblcrve, 
that it is the language of three hundred millions of men ; that the 
Chinefe charader is underllood from the Gulf of Siam to the Tar- 
tarian Sea, and over a very conliderable part of the great eallern 
Archipelago ; and that the inhabitants of Cochin China, as well 
as the Japanele, ule no other writing The expediency of tranf- 

f See Barrow’s China, p. 615. See alfo the Rev. Mr. Mofeley’s interefting 
Memoir on the introdudtion of the Scriptures into Cliina ; Firft Report of the So- 
ciety for Millions to Africa and the Eaft. 

lating 
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Tating the Scriptures into the Chinefe language at this time, may 
be argued from the facilities which now prefent themfelves ’ ; tlie 
fpirit of innovation which is fpreading throughout the callern part 
of that empire ; the inquifitive charaifter ot the Chinefe; and the 
freedom of their prefs, by which copies of the Bible might Ipecdily 
be multiplied and difperftd. 


The Tartarian language is probably fpoken over a wider ex- 
tent of country than any other in the world, except tlie (diinefc. 
It would not, perhaps, be difficult to prove, that it is pie\a- 
lent even among greater numbers than the Chinefe. 1 he (’adan 
Tartars have been incorporated into the Chinele fince the }^‘ar 
1644; and about the year 1771, there were remarkable emigra- 
tions of Tartars from Ruffia to China. The Tartarian languag.- is 
fpoken throughout the whole extent of Tartary ^ and the greatcll 

part of Perfia *. 

Prom this imperfed fketch of the principal languages of Afia, it 
will be neceffary to proceed to the a<aual Rate of tmnilations of 
the Scriptures into any of them at this time. 


It is well known, that the Bible has long 
the Arabic tongue, and is contained in the Enghfli 
le^n was probably compofed by fome of the moft learned men 
of Syria and Egypt, at a time when Arabic literature was at iti 


words. 

• See note on page 135. 
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zenith. It has been termed by one celebrated Orientalill *, “ ver- 
” fio elegans quid^m et antiqua and by another “ nobililli- 
“ mum, totius Teftamenti exemplar and fome progrefs was 
made by the late Profeflbr Carlyle of Cambridge towards repub- 
lilliing it, for the purpofe of being circulated in Alia. It has been 
aflerted, indeed, by a writer, whofe authority is too refpedable 
to be lightly queftioned*, that the republication of the prefent 
Arabic Bible could never be ufeful as a popular work in Arabia, 
being compoled in the clalBc, and not in the vernacular, dialed 
of that country. For a fimilar reafon, he adds, the old Perfian 
tranflation is of no ufc in Perlla x. As to the Arabic, however, 
there are extant other tranflations of the whole or of parts of the 
Scriptures, from whieh, and from that of the Polyglot, a new one 
of fufficient accuracy and utility might be publilhed *. 

In the year 1719, Bartholomew Ziegenbalgius, the firft Pro- 
teftant miflionary to India, completed a tranflation of the whole 
Scriptures into the Tamel tongue, from which feveral other ver- 
fions have proceeded. The Bible has alfo been tranflated into 
the Bengali language by Mr. Carey *, the Sanferit teacher in the 
College of Fort William ; and two editions of it have already been 
diftributed amongft the natives of Bengal. 

From the reprefentations of Dr. Buchanan, it appears, that the 
four Gofpels have b<ien tranflated into the Perlian, Hinduflani, 
Mahr’atta, Orifla, and Malay languages, either by members of the 

* Erpenius. > " Gabriel Sionita. 

* See Dr. Buchanan's Memoir, note M. y See note P. 

■ The Author has omitted in this enumeration the Syriac and Armenian ver- 
iions> as too well known to require particular notice. 

* See note Q. 


College 
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College of Fort William, or by the learned natives attached to 
that inftitution. One other verfion, alfo, of t.hc highcll import- 
ance has been attempted, that of the whole Scriptures into the 
Chinefe language, and parts of the Book of Gcnclis and the (iot- 
pel of St. Matthew had, early in the year 1805 , been actually 
printed off. A more recent communication from the Kcv. David 
Brown, Provoft of the fame College, announces very contlderable 
further progrefs in this important work, len ditlcrcnt vcrfions 
are mentioned as being in various ilagcs ot forw'ardncts, amongtl 
which is one in Sanferit. The two firll Gofpels in this ancient 
language were expeded to be ready by the end of the kill year ; 
and it is added, that the Sanferit and Chinefe (apparently the moll 
difficult of accefs) had been difeovered to be the moll j, rad .cable 
of all the languages yet undertaken. There is every r.‘alon. 
therefore, to prefume, that thefc aufpicious beginnings will be 
progreffively continued ; and that the tranflations will, m proeels 
of time, and under the encouragement of the Britilh goNcrnmcn , 
be extended to all the Afiatic languages. 

At Karafs, on the ftontiers of Rnffla and Circaffia '.. Mr. Drnn- 
the rroteftant niiffionary, who ha» been a ready nicnhoned. 
has'made confiderable progreft in tranllating the bmpturea ,nto 
the Tnrhtdr langnage. 

::7;:i”ation wi,. he underftood, not only hy the 
Turks, but alfo by the Tartars. 

j- thf nrefent Hate of our information, is the 

-a. 

h See Brief Hiftoric View prefixed. 
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into the Oriental tongues. With the exception of the ancient 
Arabic and Perfian yerlions, of the Tamel tranflation, of the Ben- 
gali Bible, and of the undertaking of Mr. Brunton, the feveral im- 
portant vcrfions which have been before enumerated were en- 
tered upon under the liberal and enlightened aulpices of the Mar- 
quis Wellefley, and under the diredion of the College of Fort 
William. 

That thus in the very centre of the Pagan world, and at the 
chief feat of Brahminical fuperltition and idolatry, works fub- 
verfivc of their inveterate errors thould not only be carried on, 
but be undefignedly forwarded by feme of the unconverted na- 
tives themfelves, is furely a very tlriking proof of that admirable 
diredion of the divine Providence, which has been already no- 
ticed, by which the enemies of Chriftianity are made the uncon- 
feious inftrnments of its propagation and fuccefs. And that they 
fliould be undertaken amidll the urgent and diverfified alfairs of 
the Brititli government in India, refleds the higheft honour on 
the noble Patron, and the learned and laborious perfens who have 
been engaged in the execution of them. 

In conlidering the bcjl means of tranflating the Scriptures into 
the Oriental tongues, it appears to be chiefly neeclTary to refer to 
the fads which have been juft ftated. After the progrefe which 
has been already made in the great work of Eaftern tranflation, 
but little doubt can be entertained as to the moft eligible means of 
continuing and completing it. 

Few perfens will, perhaps, be found, who would venture tq rer. 
commend the undertaking fuch a work in England, in preference 
to India. Whatever be the country into the language of which it 

is 
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is propofed to tranflate the Scriptures, it requires no laboured ar- 
guments to prove, that, without the aid of leagued natives who 
may write that language, or hear it read hy the tranlhitor, no work 
of this-kind can be profecuted with any confidence ot its utility. As 
to this point, the reafoning of Dr. liuchanan, with regard to the 
projected tranflation of the Scriptures into the (Miincle language, 
will probably be conlidered as unaiifwerablc. What that learned 
writer has obferved refpedling the Chincle verfion may, in tome de- 
gree, be applied to all other trantlations into the languages of Alia. 


The College of Fort William may with juftice be confidered as 
the grand fource of Oriental tranllation. It is fcan^ely polfible to 
contemplate that inftitution, without the moll lively eonvidion of 
the extent to which, together with other important defigns, it is 
evidently calculated to promote the dillemination of fcriptural 
knowledge in Afia. The emulation which it has excited m the 
younger fervants of the Eati India Company in the acquifition ot 
the Oriental tongues o, and, above all, the numerous aflcmblage of 


, * 1 I I ^ to Dav a tFibutc of alTcaionate regret to 

. Ma, ,1,0 A"'’" ^ todc,„.%iliian, I'o.rfon ElBo,,, Ef,. of ,1.. 

of ,h. Ma,,oU WolleBoy. ,o „ 

to th. A'*'“ |,.d b«,. oon«*d, Mr. Ellio,, »„dor,ook 

whom the direftion of the y Arabic from Mocha, with the Iman of 

foie condua of the -rrapondcnc in^Arab.c^^^ ^ 

Sunnaa, and foou afterwar s proct ^ 

after his arrival, he was fc.cd ^ ^ a f- ^ 

exiflence, at the early " ''' J conduacd hiinfelf as Secretary to the 

ability and propriety with ut.noft kindnefs and attention 

dig irastrirkablc proof of h.je^aed that he tliou.d 
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learned Afiatics'^ which it has attracted from dilFerent parts of that 
cxtenfivc continent, combine in forming a decifive proof of the 
importance of that inftitution to the interefts of Chrillianity^. 
“ In this view,” obferves Dr. Buchanan^, the Oriental College 
** has been compared by one of our Hindu poets to a ^ flood ot 
' light Ihooting through a dark cloud on a benighted land.’ Di- 
recfted by it, the learned natives, from every quarter of India, and 
from the parts beyond, from Perfia and Arabia, come to the 
fource of knowledge: they mark our principles, ponder the vo- 
lume of infpiration, ‘ and hear, every man in his own tongue, 
" the wonderful works of God.” 

Whether the objeA be to procure, with the leafl: difficulty and 
cxpcnce, clatTical or popular tranflations of the Scriptures into the 
languages of Afia, the inftitution in qucftion offers facilities and 
advantages which were never before prefented, and which it is 

be interred near bis palace ; an honour which had never before been conferred on 
any Chrirtian. The premature death of Mr. Elliott was lamented by Sir Home 
Popham, in a letter to Lord Wellefley, as a lofs to the public of a fervant of 
the mod promifing talents, of the higheft principles, and of the mod unbounded 
zeal and application.*' 

In connexion with the fubje£t of the tranflation of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guages of Afia, the Author truds that he (hall be cxcufed, in exprefling the addi- 
tional regret which he cannot but feel at the early removal of one, whofe a£lual 
attainments, and undoubted proniife of future progrefs in Oriental learning, com- 
bined with his known difpofition and charader, would probably have rendered 
him eminently ulfful in promoting the accomplifljment of that important 
objed. 

** There are attached to the College at this time upwards of one hundred learned 
men, who have arrived from different parts of India, Perfia, and Arabia. 

• It does not appear that the redudions and limitations, which have been made 
fince the original eflablifhment of the College, materially affed the objed of the 
prefent difeuflion. 

^ Memoir, page 8i, 

in 
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in vain to exped will ever be attainable in Kiirope. Refules the 
reafons which have been already adduced; the central lltuation of 
Calcutta ; the certainty of making liicli trantlations as would b(‘ 
really intelligible and iifeful to the Aliatic nations, by tlie know- 
ledge both of the claflical and vernacular dialeds ; and the linalh'r 
amount of expence, which may, in almoll every cafe, be dated at 
one fourth of what would be required in Europe for the aecom- 
plifhment of the fame objeds, arc arguments fufficient to prove, 
that to the College of Fort William we are direded to look, by 
the plaineft intimations, for the completion of a ferics ot the motl 
important works in facred literature, to which the diviiu* Provi- 
dence has ever vouchfifcd to dired the zeal and tahnits ut any 
Chriftian nation. 


After the experience which the learned members ot that intlitu- 
tion have long ere this attained in the work of tranllation, it may, 
perhaps, be deemed unneceflary to enter into any detailed observ- 
ations as to the manner in which the different propodul verfions 
fliould be conduded. A few remarks, however, may be allowed, 
which are offered with the utmoft diffidence and rclpcd. 


On this part of the fubjed, the firft queftion which occurs re- 
late to the text from which thefe ttanllations fliould be made It 
B undoubtedly to be dellred. that the original Scriptures Ihould for 
this pnrpofe, wherever it is pofliblc, be reforted to i but as m 
many cafes this is an advantage which ^ obtained the 

next heft refource is clearly the authorized Englifl. vcriioii. Ihc 
general merits of this tranflation have been - 7. 

tedeed It is, with few material exceptions, a faithful tmnlcript 
of L facred originals. Iniperfe«ions of various kinds have, no 
doubt, been difeovered in it t but with the alTitlanee of the nume- 
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rous tranflations and illuftrations of the Scriptures, which have 
been produced in •modern times, they might with little difficulty 
be remedied. It is delirable, therefore, that the Profeflbrs, or 
other learned Europeans by whom the Oriental verfions may be 
either executed or fuperin tended, and who would probably be 
converfant with the Hebrew and Greek languages, fhould direA 
their attention to this important point, and avail themfelves of the 
labours of thofe illutlrious Biblical fcholars, which our two Uni- 
verfities, more efpecially that of Oxford, have produced, as well as 
of thofe of the learned foreigners, who have fo largely contributed 
to the general flock of facred criticifm. 

This confideration leads diredlly to that of the perfons by whom 
the intended tranflations fliould be executed. If it were poflible 
to obtain them by the efforts of Europeans alone, it were in fome 
relpeAs to be preferred. But this can fcarcely be expected. It 
may be obferved in general, that, in every cafe which admits of a 
choice of tranflators, Chrijlians Ihould be felecfled : and that in 
every inffance the verfions by unenlightened natives fliould be ex- 
amined by Chriflian profeflbrs, previoufly to their being printed 
and dilperfed in Afia. 

The books, of which the lacred volume cS our Scriptures is com- 
pofed, are fo various, both as to the fubjeAs which they contain, 
and as to the nature of the corapofltions, that it can feldom, hap- 
pen that any one peiTon can be found capable of tranflating every 
part with equal fidelity and propriety. The lenjgth of time, alfo, 
which muft be occupied by a fingle tranflator in the completion 
of fo large a work, is a further objeAion to its being thus under- 
taken. It teems, therefore, to be defirable, wherever it is pra<fli- 
cable, to follow the illuflrious examples of the Septuagint, and of 

the 
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the laft revifal of the Englifli Bible, in the reign of James I. Of 
the former, indeed, we know but little that is certainly authentic ; 
except that the tranflation was confided to a large body of leariKal 
Jews,^ who are fuppofed to have divided the work ainongtl; 
themfelves, and to have contributed their united abilities to the 
completion of that celebrated performance. In the latter cafe, the 
tranflation and revifion of the different parts of the Knglilh Bible 
Were entrufted to no lefs than fifty-four of the moll Icarnetl Eccle- 
fiaftics of the kingdom, and chiefly refident members of the two 
Univerfities, arranged in fix divifions, according to their peculiar 
talents and acquirements. Each portion of the work was after- 
wards fubmitted to the other divifions, for their corredion and ap- 
probation ; and collated both with the original Scriptures, and 
with the moll approved ancient and modern verfions ^ 


Thus, in the different propofed tranflations of the Scriptures into 
the Oriental tongues, it appears to be defirable that they Ihould be 
fcverally undertaken by more than one of the learned profcflbrs or 
teachers, whether natives or Europeans, who are attached to the 
College of Fort William ; that each fliould be reviewed, during its 
progrefs, by all the members of that inftitution who arc compe- 
tent to fuch a revifal, and Ihould be carefully collated with other 
approved verfions. It is equally necetIUry that every page, Itefore 
it is publillied, Ihould be read to a native, who Ihould te allowed 
to remark on any eapreffions which ate not idiomahcal, or not 
fufficiently perfpicuous and intelligible. Tranflations into foreign 
languages often fail in very diflerent ways; fometimes they are 
too leaned, fometimes vulgar, and at others too literal . Ihe 

. r . * rtf the (everal Endifli Tranflations of the Bible. 

; 5 : m inpahr*a h, whenwa. 

^ cautjoij, 
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caution, however, which has already been exerciled relative to this 
point, in the inftance of the fecond edition of the Bengali New 
Tellanient, affords fufficient proof that our learned countrymen in 
India are fully aware of its importance 

In diftributing the Scriptures, thus tranllated, in Afia, it may be 
important in many cafes to confult both the indolence and the 
weaknefs of the natives, by fubmitting to them at firft certain 
parts only of the Bible, which fhould obvioully be the moft mate- 
rial, and the leaft incumbered with difficulties. The Book of Ge- 
nefis, fome parts of the Prophecies of Ifaiah, the Gofpel of St. 
Luke ’, the Adis of the Apofiles, and the Epillle to the Romans, 
feem to be the bed calculated for immediate dilperfion. Other 
portions might follow in due time ; and every part lliould be ac- 
companied by an introdudlion, exhibiting a brief view of the evi- 
dences of the divine origin and truth of the feveral books of 
w’hich it may be compofed, and of their fubjedls and connexion, 
together with other needful elucidations of the facred writers. 

The expence w hich muff necelTarily attend this great work of 
Oriental tranflation, and of printing, in fufficient numbers, copies 
of the various lacred verfions, though much lefs than would attend 
a fimilar undertaking in England, would dill be fo conliderable as 
to demand particular attention. But in a concern, the ultimate 
advantages of which would be fcarcely lefs. enjoyed by the Britidi 
government, than by the objeAs of its beneficence, it may be pre- 
fumed, that an appeal to its liberality would not prove unfuccels- 
ful. The enlightened policy, which fuggeded the edabliffiment of 

^ See note R. 

i The learned Melanchthon preferred that of St. John, aa an introdudion to 
Chriftianity. 


the 
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the College of Fort William, could not be di reded to a more con- 
genial meafure, than the encouragement of Scriptural tranllation 
into thofe languages, of which it has already fo remarkably facili- 
tated the acquifition. The affiftance, which it is propofed to fo- 
hcit from the government of India, could not be an objod of 
much confideration ; and the limits of it might be readily afeer- 
tained, by a reference to thole perfons to whom the execution of 
the work itfelf may be en trailed. 

In addition to the encouragement and affiftance to be thu* 
afforded by the Britilh government, the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, as the centre of Oriental tranllation, has the tlrongcft claims 
on the patronage and fupport of every European inftitution, 
which is either diredly or remotely conneded with that im- 
portant objed. Two focieties in our own country are particularly 
interefted in its welfare ; the Society for promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge, which has during a long courfe of years fo laudably 
diftinguilhed itlelf by its millions in Hinduftan ; and the lately 
inftituted Britilh and Foreign Bible Society. To thefe inftitu- 
tions the College of Fort William will naturally look for counte- 
nance and affiftance; and it is to be hoped that it will not look in 
vain 

The two celebrated Univerfities of England may, alfo, with 
propriety be expeded to regard with peculiar complacency the 
College of Fort William, and feel themfelves bound to wilh for its 
profperity, and to promote its ufefulnefs to the utmoft of their 
power. The diftinguilhed honour which they have long enjoyed 
of diffufing, in a preeminent degree, literature, fcicnce, and reli- 


^ See note S. 
U 2 


gion. 
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gion, and more particularly the extent to which they are engaged 
in the printing and diilribution of the Scriptures throughout the 
Britilh empire, may be confidered as a pledge of the lively intereft 
which they will take in the dillemination of the lame blellings 
in the Eaftern world. And although the aftual tranflation of 
the Bible into the Oriental tongues h^s, for the reafons before 
Hated, been recommended to be undertaken by the collegiate in-^ 
llitution in Hindulian, it cannot be doubted, that the learned mem-* 
bers of that fociety would not only deem themfelves honoured by 
the patronage of the two Univerfities, but might receive much im- 
portant afliftance from the celebrated Orientalifts who feverally 
adorn them’. Under fuch aulpices, the difficult and laborious 
duty of Eaftern tranflation might be yuftly contemplated with 
augmented hopes of completion and fuccefs. 

It is impoffible to dole this part of the fubjed, without once 
more recurring to the importance of that inftitution, to which the 
work of tranllating the Scriptures into the Oriental tongues has 
been recommended, and upon which, if ever accomplilhed, it will 
chiefly devolve. 

The College of Fort William, whether confidered with reference 
to India or to Britain, cann(*t be too highly appreciated. It has 
indeed been objeded to on the ground of the expence in which 
it has involved the Eaft India Company. But it may be fafely 
affirmed, that had this even exceeded what has been adually 
incurred, the benefits which the College has already been the 
means of conferring on the Britifli government, and which it muft 

‘ It can fcarcely be neceflary to mention the names of Dr. White, the learned 
Regius Profeflbr of Hebrew, and Laudian Profeflbr of Arabic, and of Dr. Ford, the 
Lord Almoner’s Praeleiftor in the latter tongue, in the Unlverfity of Oxford. 


con- 
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continue to enfurc to it, fo long, at lead, as the coiuluA of it lhall 
be ftridtly conformable to the rules of its inllitution, will be an 
ample compenfation. The incrcafed ability, energy, and feenrity. 
which it has atForded to the Britifli adminillration of Oriental 
affairs, are fufficient to charaaerize it as a meafnre of profound 
policy, and of the moll enlarged benevolence. To the natives of 
India, and eventually of the whole continent of Alia, the advan- 
tages of this learned inllitution are incalculable. Their progrellive 
improvement and happinefs arc intimately conneaed with it, and 
in no point of view more manifellly, than as it is calculated lo 
be the fountain of Scriptural tranllation; the fource. whence thofe 
llreams of divine knowledge, wifdoni, and comfort may How, 
which can alone enlighten and civilize the Eadcrn v^-orld. 
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SECT. 11. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


ARGUMENT. 

Necejfflty of this as preliminary to other meafures — Evils arijing from the want of it-— 
Probable effe£l of fuch an Eflablifhmeni on the Hindus, Extent and expence of it — 
Its objects — Character of its members. 


X H E tranflation of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, as 
one of the primary and moll important means of promoting Chril- 
tianity in Alia, might be fafely committed to the members of the 
College of Fort William, the heads of which inllitution have hi- 
therto conlilled of the fenior Chaplains to the Prefidency of Ben- 
gal. The effefts, which might be gradually produced on the 
minds of the well educated natives, by the limple dilperfion of the 
Scriptures, would fully reward- the labour and expence of fuch a 
meafure, by difleminating amongll them Chriftian principles, and 
by preparing them for the rejeftion of Pagan errors and fuperlli- 
tion, and the formal reception of the Chriftian religion. It can- 
not, however, be reafonably expe<9:ed, that any meafure of this 
kind, unfupported by other means of promoting the inftru<flion 
and civilization of the natives, can be Ipeedily or extenfively fuc- 
cefsful. Compared with the great body of the people in every 
country in Alia, the number of thofe who would -either be dif- 

pofed. 
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pofed, or qualified by a knowledge of letters, to read tlie Scrij)- 
tures with attention and underllanding, would be very linall. 
The ignorant and fervile multitude would lliirbe left ainidll the 
darknefs and depravity of their ancient fupertlition. 


Previoufly, therefore, to the adoption of any dired and com- 
prehenfive means for the intlrudion of the natives in general, 
there is one meafure to be taken, which appears to be of indif- 
penfable obligation. There ought to be a viliblc Ellablifliment 
of the Chriftian religion, amongll the Britilli fubjeds in India. 
The expediency of luch an Eftablithment, both as the means of 
perpetuating Chriftianity amongtl our own countrymen, and 
as a foundation for the ultimate civilization ol' tin; natives, has 
been very ably, and, as it feems, conclufivcly argued by the pro- 
pofer of the prefent inquiry, in his Memoir on that important 
fubjed. To, prove the propriety or necetfity of an Ecclcfiaftieal 
Eftablifliment for Britilh India, a view is given in that wt»k of 
the very inadequate ftate of the Englilli Church at the prefent 
time, in our Oriental empire. Various evils of great magnitude 
are pointed out as refulting from this national deficiency, both as 
they refped the European and the native inhabitants of India. 
With the former of thefe. except as they arc conneded with the 
latter, the prefent difeuflion is not immediately concerned. 


The confequences of the want of religious intlrudion, and the 
netrled of religious inttitutions, which have hitherto been fo la- 
mentably confpicuous throughout India, cannot but have been 
highly prejudicial, not only to our countrymen as md.viduals but 
to the national reputation and interefis. Although the grofs re- 
flexions which were formerlyaccuftomed to be thrown 

tilh immorality in the Eaft. (whether jullly or not, at k^fll tojK ^ 
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utmoft extent, may be fairly doubted,) have long fince ceafed to 
be well founded, it is very generally admitted, that the eliablifli- 
ment of Chaplains in Hinduftan has been infufficient to preferve 
even the forms of our holy religion in the greater number of the 
civil relidencics, and military Rations ; and it may be readily con- 
cluded, that fuch a deficieney is calculated to excite the motl un- 
favourable impreffions on the minds of the reflecting natives, with 
refpect to the Rate of ChriRianity amongR the Englifli who refide 
in India. Such an imprefljon, alfo, it mufl be obferved, will not 
be lefs felt, though many of our countrymen, in the abfence ot all 
opportunity of public worfliip, Riould, as it cannot be doubted is 
the cafe, maintain regular habits of private devotion. 

It is the pullic ami authorized adminiRration of ChriRian inRi- 
tutions which is required, both as to Europeans and natives, for 
the purpofe of producing any Rriking and permanent efFed. It 
is wdl known, that in thofe parts of the Britifli empire in Hin- 
duRan, in which there are no miniRers of religion, the Sabbath is 
fo entirely forgotten, that the only circumRance by which it is 
diRinguiflied is the difplay of the Britifli Flag; whilR our coun- 
trymen openly profane that facred day, by purfuing their ordi- 
nary occupations, in common with the Hindus. This Angle fad 
is fufficient to point out the mifchiefs which muR flow from the 
infufficiency of the prefent religious appointments in India. Al- 
though we may be allowed to doubt, whether the natives, in ge- 
neral, entertain the opinion which has been afcribed to them, as 
to the total abfence of religious faith in the Britifli refidents 
amongR them, or their entire indifierence to it, it is indifputable, 
that the appearance of negled, which is fo manifeR around them, 
mufl lead them to queRion their fenfe of the importance of their 
national religion, or their fincerity in profefling it; and muR, 

con- 
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confequently, difpofe them to entertain no very exalted opinion 
of its excellenee 


It is certain, therefore, that if the means of religioas intlnn^ion 
and worfliip Ihould be generally aft'orded to oiir coiintrv men, in 
fituations where the number ot Britifli relidents is eonlidcrable, 
and a general difpofition to avail themfelves ot thofe means Ihould 
t)e manifefted, the refped of the natives of India for the ('hritlian 
religion, thus rendered vijihte through its inllitutions, woidd be pro- 
portionably increafed, and their minds might be prepanxl for the fa- 
vourable reception of moredireA meafures for their eonvertion. It 
needs fcarcely be added, that the moral and religious improvement 
of our countrymen, by means of the opportunities atlorded them ot 
Chriftian inftrudion, would tend to excite both the attention and 
the reverence of the natives towards the perfons and the religion 
of thofe, whofc conduct fliould be thus exemplary. 


That fome more fuitable provifion tliould be made for the due 
performance of the ordinances of the ellabliflied religion in our 
Oriental dominions, has long fince been eonfidered as a jutl and 
necellarv meafure. It does not, however, become any private 
perfon to decide as to tl,e propriety of tl,e extenlive enald.ll.mcnt 
Lpofed by Dr. Bachanan. It is true, that by the ale eefflons attd 
Lnquefts in Hinduton. the revenoe of the taft India ( ompany has 
been greatly augmented : but it would be erroneous to eonelude. a, 
S^s to be intfniated " by that w riter, that therejs a large ma/,- 
feems to revenue, beyond the necelHtry expenditure 

In the ptufent (late of Eatl Indian finances. 


*n See note T. 

. See the CfirilHan Obferver for May 1806. 


ob- 


• See Memoir, page 12. 
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objeAions of a very formidable kind may, indeed, be raifed, on 
the ground of exp.ence, to the full adoption of his plan. The de- 
termination of this point refts, however, with thofe to whom the 
financial department of the Eaft India Company is entrufted ; and 
it is earnelHy to be hoped, that the fubjeft will be confidcred 
with that enlarged and liberal attention, which it undoubtedly de- 
ferves. If, under all the exifting difficulties of the Company, the 
ellablifhment propofed by Dr. Buchanan Ihould be deemed too 
extenfive, it may ftill be pradlicable to augment the number of 
Chaplains, fo that the military Rations, and the principal towns 
where the aflemblage of'Europeans is confiderable, might be pro- 
vided with them, without any alarming increafe of expenditure. 
Such an increafed eftablithment might, alfo, be fo organized as to 
prefent, what is an obje<ft of the higheft importance in Afia, an 
appearance of 7iat{onol attention and concern, and of weight and 
dignity, by the appointment of one or two Ecclefiaftics of the 
Epifcopal order, without any additional burden which deferves to 
be confidered in a work of fuch national magnitude and concern. 
It has been generally underftood, that Ibme meafure of this kind 
has been long in contemplation, and that the execution of if, fo 
far as the increale of Chaplains is concerned, is actually begun. 

The neceflity of fome local and dignified eftablilhment of our 
national religion, for the purpofe of promoting the improvement 
of the natives of India, and other Oriental regions, can fcarcely be 
doubted by ant, who are difpofed to confider that meafure as ob- 
ligatory on our principles, or beneficial in its tendency. Inde- 
pendently of the importance of feme eftablifhment of that nature, 
however contracSled in its extent, as to its religious influence on 
our own countrymen, and its probable effedls thife minds of the 
natives, in embodying Chrifiianity, and exhibiting it in a more 

public 
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public and commanding point of view, various advantages would 
be derived from it, towards the accomplilliinent of the great work 
of difFufing in Afia the principles and the bleflings of our holy re- 
ligion. In the choice and in the application ot appropriate means 
for promoting this important objeA, it is obvious, that much local 
information, and much prudence and judgment, will be required ; 
and although the direeftion of every meafure of this kind cxchi- 
lively belongs to the government itfelf, no perfons would be likely 
to be more intcrefted in its accomplifliment, or better qualified by 
their Ration and habits to advife and to affill in the execution ot 
fuch meafures, than that body of able and experienced Clergy, 
who may be entrufted with the fuperintendence of the ecclef.afh- 
cal affairs of our Oriental empire. On all thefe accounts it would 
leem evident, that an Eftablifhment of the nature which has been 

now recommended is abfolutely " /^"'''"‘"/^hrUltu 

effedive organization of any plan for the diffu ion o 

knowledge in Afia. 

One important advantage, which would arife out <'f ^ 

eflablilhment, remains yet to be mentioned ; namely. Ihe I^J 

ftant fnpply of Cler»™ 

amongft the European mhabtmntsot A ^ 

inltruaors felt and Umented P 1 and it may be 

former purpofe has g converted na- 

.-aliked for the minitteria, odice 

for the inllmaion of their own countrymen. 

It has been regretted, that Dr. Buchanan, in arguing the expe- 

p Memoir, page lo. diency 
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diency of an Eccleliaftical Eftablifhment in India, with reference 
to the civil and religious improvement of the natives, Ihould not 
have been more full and explicit in detailing the intermediate 
fteps between the caufe and its alleged confequences. Something 
of this kind has been attempted in the preceding obfervations. 
But in order clearly to demonftrate this connexion, nothing fur- 
ther feems in faft to be neceflary, than limply to refer to two 
points which have been already proved ; namely, the importance 
of an Eftablilhment for the promotion of Chriftianity^ not merely 
among the Britilh refidents in India, but alfo among the Hindus ; 
and the tendency of that religion to civilize and improve man- 
kind. 

One additional remark, however, is too momentous to be omit- 
ted. The influence of an Epifcopal eftablifliment, in promoting 
Chriftanity amongfl: the natives of Afla, will materially depend on 
the charaBcrs of thofe ivho prejide over it, and of the various fubor- 
dinatc members who compofe it. Admitting, what it may be hoped 
would not prove otherwife, that the Oriental Clergy fliould not 
only be men of virtue, talents, and learning, but animated with 
found and, enlightened piety, and apoltolic zeal ; fuch as have dif- 
tinguiflied many of the Proteftant mifllonaries who have, during 
the laft century, devoted their lives to the fervice of the Hindus, 
and whofe names are ftill held in honour amongfl; them ; the moll 
fanguine expejjtations may be juftly formed of the fuccefs of their 
exertions amongfl; the natives. But, if it may, on the contrary, 
be allowable to imagine the poflibility of their lukewarmnefs or 
indifference in the facred caufe of the converfion of the natives; 
if they Ihould not even feel an ardent defire for the accomplifli- 
ment of the work ; our expectations would be greatly difap- 
pointed. 


Complaints 
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Complaints have, indeed'!, been made rcfpedinp; tlic rliaraiSers 
and difpolitions of fome of thofe who have hitherto tiipported llte 
clerical charadler amongft our countrymen in llindudan. It is, 
however, devoutly to be wiflted, that in the event of an I'acleli- 
aftical Ellablifliment being given to Brititli India, (hey, and they 
only, will be deemed worthy of becoming members of it, whofe 
zeal and anxiety in promoting the inftrudtion of tlic natives may 
not only prompt them to advife the heft means for aecomplilhing 
this great purpofe, but may excite them perfonally to engage in 
the aaive labours neeeflary to effcA it ; and thus reftore to the 
Englifh Church that charader for apoftolic earnellnefs and cliarity 
in the converfion of the Heathen, whicli it once poflctlial ; hut 
which, notwithftanding the patronage and ellbrts of fome of its 
laudable Societies, which have been alrca<ly mentioned, cannot, 
for many centuries, be claimed on her behalf, by the mod faith- 
ful and zealous of her fons. 

a See Dr. Tennant’s Indian Recreations, Vol. I. fca. 9. 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

MISSIONS. 


ARGUMENT. 

'Necejfity of fame dtre6l and appropriate means for promoting CbriJKan kntnuledge in 
jijla — The fuhjeG of mtjjions — Opmion of Sir William Jones refpettmg it-^Defence 
of mifftons^ from Scripture y from the praBice of the Chrtjlian Church, from rational 
arguments — OhjeBions anfwered — Tefiimonies as to the importance of mijjions in the 
Bajl-Succefs of modern attempts of this kind-^Affertions of Dr, Robertfon and 
others refuted^Miffions of the Society for promoting Chrtjlian Knowledge — Swarix 
—The Baptijl miffionaries—CharaBer of AJiatic converts— Propriety of Jhme further 
encouragement of miffionaries in India— Propojdl <f an injlitution for mijfionaries in 
England— general plan of it — CharaBer of a true mijfionary — his duties — dijiribu- 
tion of the Scriptures, and religious traBs, 


Although it appears to be undeniable, that the civil and mo- 
ral improvement of the Pagan and Mohammedan natives of Alia 
will never be effe61:ed by any other means than by the diffulion 
of Chrillian knowledge ; and although an Eccleliaftical Eftablilh- 
ment feems to he neceflary as a previous Hep towards promoting 
that defirable objed ; it is no lefs certain, that fuch an Eftablilh- 
ment may fubfill in Bengal for a great length of time, without 
producing any very extenlive or important influence, unlefs fome 
direB and appropriate means are ufed for its accomplifliment. 

When the expediency of civilizing our Afiatic (ubjeAs was agi- 
tated in Parliament in the year 1703, a propofition was made for 

an 
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eftabhfhment of miffionaries and fchooIinaftL'is’’ for tlint pur- 
pofe. The whole defign was, however, then .pofft)oned, on the 
ground of the unfeafonablenefs of the time for enteritig on fuch 
an undertaking. A confiderable degree of prejudice and jealoufy 
feems, alfo, to have exitled at that period relpefling the very idea of 
employing miffionaries as the inftruments of dirtufing Chrillianity 
in Afia. As fome inftitution of the nature then propofed aj)]>ears, 
however, to be indifpenfably neceflary for promoting that great 
defign, it may oe proper to premife a few obfervations on the pro- 
priety of fuch a mode of infirudion. 

In quoting the opinion of the late Sir William Jones refpcf^ing 
the tranflation of fome parts of the Scriptures, for the purpofe of 
difperfing them amongft the well-educated natives of Hindufian, 
we had occafion to include his general fentiment refpe<?iing the 
probable fuccefs of miffionaries. Wc may atlijre ourfelves,” 
fays that admirable author, that neither Mufcimans nor Hindus 
will ever be converted by any miffion from the (Church of 
Rome, or from any other Charch 

An opinion, exprefled in fo decifive a manner, by one, to whofe 
authority, on every point conne<3ed with Oriental literature and 
manners, the world has been accuftomed .tt> pay implicit dcle- 
rence, will, it is to be feared, be confidered by many as conclufive 
of the queftion. It may, however, be fairly doubted, whether 
further experience of the difpofitions of the Hindus, together with 
the progrefs which has been fo uncxpe(3:edly made, fince llic efia- 
blilliment of the College of Fort William, in the lludy of tlic Ori- 
ental languages and literature, and the diminifhed prejudices ot 

' See the paiTage as before quoted, page 130. 

the 
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the Brahmitis ; or whether, above all, a more patient conlidera- 
tion of the fubje<a. of miffions, might not have tended to alter, or, 
at lead, to foften, fomewhat of the rigour of that determination. 
Yet, although it would have been highly gratifying to have been 
fupported in a contrary opinion by that ot Sir William Jones, it 
is warranted by fuch a combination of evidence and authority, as 
to be fully equal to maintain its ground, though deprived of that 
advantage. 

The propriety and the necejfflty of fending mijfionaries for the 
converfion of heathen nations to the Chrillian faith, reft on the 
authority of Scripture, the pradice of the apoftolic age. the ex- 
ample of the Church in every fucceeding century, and the reafon- 
ablenefs of the meafurc itfelf. 

The commilfion which was given by the divine Author of 
Chriftianity to his Apoftles, juft before his afeenfion % is alone a 
fufficient apology for Chriftian miflions in all ages : “ Go ye, and 
“ teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
“ and of the Son, and of the Holy Gholl ; teaching them to ob- 
“ lerve all things, whatfoever I have commanded you ; and lo, I 
“ am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." It cannot 
be maintained, that this commiflion muft be reftrided to the 
Apoftles, for this Ample and decifive reafon ; that, as the promife 
of encouragement and fupport to thofe who fhould engage in 
the arduous work of propagating Chriftianity is exprefsly ex- 
tended to the end of the world, it necellarily follows, that the 
duty, for which fuch a promife was provided, muft be commen- 
furate to it in duration. ^ 

• Matthew xxviii. 19, ao. 


But 
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But it may be faid, that the Apoltlcs poiVofl'ed the power of 
working miracles, and that this ctrentially clitlinguilhcd them from 
all others who fliould in after-ages attempt to eonvert the hea- 
then. To this it may be replied, that the evidence ot thi'ir divine 
commilTion by no means appears to have refeed w liolly on mira- 
cles, although they undoubtedly formed a primary and important 
part of it. The hiftorical and internal evidences of tlic (»of'pel, 
abftradled from every circumllance of a miraculous nature, were 
almofl; equally 'nfifted on, as thofe which ought to weigh witlt 
every reafonable mind, and as impoling the duty ot receiving it 
on every ’one to whom fuch proofs fliould be fairly preicnted. 
Obedience, alfo, to divine revelation is binding, not only on thole 
who witnefs the performance of miracles by the pcrlon who pro- 
pounds it, but on thofe to whom it is made known by one wlio 
brings inconteftablc evidence of miracles having been ongmally 
wrought in attciliition of Chriftianity* 


Miraculous powers were clearly not in all cafes eflential to the 
propagation of Chriftianity even in the Apoflohc age. Many 
Irelctd to the Gentiles who were deftitutc ot the power of 
Lrkinir them • and the Scriptures no where mention the poflcl- 
llon of ft as a neceffary qualification or condition for fpreadmg the 

rofne If the cafe were otherwife, it would, moreover, follow, 
Gofpcl. If th Church, Chrillianity 

that, when m.raculous j heathen world, 

would alio have ceafed t p . wn>mirrd zealouflv 

B„e u - f eaa, LT-J 

th. period, at wldch they were „n,ucmonably 

withdrawn. 


See the Brief Hiftoric View prefixed, paflini. 
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Miracles were necelTary in the earlieft ages, (amongli other rea- 
fons,) becaufe the Golpel was to be preached throughout the 
world in a lliort time, and by a few perfons, whole lives and la- 
bours would otherwife have been inadequate to its fuccefstul 
and extenlive propagation. But the Church of Chrilt was fuf- 
ficiently ellablilhed during the firft three centuries to admit 
of its being left to the ordinary fuperintendance and fupport 
of its divine Author. Not that it is to be concluded, that, be- 
caufe thefe more evident and extraordinary tellimonies of its 
heavenly origin were withdrawn, the propagation of Chrillianity 
was no longer an obje<9; of the divine concern, or any part of 
the duty of the Chrillian Church. The promife of its exalted 
Head, that he would be wdth it to the end of the world, con- 
liituted, as it has been already obferved, both an implied obliga- 
tion on its governors to extend its limits, and an encouragement 
to engage in the important work. And although the difficulties in 
the cafe of every attempt to evangelize the heathen are, in confe- 
quence, greatly increafed, the affillance and Welling of Heaven are 
confidently to be expeded and relied on, in the zealous and faith- 
ful ufe of thole rational means of awakening and inllrudling them 
which are propofed ; and the fuccefs, which is at any time expe- 
rienced, is equally to be aferibed to the influence of Him, “ from 
“ whom cometh down every good and perfetl gift” to man. 
“ The exertion of this power,” as it has been jullly obferved*, “is 
“ not miraculous, becaufe it is not a deviation from the regular 

‘ It is not, however, intended by this remark to deny that miraculous gifts were 
not in a certain degree continued in the Church, and e.xercifed on evidently great 
and neceflary occafions, fubfequent to this period. See Brief Hiftoric View, and 
note D. 

* See Mr. Venn’s Addrefs to four Miffionaries to Africa. Appendix to the Sixth 
Anniverfary Sermon before the Society for Millions to Africa and the Eaft, 

“ lyllem ; 
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fjftcm ; it acfts according to an appointed conrl’e ; it has hem 
“ promifed generally; and it operates daily in puritying the hearts 
“ of thofe who receive the Golpel ; but certainly the efficacy at- 
“ tending the preaching of the word in reforming mankiml, is as 
“ truly and properly a divine work, as the mod tignal miracle 
“ which was ever performed. The dirtercncc lies not in the 
“ power, but in the mode of its application.” 


But it may, perhaps, be faid, that the difficulties of the work 
are too great to be overcome, and that the fuccefs ot modern mif- 
fions is not fuch as to excite very fmguine liopes of producing an> 
falutary effed by extending them in Afia. 


'The difficulties which oppofe the progrefs of the Chrillian mil- 
fionary in the prefent day in any Fagan country, and more elpc- 
cially in Hindultan, are, undoubtedly, of a very tormidable nature. 
They have, however, evidently appeared r to be leflening within 
the laft twenty years, particularly m ith refped to one great oblla- 
cle, namely, of our ignorance of the native languages. 


But whatever may be the nature ot thefe difficulties, the qucl- 
tion may be refolved into a narrow compats. Do we believe that 
the kingdom of Chritt, uccording .o .t feries of undoubted propbe- 
cies is ?o be extended throughout the world in forne future age , 
and are not means to be employed fimilar to thofe winch were 
“i„uU,uppolnydf„r.h^ 

"hfpmatarconfuLb^of fuch on objoaion to be difcoon«ri 
taLed 1 Arc huntan ctforts coucerued the accomphll.- 


1 See Part II. chap. J. 
r 2 
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iiicnt of inott of the benevolent defigns of the divine Providence for 
the good of mankind ; and are they in this, the moft important of 
all, to be excluded ? Or tliall we, in the true fpirit of enthuliafm, 
expefl fume miraculous diredion of Providence, and negledl the 
plainell indications of the divine will ? If the anfwers to thefc 
qucllions Ihould appear fufBciently obvious, it may be confidently 
added in the language of an Apollle, with refpecl to heathen na- 
tions, “ How fhall they believe in Him of whom they have not 
“ heard ? and how fhall they hear without a preacher f and how 
“ fhall they preach except they be fent 

T'his is the mode which God has ever adopted, in order to effedf 
any confiderable reformation amongft mankind. He has been 
pleafed to make men dependent on each other in various ways ; 
and to communicate his bleflings to them in general by means of 
their fellow-creatures. Every nation which has embraced the 
Chriflian faith has, in fome meafure, owed its reception of fo great 
a blefling to the piety and zeal of difinterefied men, whom the 
love of Chrift, and compaflion for their brethren, conftrained to 
proclaim to it the glad tidings of the Gofpel. If Alia, therefore, 
ever receive the faith of Chrift, it muft partly owe it to the fuc- 
cefsful labours of miflionaries. 

Teftimonies in fupport of their employment in the propagation 
of Chriftianity in unenlightened countries might eafily be multi- 
plied. But the praftice of the Chriftian Church, in its pureft, and 
even during its darkeft ages, is alone fufBcient to fhew the fenfe 
which has ever been entertained of that meafure by the moft com- 
petent judges of its propriety. 

With refpedt to India, however, it may not leem a circumftance 

to 
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to be altogether difregaixled, that fome ot the younger lervants ol 
the Eaft India Company in the College ot Tort W illiam tliould 
have ftrenuoully pleaded for the introdu«!:lion ot millionaries, foi 
the purpofe of promoting the improvement ot the natives. I ho 
expediency of this mcafurc is thus argued by one ot tlu! Ihidents ' 
alluded to. “ From the peculiar opportunities enjoyed by ( lint- 
“ tian milFionaries of inveftigating the fpirit of Hindu theology, 

» and of exploring the thuaure of their language ; but moir par- 
“ ticularly from the unreferved communication which it mull e\ci 
» be their objed to encourage and promote, much folid informa- 
“ tion on thefe important points may jullly be expciir d. l ti 
.. merms. Meed, are the aduaalagee la be derieedjram tUe a, den 
■■ dUigenec and mrendtling lad af weU-infarm-d and -.adane 
Diftngas=J from tl.o fo.ul of 

'■ couiilry, imprelW by the (leepcli teile ot ,hily, ..ml t. g 

.. tice from Its Uw, and mercy from tts &otiK:l r 

mitTionaries in India, another intelligent 
Of the impor ance untry, may 

and more » /p Uatement,” he obferves », “ be 

be advantageoufly he, _ J 

“ really applicable to g gradually ; but if any 

u and low, a change can ly „^„„g the 

» thing IS done. It mu J • knowledge of their lan- 
“ natives men who polTefs an mu 

, „f Eflavs by Students in the College of Fort Wil- 
xMr. Martin, in a volume of tlTays by 

^‘^\^eTefter to Dr. Vincent, utfupra. " guages, 


If-'--' „ 

UBRAR^ 
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“ guages, and who fhcw examples in their own perfons of reli- 
“ gion, virtue, contempt of riches, (fuch, and fuch only, ought the 
“ miflionaries to be,) patience, and conciliating manners. Would 
“ the eftablithment of many fuch men have no beneficial efteft on 
“ the morality of the natives ? Surely it would — ” 

Rut it has been frequently and confidently allerted, that thefuc- 
cefs of modern millions in general, and particularly of thole which 
have been lent into Alia, has not been fufficient to. encourage the 
continuance of fuch a mode of propagating the Chrillian religion 
in that continent. 

So far as this alTertion refpeAs the millions from the Church of 
Rome in the lixteenth and two following centuries, efpecially thofc 
which were condiufled by the Jefuits, there can be no doubt that 
it is partly well founded ; but the reafons of their want of real 
though not of nominal fuccefs have already been Hated and are 
too well known to require any particular expolition of them. 

The fame fentiment has, however, been extended to the labours 
of Proteftant miflionaries. Their fuccefs has been faid to have been 
very trifling, and the converlions they may have made to have been 
of an equivocal and Unimportant nature. “ To convert or to be 
“ converted,” lays Dr. Robertfon, “ are id^s equally repugnant to 
“ the principles moft deeply rooted in” the mind of a Hindu, “ nor 
“ can either the Catholic or Proteftant miflionaries in India boaft 
“ of having overcome thefe prejudices, except among a few in the 
“ loweft calls, or of fuch as have loft their call altogether. Notwith- 
“ Handing the labours of miflionaries for upwards of two hundred 

See Brief Hiftoric View prefi.ved, page.50. 

“ years. 
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years,” (fays a late ingenious writer^,) ‘‘ and the ellal)li(hinenli 
of different Chriflian nations who fupport and proti'd tlieiu ; 
** out of perhaps one hundred millions of Uiiulus, there are not 
twelve thoufand Chrillians, and thofc almoll entirely Cliancalas. 
“ or outcalls ” 

If thefe aflertions of the eloquent hillorian, and of the w riter 
from whom he quotes fome part of them, were well fomuieil, tlx'y 
might form a very ftrong objedion not only to the emi)loyinent 
of miffionaries, but to llic very of propagating Cluidianity 

in the Eaft. But the truth is, that they are by no means tup- 
ported by fads. Subfequent inquiry and information have Ibewn, 
that the fuccefs of the labours of Brotetlant millionaries in India 
has been for more confiderable than the writers in <|ucHion have 
reprefented it, and of fuch a nature as to excite fangmne hop.-s ot 
further progrefs, under the more favourable eireumllanees which 

aiftually exill. 

The admirable apol<»- of Mr. SwarlaS which haa I'oeo already 
referred to and which was occafioned hj tome .njoriou.H allerhon- 
rcLainRhis fuccefs as a miffionary, and the charafler '>1 
,ive Chtiflians, conlains a tlmple hut cnergee to™™ ; “ “ 
•done affords decifivc evidence of the importance ot the UH 

‘ -ffion The fingular modefty of the venerable miffionary, a man 
imffion. Ihe g dwelling on the extra- 

ant,.jud „n,.s fellow labomcr Mr.ticricke. 

"if^ovcd from his arduous and honourable employ- 

. Sketch.. ..kuiaS to 

■‘“■'S^litro.-. ai,«i«.io. A~»t ■" fo- 

• See Letter ot Swartz, ut fupra. ment,) 
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ment,) in the converfion of multitudes of the natives to Chrifti- 
anity. He confined himfelf principally to an enumeration of 
well known fadls,' to prove the important fecular fervices which 
they had rendered to the Englith government on feveral occafions 
of a very difficult and critical nature, and the confidence which 
the natives repofed in their integrity. Thele fervices of the mif- 
fionaries were acknowledged by the government of Madras, and 
by the Rajah of Tanjore. The latter prince exprefled his fenfe of 
them hy a grant of land for the fupport of the million in his 
dominions ; and appointed Mr, Swartz guardian to his family. 
The death of this Apollolic miffionary was lamented by the 
Hindus as a public and irreparable calamity ; and his memory 
was perpetuated by the relpedful and affedionate attachment of 
the prefent Rajah of Tanjc^ ; who has erected a monument to 
him in the Chriftian .church which is in his capital, to manifell 
his veneration and gratitude for him whom he calls his father and 
his friend f. 

It is to be regretted, that no detailed and minute account has 
hitherto been publilhed of tlic numbers of the natives, who have 
been converted to Ghriftianity fince the eftablilhment of the Pro- 
teftant miffion in India at the commenoement of the laft century, 
and of the nature of. acquaintance with our holy faith*. 
The general-declarations of competent witnefles mull therefore be 
reforted to. 

It appears from various undoubted teftimonies, that by the la- 

^ See Society’s Proceedings for i8ox, 

* Such an account might, perhaps, be coUefted by referring to the periodical 
Proceedings of the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, fo far as the mif- 
(lonaries under its patronage are concerned, and would furnilh a fatisfatSlory reply 
to the obje6tion now under coniideration. 


hours 
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hours of Ziegenbalgh *•, and his immediate fucceffors, Chrillian 
Churches were planted in different parts on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, which have been conftantly increafing their numbers to 
the prefent time. 


The zealous exertions of the venerable Swartz, during the pe- 
riod of half a century, were crowned with lignal fuccel's in leveral 
different provinces in the fouth of the peninfula ; and the labours 
of Mr. Gericke, and his affociates, have been, and continue to be, 
eminently profperous '. 


Of the rapid extenfion of Chriftianity in the dillrids near Cape 
Comorin, the following animating account is given by (he lall- 
mentioned excellent miffionary : “ When in my journey I came 
« near to the extremity of the peninfula, I found whole villages 
“ waiting anxioufly for my coming, to be further mdruded and 
» baptized. They had got acquainted with our native pricft 
“ in that country, and the catechifts and Chnaians, and had 
“ learned from them the catechifm ; which thofe who could write 
“ copied, to learn it themfelves at their leifure. When they heard 
of my coming, they broke their idols to pie<^. and converted 
“ their temples into Chriftian Churches, in which I 
- baptized them, (in fome about 200 , m others about 300 0 

-formed them into Chriftian congregations ^^'wfe Tn each 
» catechifts and fchooltnafters, and made them choofe n each 
» place four elders, ^fhefe examples awakened the tvhole caun- 
» % ; and when I was about to leave it, the inhabitants of many 

th’is admirable mifllonary's labours 

of f.=cA D- „„ 
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“ more villages fent meflages to me, begging of me to remain a 
“ couple of months longer in the country, and to do in their vil- 
" lages the good work I had done in thofe of their neighbours 

I’he fuccefs of the Danijh mijfionarics at Tranquebar appears to 
have been equally great ^ And in general it may be obferved, 
that as thofe who are employed on the coaft of Coromandel have 
each feparate congregations and diftriAs, and travel to the diftance 
of nearly one hundred and fifty miles from the coaft, to vilit other 
bodies of converted Hindus, who are aflifted by native catechifts 
and fchoolmaftcrs, the number of their converts mull be confi- 
derable. 

Of the progrefs of the Baptijl and other Proteftant milliona- 
rics, the following account is given by Mr. Carey “ The fuc- 
“ cefs of the Golpel has been but flow with us ; at times it has 
“ been more rapid. At and about Tanjore, in a Ihort time, many 
“ have turned from iflols, under -father Swartz’s miniftry. I am 

alfo told, that, of late, many have been converted in the more 
“ fouthern country, about Palamcotta.” The progrefs of the 
Baptift miflionaries, though fo moderately ftated by Mr. Carey, 
has, however, of late been more confiderable. They have already 
baptized upwards of one hundred Hindus, and their tranflations of 
the Scriptures, and the various other means which they are em- 
ploying, may be juftly expeAed greatly to increafe their numbers. 

Something yet remains to be laid as to the character of the con- 

^ See the Chrlftian Obferver for Auguft, 1803. 

' See their Letter to the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, February 
19, 1799. 

* See Proceedings of the Baptift Miffion. 
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verted Hindus, and the nature of their acquaintance with Chrilli- 
anity. Upon this fubjed it is, alfo, necelfary tq hear the evidence 
of refidents in India. 

Dr. Ker, in his report refpeding the Chrillian Cluin'hes on the 
coaft of Malabar, fpeaking of the St. Thom6 Cliriltians. boars tl>is 
honourable teftimony to them ; “ The charaacr of tbeic people is 
" marked by a flnUngJuperwrify over the hcathem in ever;/ moral 
“ excellence; and they are remarkable for their veracity ami plain 
** dealing.^' 

« With regard to the quellion.” fays an author already quoted 
» which has been agitated at home, on the expediency of fending 
“ miffionaries, (a quedion highly difgraceful to its oppofers.) it 

.. a Jwl.» c<,a,pa,«d with a like number nl other „a m . Ifa 
“ moH orderh/ and reJ'peSabk clafs in the country. la uy 
» of Z loiver or Pariar clafs, is a vulgar aror ; 

“ “ ’ ft tlSb; their fellow natives, they arc univerfdly 

“ temptuoufly tieated by ^ underftood to fay. 

» refpeaed : y e behaviour in fociety. they 

;; r xit:: ;od;fs 

» wards focial kindnefs, than any other natives. 

^ . tinn " favs the venerable Swartz. “ is not to boaft : 

" V fafd v fay that many of thofe people who have 

“ but this I may fafely J. « 

» been injlruaed, have f ^bo 

*' tvell grounded hope oj everlajling lift. 

\ Spp letter to Dr. Vincent. 
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" have been inftrufted and baptized have abufed the benefit of 
“ inftrudion, is certain ; but all fincere fervants of God, nay, even 
“ the Apoftles, have experienced this grief.” 

" With regard to the inward religion of the heart among the 
“ converted heathen,” fays Mr. Carey, " I beg leave to mention 
“ what the late Mr. Swartz laid on his death-bed of the Chriftians 
" at Tanjore ; ‘ There is in xdl a good beginning : if another fays, 
‘ but there is nothing perfefl ; let him examine himfelf, and then 
‘ judge.” “ We cannot fpeak,” fay the Baptift miflionaries re- 
fpedting their converts, “ of thefe efFedls in the Chriftians of Hin- 
“ duftan, as exifting in fuck a degree as we could wi/h, nor as un- 
“ accompanied with many faults ; yet, comparing them with what 
“ they were, and with what the reji of tJmr countrymen Jlill are, 
" the change is great and manifejl “.” 

After the preceding brief review of the neceffity and import- 
ance of millions, and of the actual fuccefs which has attended the 
feeble efforts hitherto made in this benevolent and interefting 
work, the propriety and expediency of this meafure will fcarcely 
be difputed by any, who are really difpofe^ to ufe the moft effec- 
tual means for the moral improvement of the natives of Alia. It 
will not, however, be deemed lufficient for the purpole of the pre- 
fent inquiry, to have pointed out the advantages of millions, or to 
have limply recommended the adoption of that method of diffuf- 
ing the light of Chriftianity more exfcenfively throughout Alia. 

If, as it has been already Ihewn, it be the duty and the policy 

■ Sec Proceedings of the Baptift miflion ; and, for other teftinionies to the fuc- 
cefs of modern millions, fee the Moravian Accounts, confirmed, with refpeA to 
South Africa, by Mr, Barrow. 
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of Great Britain to make fome dired and adive cd'orts for pro- 
moting Chriftlan knowledge amongft its Oriental fubjeds ; and 
if the labours of miffionaries form one of the moll efficacious 
means of accomplifliing this important objcd ; it follows, that 
fuitable encouragement fliould be afforded by the go^ernment tor 
this purpofe. Hitherto, the Proteflant miffionaries have been 
barely tolerated in India ; but after the long courfe of years, dur- 
ing which not only the fafety, but the beneficial tendency ot their 
exertions has been experienced, it may reafonably be expeded, 
that fomething more of dired cbuntenance and fupport fliould be 
extended to them. 


The leaft and lowed meafure of this nature which can be 
adopted would be to licenfe, under proper regulations, a ccrtaiii 
number of miffionaries ; to permit them to form llations, and ule 
all rational and prudent means for the inflruflion ot tlic natives ; 
and to give them every degree of encouragement, ffiort of an 
oftenfible commiffion to convert them. The propriety and the 
fafety of fo moderate a meafure as this can fcarcely he denied by 
any, who are impartial and competent judges ot the lubjea. 


With refpea to any further and more dired attempts to propa- 
gate Chriftianityin India, much caution ought unqueffionahly to 

be exercifed. For, notwithftanding the habitual apathy and the 
SrS prejudice, ef H-e Hindus, it would be prefummg « 
^„ch to y™, th.t no meufutes, etcept fueh a. putlook of ab- 

folute violence, would alatui them. On the conttatj, ,f the na- 
• r r»f mv flrikintr indications of fuch u 

Uve. of India, tn tal intention of the 

natute, were .0 eoneludM^t ‘ ^ 

S '^Srllyrctable a.™. The Mohamnte.^ 
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who are alive to every circumftance which afiedls their bigotrji , 
would be the firfl: to entertain fuch an appreheniion, and then 
would zealoufly diflcminate it amongft the Hindus. 

This is a confidcration which tends to produce no fmall degree 
of hefitation in recommending more vigorous and oftenfible mea- 
furcs for the attainment of the objedl in queftion. Were it not 
that the open and avowed interference of the Britifli government 
in India fliould be ftudioufly kept out of fight, and that the minds 
of its native fubjeAs are not yet liifficiently prepared for the cxe- 
.cution of fuch a plan, it would be propofed to ellablilli, either at 
Calcutta, or in its vicinity, an Inftitution or College for mifliona- 
ries, throughout India and the Eaftern vt’orld. • This eftablithment 
would be, for the purpofe of miffions, what the College of Fort 
William has been reprefented to be, for the tranflation of the 
Scriptures into the Oriental tongues. It would form the centre 
of religions inftruAion ; whence, as from another Iona'”, the rays 
of Chriliian light might proceed to illumine and cheer the be- 
nighted regions around it. But the Hate of India is not yet fuffi- 
cicntly advanced to warrant the recommendation of this plan. 
Notwithtlanding, therefore, the obvious ’^advantages which the 
members of fuch an inftitution would poflefs, as to the acquifition 
both of the Oriental tengtiages, and of local information in gene- 
ral, it is not intended, in the firft inftance, to propofe its adop- 
tion ; although it is hoped, that fome eftablifliment of this na- 
ture may eventually be formed. , 

We may, however, venture to recommend, that an inftitution of 
a fimilar kind be founded in England, which, without incurring the 

■ Journey to the weftem ifles of Scotland, by Dr. Jphnfon. 

danger 
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danger of offending the prejudices, or awakening the fears, of the 
Hindus, might combine many of the advantages of tlie Oriental 
plan, and be rendered almoft equally fubfervient to their civil and 
religious improvement. The objeds, which fuch an t'Hablilhinent 
would embrace, are chielly the preparation of candidates Ibr the 
office of miirionaries, both by cultivating the JCallern languages, 
and other qualifications neceflary for duly liilhiining it ; and the 
education of native Afiatic youths, feleded on account ot their ta- 
lents and difpoiitions, for the purpofe ot becoming the future in- 
flrumcnts of inllrudling their Pagan or Mohammedan bndhien. 
Refpeding the importance of the point lall mentioned, it w as long 
fince obferved by Cerri, Secretary to the College dc Propagarula 
Fide, that one native thus educated would probably be more ler- 
viceable than many iniiTionaries fent from Kurope. I he .hduit 
Acofta^ exprefled the fame opinion, that thenati\rs, when rightly 
educated, arc the moft proper for this work. 


The celebrated Roman Catholic eflablillimcmt, de Propaganda 
Fide, of which fome account has already l)cen given-, may 
confidered as affording a precedent, though by no means a modd, 

for the formation of the propofed inlUtulion m hnuland. I l.c 
former waa, indeed, left intendctl to diffnfe the pnne.plc, of gemn.m 
Chriliianity. than to fnpport and to extend the doarmes, and ju- 
rifdWion of the Papal fee. Its objeas were, in confeqnen«, va- 
rious and complicated, and its fends and cllablifliment ample and 
•It ent lint the nlory of this far-famed mllitution is dc- 
mrtrf The means employed by its agents for the convcrfion ol 
Pagan' nations were too fecniar and nncliriflian to produce any 


• De procurandS Indotun. Salute, lib. iv. cap. 8. 379 

• Hiftoric View prefised, p. 65* 


folitl 
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folid or permanent effeAs ; and fince the dominion of the French 
in Italy, by which its funds have been deftroyed P, the miffionaries 
of the Propaganda have been depreffed, and eithei* feem weary of 
their fruitlefs talk, or carry it on with a feeblenefs, which gives 
little countenance to the hopes of their employers. 

A more appropriate model for the propofed Englilh inftitution 
may be found in that which was recommended in Holland by the 
learned Walaeus q, for the education of miflionaries to be em- 
ployed in India ; and which was adlually eftabliflied in the year 
1622, and, during the fliort period of its continuance, fent out 
twelve miflionaries of eminent qualifications for that important 
work. It appears alfo, that the Leyden divine did not confine 
his plan to the European Ciollege, but extended it to the forma- 
tion of one of a fimilar kind in India. This, however, for the 
reafons already ftated, is not now propofed ; particularly as the 
objedls of fuch an Oriental inftitution may, for the prefent, be 
fufficiently fecured by means of the clerical eftablilhment in Ben- 
gal. 

The zeal of the Church of Rome in the former of thefe efta- 
blifliments, and the example of our Proteftant brethren in the lat- 
ter, may be juftly urged to excite the attention, and to kindle the 
ardour, of our own nation, to imitate what was truly laudable in 
their conduft. 

In a dilcuflion of this nature, it is obvious, that a few general 


r Tennant’s Thoughts on India, p. 182. 

<1 Antonli Walaei Opera, tom. ii. 437. Ncceffitas ac forma Collegii feu Semi- 
narii Indici, 
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ideas onlj can be fuggelled. The plan itfelf, together with the 
particulars reipeAing it, muft be left to the confideration of thofe 
to whom it belongs to determine every meafurc relating to Britilh 
India, and whofe opportunities of information and judgment ren* 
der them moll competent to decide upon this fubjeft. I he ex- 
pence of luch an inftitution as that which has been propofed could 
not, it is prefumed, be fuch as to excite any alarm in the minds of 
thofe who are moll nearly concerned with the financial affairs of 
the Eall India Company. The recent Collegiate Ellablilhment at 
Hertford appears to alFord peculiar facilities and advantages for 
that which has been jull confidered. Without much additional 
expence or trouble, the means of acquiring the Oriental languages 
might be extended to the fmall number of thofe who would fuc- 
ceflively be preparing for the office of miflionanes in the Eall ; 
and the whole plan might with propriety be confidered as an ap- 
pendage to that important inftitution. 


The objea of the propofed ElUblithnent bemg to pt-^are a 
ceruin number of perfon. to difufe the “f, [■,'1"®'*";^ 

in unenlightened nations, it is highly .mporUnt, that a I thofe wh 
may be difpofed to devote their lives to that honoumhl.^, but labo- 
rious and felf-denyiug work, ihould be men of fuitable talent,, dif- 

Utions and ac,Lements. Tfcir chwraacr U. however, a pom 
poution , ^ 4 ^ unneceflary to dwell 

the ebaraae ^ engaged is of 

more important. Th the difficulties which 

a more arduous j eculiar qualifications, and an 

they have to encounter require do p i 
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extraordinary meafure of thofe endowments which are more com- 
mon ; and their fuccefs more immediately depends on their per- 
fonal conduct. It has happened, fbmewhat ftrangely, that the of- 
fice of a miflionary has been treated in this Proteftant and reli- 
gious country with indifference and difregard, if not, fometimes, 
even with fufpicion and contempt. And this circumftance (may 
it not be owing to a more degenerate caufe !) may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the very rare occurrence of Englifh names in the annals 
of modern millions. 

The employment of a miflionary is, however, in itfelf one of 
the moft dignified *, and in its confequences one of the moft bene- 
ficial, amongft men ; and calls for qualifications both of the un- 
derflanding and the heart of no ordinary nature. In many of the 
attempts which have of late years been made to diffufe the know- 
ledge of Chriftianity in uncivilized countries, the perfons who 
have been engaged in this arduous enterprife, though pious and 
well-difpofed, have been,, for the moft part, deficient in thole qua- 
lities, which are eflentially neceflary to form a fuccefsful mif- 
fionary. 

Whoever afpires to the honour of undertaking this important 
office Ihould poflefs good natural abilities, an aptncfs, derived 
partly from previous: exercile, to acquire the knowle<^ of foreign 
languages; a yerfatility of mind fufiicient to enable him to pals 
with, eale to the acq[uifition of the habits, dilpofitions, and man- 
ners of diflerent nations; and a judgment capable of directing him 
to the moft proper methods of gaining the confidence and arreft- 
ing the attention of the natives ; of feizing favourable opportuni- 

• See the truly apodolic and eloquent Letter of Archbifliop Wake to the mif- 
fionaries Ziegenbalgh and- Grundler^ in Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir. 
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ties for prefling his great objedl, of avoiding unncceflary ofTonrcs, 
and of adopting the moft fuitable means of inflxmftion. To (Indc 
talents he ftiould add a competent meafure of learning, and a con- 
fiderable fhare of general knowledge, particularly of that which 
relates to the charaders and difpolitions of mankind, 'I'hcfc in- 
telledual endowments, however, though of high importance, 
form, notwithftanding, but one part, and that the motl eafily 
to be obtained, of the charader of an accompliflicd millionary. 
The moral and religious qualijications, which are even Rill more in- 
dilpenfably required in him, remain to be mentioned. Scarcely any 
other employment demands fo many, and thofe of fuch rare and 
difficult attainment. A Chriftian miffionary ffiould, in this refped, 
be “ isx 0 rvxuv His piety Ihould be elevated far above the 

common ftandard, and his tempers and habits lliould be eminently 
holy. In his breaft the love of God and of man lliould burn with 
a pure and fervent, with a mild and Ready flame. With a deep 
impreffion of the infinite value of the Gofpel ; w ith a clear under- 
llanding of its dodrines and its duUcs; with ardent love to his di- 
vine Lord and Mafler, and zeal for the extenfion of his kingdom 
amongR men; with a heart dead to the ambitious purfuits and the 
felf-indulgent pleafures of the world ; with a mind expeding and 
capable of conteading with, the danger,, difficoltie,, and difcon- 
ragement, of his undertaking, irrevocably fixed in hi, defign, and 
feLntly defirou, of promoting the prefent and future welfare of 
hi, fellow-creature,, by their converfion to the knowledge of 
Chrift— be ihould Hand forth as the ambarador of Heaven ; exhi- 
biting in hi. own difpofitions and condua, a pure and unfulhed 
portmit of that divine Higion which he profelTe, and im^rting 
W all around him that heavenly light which can alone guide 

into the way of peace ^ 

* See note U, 

. o o Such, 
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Such, in a confiderable ineafure, lliould be the charadler of every 
one who undertakes the office of a miffionary. For want of men 
thus qualified, many well-intended but injudicious attempts of 
this nature have either completely or partially failed. But with 
fuch labourers in the great vineyard of the Oriental world, the 
moll fanguine expeAations of fuccefs may, in a due courfe of 
years, and in conJun<^lion with other necellary means, be jullly 
entertained. 

It may, perhaps, be objeAed, that men of this exalted charac* 
ter have been but rarely feen in thefe later ages of the Church, 
and would now be rarely obtained. Deficient, however, as the 
Church at large, and particularly our own, has lately been in 
this refpeeft, men of this elevated fpirit have appeared ; and 
their example, aided by the various concurring circumllances 
of the prefent era, may, poffibly, excite the emulation of fome 
to follow them in their bright career. The fuccefsful labours 
of Elliott and of Brainerd, amongll the uncivilized tribes of 
North American Indians; of the Moravian miffionaries on the 
frozen fhores of Greenland, and the dreary coaft of Labrador “ ; 
of Swartz and Gericke, amidft the fervours of the fouthern pro- 
vinces of India ; are fufficient to refeue the two laft centuries of 
the Chrillian Church from the charge of entire indifference and 
fupinenefs in the great work of propagating the faith of Chrill 
amongll heathen nations ; to relieve it from all fear of the inter- 
ruption of the watchful care and the gracious cooperation of its 
exalted Head ; and to animate the exertions and invigorate the 

“ Two of thefe venerable nilflionaries have reached their ninety-fecond year, and 
two others have paflTed their eighty-fevent^ having fpent their whole lives from 
an early age in the fervice of their divine Mailer. See the laft Report of the Mif- 
lions of the United Brethren. 
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hopes of all his faithful fervants, in proinotiii<f his kingdom 
throughout the world. The zeal which has qt late years hc<'n 
evinced in Great Britain by Chrillians of every tlenomination, in 
purfuing this great objed, may, alfo, excite thejullcll cxpeelations 
of the prevalence of fuch a fpirit amongll us, as may induce many, 
duly qualified both by their intelleaual and moral attainments, to 
undertake the arduous employment of miirionarics m the l.allcni 

world*. 


The peculiar duties of a miffionnry, and the various methods 
which he Ihould adopt in the faithful difebarge of his facred offiee 
fall not within the immediate province of this inquiry >. is irt 
great objeA, as foon as his knowledge of the native languages, and 
other favourable circumftanccs, Ihould afford him fu.tahle oppor- 
tunities ought evidemly to be to make known to Ins unenlight- 
ened brethren around him, with fimpUcity and ^ 

a manner adapted to their capacities, the pure and unfophitbcatcd 

dodrines and precepts of the Gofpel. 

One important part, however, of hi, doty, which we would 

. The de6ol...ov .( 

the want of publicity refpcdbi g J f„„„cd to habits not altogc- 

raaers of men of Chriftian piety ti,cy might feel de- 

ther calculated to fit them for an , miffionary 

(Irons of undertaking. But in ^ ^ notoriety which 

Chriftian Knowledge, for the year *793 , 
ferred to. 
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particularly nolic^c and recommend, is the printing and dijlribu- 
lion of the Scriptures, and of Jhort tra&s on the nature and evi- 
dences of Chriftianity, and on other moral and religious fubje<Sts, 
in Hindullan, and in other parts of the Oriental world, as opportu- 
nities might be afforded. The utility of this plan, fo far as relates 
to the difperfion of the Scriptures, has, as we have already Rated, 
received the fandtion of the opinion of Sir William Jones ; and 
the advantage of the whole of it is confirmed by the experience 
of thofe who have hitherto been concerned in miflions. “ Doubt- 
“ lefs,” fays an eminent Proteftant miffionary in Bengal', “ various 
“ means contribute towards the propagation of Chriffianity ; but 
“ of late, the printing and difperjing of the New Tejlamcnt, and 
“ fmall trads, feem to have the greateft effedt.” “ The print- 
“ ing prej’s,” obferve his affociates, “ may be viewed in the fame 
“ light as the fchool ; but its immediate adlion is more extenfive ; 
“ it being the means of fending Bibles, parts of Bibles, and linall 
“ tradls, into all parts of Bengal, and fome other parts of Hin- 
“ duftan. Goodeffedls have followed the difperfion of thefe tradls; 
“ and we have good encouragement to hope, that God may ftill 

continue to make them ufeful ; not to mention the remote efiedl 
“ which muft arife from the prefs, in gradually exciting a fpirit of 
‘‘ reading, and confequently of inquiry ®.” In every account 
which has been publifhed of the proceedings of the miffion efta- 
blifhed at Karafs, on the frontiers of the Ruffian empire, it has alfo 
appeared, that confiderable efieds have been produced by the dif- 
perfion of a ffiort Arabic tradl, written by Mr. Brunton, for the 
purpofe of expofing the impofture of Mohammedifm. It has ex- 
cited much difeuffion amongft the people in general, and has 

* Mr. Carey, Letter to Mr. Morris. 

• Letter of the miffionaries to the Society in England. 

been 
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been particularly ufefiil in abating the prejudices and convincing 
the minds even of fome of the Mohammedan priells. 

TJie inJlruHton of children forms another material Ijranch of 
the duty of every miffionary. But this is a point wliich dcicrvcs 
to be more fully, and feparately confidered. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

SCHOOLS. 


ARGUMENT. 

Importance of early iriflruSlhn — Tejlimonus in favour of it — Vropofil refpeiling the 
ejlabli/hment of Schools in India — General interference of the Britifh government. 


Tn II E importance of early education in promoting the civiliza- 
tion and the moral improvement of nations, is a truth which has 
been fo frequently demonftrated, and is now fo generally acknow- 
ledged, that it is by no means neceflary to adduce many argu- 
ments in its fupport. Ignorance, fuperftition, vice, and mifery, 
have ever been found clofely conneAed with each other, and form 
a train of evils, which can only be efFedually removed by the dif- 
fufion of moral and religious knowledge. Such is, alfo, the nature 
of man, that the fitteft fealbn for its communication is obvioully 
that of youth. In early life, the human mind is, for the moft 
part, free from the influence both of prejudice and of habit, and is 
open to receive any impreffions, and to be moulded to any form, 
which thole who are entrufted with the care of its inftrudion 
may defire. 

The education of children has, accordingly, been an objeA, to 
which thofe who have been felicitous to influence the opinions 

and 
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At a very early period of the Chriftian Church, Cooftantinc the 
Great, amongll other means which he adopted for tl.o .icpretlion 
of Pagamtm, and the diffufion of Chriltianity, erected many 
fchools throughout the empire; a meafure which tlie Apotlate 
Julian, for the purpofe of counteracting tlic cflbrts of his illiif- 
ttious predecellbr, did not fail to imitate, on fuccceding to the im- 
perial throne «. 

The extraordinary fuccefs of Mohammedifm througliout Africa 
and the Eaft is not merely to be attributed cither to the ibrec of 
arms, or to the licentious nature of that impollurc. •’ 'I'he Mo- 
hammedans arc indefatigable in their endeavours to make prol'e- 
lytes. For this purpofe they ufc perfualion, as well as force. 
The great inflrument, by which they both maintain and promote 
their religion, is their induftry in educating children', brought 
from every country in their neighbourhood, or to which they 
have accefs. There is fcarccly a Mohammedari country, in which 
there are not feminaries for educating the children of other na- 
tions, mod of whom they either ranfom from llavery, or fubjeCl 
to it. The Turkifh empire would probably have been long fmee 
crufhed under its own weight, had it not been for this zeal of the 
Mohammedans in diHerainating their principles. It is obferved, 
alfo, by Dr. Robertfon that “ their number in China has been 


* Nazianz. Orat. i. in Julianum. 

^ See Thoughts concerning a Mifllon to Aftracan, by the Rev, H. Brunton. 
c See particularly, in proof of this, Park’s Travels. 

** Difquifition concerning India, note 40. 
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“ confiderably increafed by a praiftice coitimon among them, of 
“ buying children- in years of famine, whom they educate in the 
“ Mohammedan religion.” 

A late writer ® on the fubjfedt of India gives it as his opinion, as 
tvcll as that of the beft informed perfons, that the mod: probable 
means of propagating Chriftianity in Hinduftan is by the inftruc- 
tion of the native youth. He aflerts, that the natives have no 
averfion to commit their children to the tuition of Europeans, but 
are rather ambitious of their acquiring their accomplifhments, 
from interefted motives of advancement in our fervice ; that many 
natives aAually fend their chiidreh to day-fchools, for the purpofe 
of learning the Englilh language, and even purchafe elementary 
books for private application. He confiders, that, by affording 
gratuitous inftruAion, multitudes of Hindu children in Calcutta 
might be taught to read ahd write, and an opportunity might 
thus be given for putting elementary books of morality into their 
hands, as introductory to Chriftianity “ Our error,” obfer\'es 
the author of the Report to the government of Madras refpeCl- 
ing the native Chriftian's on the coaft of Malabar, “ has been in 
“ hot having long ago dlablilhed yree fchools throughout every 
“ part of this cohntry, by which the children of the natives 
" might have learned our language, and become acquainted with 
“ our morality.” 

' Dr. Tennant. He apprehends, that, as there would always be great difficulty 
in procuring fober and diligent Europeans to inftru6t the native children, this 
might be remedied by employing fome of the children of Europeans by natives, 
who are excluded from civil or military employment in our fervice, and aban- 
doned by their Hindu progenitors, on account of their Chriftian education. This 
is a hint, which, with proper cautions, deferves ferious attention. 

* Indian Recreations, Vol. I. fed. as. 
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The utility of this meafure is in no point of view more ap- 
parent, than as it refpeds the gradual dtff'ujioii of the hngHJh lan- 
guage throughout India. The civilization of the natives, and the 
confirmation of the Britifh dominion, could fcarccly by any other 
means be more fpeedily and efFedually promoted. 


Suppofing. however, what appears to be very improbable, fro.n 
the prefent favourable difpofition of the natives, that but tew ot 
them would permit their children to be e<lucated in the propote 
manner; the plan which U fo faccefsfaU/ followed by the Mo- 
hammedans, and which, from purer motives, has been adopted by 
feme of the higher refideilts in BritiOl India, of procuring name 
children durin| times of famine, or other feafons of dillrels, and 
Ty various oth!r pmaicable means, might Im advantageou tly le- 
Ported to. The children thus obtained might 
little expence, and educated in the principles of thnlhan, , . 

Tlie important f 

?rra*r“TC linLuantly a.uched to the ftanon. 
the heath . 7 p_„,eftant miflionaries in India ; and arc 

:^:;rr::"S.uteh.andoneof^^^^ 

ful branches of their raiffionss. 

• to the cftablifliment of the Britilh autho- 
In Ceylon, previous • ^rly zealous in the formation 

rity, the Dutch ha P ^ maintained and cn- 

^^rndtTaryto-anddourhhingconditi^ 

. y.ar..tn....or .be Dull. ^ 

of Millar’s Hiftory, p* 485 * children 
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children in thefe fchools are taught both to read and write 
the native and the Englifh languages, and are diligently in- 
llrufted in the Chriftian religion. At the million Ration of 
Karafs, the leading ohjeB of thofe who fuperintend it is to ran- 
fom young Raves, for the purpofe of educating them as Chrif- 
tians. 

The fpeculative opinions and the praftical experience of all 
who have direcfted their attention to this fubjeA feem thus to 
concur in Rrenuoufly recommending the eflablilhment of fchools, 
wherever it is intended to difleminate ChriRian knowledge ; and 
although it would be more advantageous, that they Ihould be 
formed and direded by fome appropriate inRitution, and that they 
Ihould be fubjed to the fuperintendence of miflionaries and refi- 
dent Clergy, they are of fuch primary importance, that if even no 
other meafure Jhould be eventually taleen towards the improve- 
ment of the natives, the ejlahlijhmcnt of free fchools Ihould on no 
confideration be negleded. The trial of their utility ought at 
leaR to be made at fome of the principal Englilh lettlements in 
India ; and if, as cannot be doubted, it Ihould prove favourable to 
the adoption of the propofed plan, fchools might be gradually ex- 
tended throughout our empire, as circumRances and opportunities 
Riould dired. 

The eRablilhment of fchools being a meafure which muR ne- 
ceflarily be undertaken by the Britilh government, we may be 
allowed in connexion with this fubjed to offer a few obfervations, 
in addition to thofe which have been already made, on the pro- 
priety of its general interference in promoting the propagation 
of ChriRianity. 


Protedion 
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ProteAion from perfecution on account of religious opinions i 
one of the chief encouragements to the invefligation ot truth i 
any country ; and the mild and tolerating fpirit ot our Oriental 
government, contrafted with that which charadlcrized the lortii- 
guefe and the Mohammedan dominion, is, no doubt, one ot the 
caufes which has contributed to the increafe and liability ot our 
empire. But this toleration of native fnperllitions may degene- 
rate into culpable indifference to our own purer faith ; and has, 
in fad, been cenfured on that ground. There is no doubt, that 
the appearance of any difpofition on the part of government to 
, compel its fubjeds to adopt the Chrillian faith would be op- 
pofed • and under a difavowal of every fpectes ot compulhon, 
whether dired or indired, the attempt to convert them mult be 
made with much caution and diferetion. T hat the government 
muft lend its cordial alTiftance in this important work, is ind.l- 
penfable to its fuccefs ; but that atfitlancc may be fub lantuilly at- 
forded, without any difplay to create alarm, or lurnilli a pr^en. e 
for exciting it. Thus, whilll every degree of compullion ftiou 
t "refully avoided, the laudable example „t a ale Oovernor 
n 1 h in fiiDDrcfling one inhuman pradice of the Hindus, re- 

-- - 

abolifhed. 

tahlP however, that, notwithftanding the general 
It IS remarkab , ^ the Englilh government to 

proteaion ^ .j. i„ i„dia, and although the Hin- 

r:ru — t ChtiaLty.and la. in co„re,„ence, ex- 


u The Marquis Wcllcflcy. 
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pelled from his Cafte, is liable to no perfonal violence, or to any 
lofs of his rights as a fubjed ; yet, from the want of precedent in 
the north of India, of a community of native Chriftians enjoying 
political confequence, as in the fouth, fuch is the ignorance of the 
people, that they are laid to doubt *, whether their civil liberties 
are equally fecure to them, under the denomination of Chriftian, 
as under that of Hindu or Mulelman; and not to underltand, 
that we have yet recognized, in our code of native law, any 
other fed than that of Hindu and Mufelman. It is, therefore, 
of great importance, that this point thould be clearly made 
known to the natives. Meafures, alfo, Ihould undoubtedly be ad- 
opted for the peculiar protedion and employment of thole, who, 
by their converlion to the Chriftian religion, have incurred the dif- 
pleafure of their relatives, or lacrificed their worldly interefts ; and 
it is worthy of the attention of government, how far it would 
be right to extend the fame fupport to the deferving part of the 
Pariars, or outcafts*. During the government of the illand of 
Ceylon by the Dutch, particular attention was paid to the en- 
couragement of Chriftianity in this manner : no native was ad- 
mitted to any office under it, without profelfing himlelf a mem- 
ber of the reformed religion ; and although this was, probably, 
produdive of much hypocrify, the Ipirit which didated fuch a 
regulation might be judicioully imitated by our own Eaftern go- 
vernment. 

The vigorous adoption of meafures limilar to thofe which have 


' See Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir, note F. 

See fonie obfervations on this fubje^t in the Edinburgh Review, No. 8. 
p.3i8- 

‘ Tliis has alfo been fuggelled by the intelligent writer referred to in the pre- 
ceding note. 
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now been propofed could Icarcely fail of eventually producing 
the moll important confequences, refpeAing the civil and moral 
improvement of Alia. Thefe, however, remain to be confidercd 
in the fucceeding chapter. 



ARGUMENT. 

Ohfervatiom on the cffeBs of the propagation of Chrijlianity 
throughout the ivorld — Probability that they would be equally be- 
neficial in Afia — Suppofed confequences of the adoption of the 
various means before recommended — Probable efi'eSl of the dif- 
perfion of the Scriptures in Afia — and of other means of promot- 
ing Chrifiian knowledge — Progrefs of Chrijlianity — Blejfings rc- 
fulting to individual converts — Advantages to Oriental nations, 
rej'pelding their manufuBures and commerce — Literature — Civil 
and judicial injlitutions — Civilizing arts and manners— Advan- 
tages to Great Britain — Stability and permanence of its Oriental 
empire — increqfed commercial advantages — Its fame and reputa- 
tion from the promotion of Chrijlianity in Afia — Accomplijhment 
of prophecies — General recapitulation of motives to this work — 
Conclufion. 



CHAP. III. 


The Confequences of tranjlating the Scriptures into the Oriental lan- 
guages, and of promoting Chrijlian knowledge in J/ia. 


IT has frequently been objeded to fuggeftions rcfpecling the 
religious improvement of our Indian lubjeds, and, indeed, of the 
natives of Afia at large, that their own fuperftitions arc adapted to 
their peculiar genius and charader, and that they would derive no 
material advantages from any change in their fentiments and ha- 
bits. This objedion may be traced, partly to an unfounded idea 
of the purity and excellence of the Brabminical faith, or to an 
opinion, that all religions are equally acceptable in the light of 
God; and partly to an imperfed knowledge, or a flight and fuper- 
ficial confideration, of the nature and bleflings of Chriftianity. 

On the fubjed of the true charader and effeds of the Hindu 
fuperllition, fufficient, it is prefumed, has been already faid. A 
fyflem more fatally calculated to contrad the underftandings, dc- 
bafe the feelings, and dellroy the happinefs of mankind, could 
fcarcely be devifed. The elevated piety of the Brahmin, and the 
mild virtues of the humbler Hindu, have been too long celebrated 
by the hiftorian and the poet, in deferiptions of equal fidelity. It 
is time that the veil fliould be withdrawn, and that their true fca- 

c c tures 
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tvires fliould be univerfally known and acknowledged. A faith- 
ful piAure of their errors and enormities has, indeed, been ex- 
hibited in the writings of various authors, more efpecially, fince 
the ellablifliment of the Afiatic Society ; and every fucceeding 
year has afforded frefh proofs, of tho truth of their reprelenta- 
tions. 

Under the influence of their ancient fuperftitions, the natives of 
Hinduftan, and of other Oriental regions, muff ever remain fuch 
as they have been for ages ; fkilful and ingenious in the various 
manufaAures, or in the cultivation of the different commodities, 
for which they have fo long been celebrated ; patient, or rather 
fupine, under the evils of defpotic dominion ; and perhaps, as far 
as the Hindus are concerned, more fenlible of the advantages 
which they derive from the mild and equitable adminiftration of 
the Britifh government. But,, as to all thofe endowments and at- 
tainments which diffinguifli and adorn human nature, which ele- 
vate it to its true dignity, and promote its real happinefs, ’they are 
and muff continue to be ffrangers, fo long as they remain the 
flaves of their native fuperftitions. It is unneceflary to make any 
material dirtind;ion, with refpedl to their moral efteds, between 
the religion of Brahma or of Budh, and that of the Arabian Im- 
poftor, which for the moft part divide between them the great 
continent of Alia. The errors of Mohammedifm, we have already 
lecn, are almoft equally inimical to the knowledge, the virtue, and 
the happinefs of its deluded difciples. 

The only efihcftual remedy for the various evils to which the 
Eaftem world has long beenfubje<ft is the^diffulion of Chriftian 
knowledge. Chriftianity, by introducing to its unenlightened na- 
tives juft and elevated views of the fupreme Being, and of moral 

and 
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valuaWe^f r V™ f* ’ them the purell and moll 

valuable ebjrts of ,,urf„„, the favour of God. and eternal feliritv; 

y ofFenng the moll certain means of obtaining tliem ; hv point- 
ing out that courfe of life which moll directly tenils to promote 
prefent happmefs ; and by affording the moll po^^'crful motives of 
adion, and the moll awful landlions of obedience ; would gradu- 
ally remove that load of ignorance and fuperliition under which 
they have fo long laboured, and open to tliem the lure prolpeCl of 
obtaining the moll important and permanent blcllings. 


In fupport of the benign and civilizing influence of (he Chrilliaa 
religion, we need not, however, refort to theoretical rcprelenta- 
tions, or fpeculative reafonings. The evidence is before us in the 
long-extended feries of eighteen hundred years “, during which it 
has, either more or lets extenfively, been the fourcc of public and 
of private happinefs, in every country in which it has flourilhed. 
In oppolition to the long-ellablilhed fuperllitions, and the invete- 
rate prejudices of the Jewifli and the Gentile world, aided by the 
temporal authority of their- princes and rulers, the firll preachers 
of Chrillianity fuccefsfully planted it throughout the world. Ido- 
latry, error, vice, and mifery, fled in proportion to the prevalence 
of this divine religion; and nations, which had long been de- 
graded and enflaved by moral ignorance and corruption, were 
refeued from their bondage, and fprang into “ liberty, and light, 
“ and life.” 


We have already traced the progrefs of this heavenly faith from 
its firll promulgation to the prefent time. We have obferved the 
facred leaven, originally infufed into the univerfid mafi in the 


• See Brief Hilloric View prefixed. 
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cholen province of Judaea, gradually extending itfelf till its influ- 
ence was felt throughout the globe. We have feen this extenfive 
difFufion of Chriftianity at firft rapidly advancing under the mira- 
culous guidance and diredlion of its divine Author, and afterwards 
more flowly proceeding under the ordinary blefling of Heaven. 
We have remarked the fuccefs which has attended the adoption 
of the means which have been recommended in the courfe of the 
prefent inquiry. The Scriptures were generally tranflated into 
the vernacular languages of the countries intended to be evan- 
gelized In many inflances where a confiderable body of Chrif- 
tians were fettled araidft an uninflruded and uncivilized people, 
the wife and liberal policy of the parent Rates granted them a 
fuitable ejlablijhment of their faith. The zealous labours of pious 
and able mijfionaries were called forth to roufe the attention and 
to inform the minds of the unconverted natives ; and flrenuous, 
though, it mull be confefTed, occafionally imprudent and unwar- 
rantable, efforts were made by the fecular governments to abo- 
lifli the idolatry and fuperflitions of their barbarous fubjedls, and 
to encourage the profeffion of Jhe Chriftian faith. Meafures fuch 
as thefe have never failed, in the courfe of years, and to a greater 
or lefs degree, to diffufe the knowledge of Chriftianity in any un- 
enlightened country, and to carry in their train a rich aflemblage of 
national and individual bleftings. Why then fhould it be doubted, 
that fimilar efFeAs will follow the adoption of ftmilar meafures in 
the cafe now under confideration ? Why fhould it be thought in- 
credible, that Hinduftan, and, at length, other Afiatic countries, 
fhould receive from Britifh piety and zeal the benefits which have 
hitherto invariably flowed from the introdudlion of pure and ge- 
nuine Chriftianity ; that the confequences, which have refulted 

^ SeeBriefHiftoric View prefixed, patlini. 

from 
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from it in the Weft, Hiould be experienced in the Kart ? It ha., 
appeared, that India and other Oriental countries I\ave already ((‘It 
the beneficial influence of our holy religion ; ahd that the prefent 
circumllances of their natives, and of the Jlritilh governnu'nt, are 
peculiarly favourable to a wife and well-digelled attempt to pro- 
mote its revival and extenfion amongfl them. 

Snppofing, therefore, the great and important work of tranllat- 
ing the Scriptures into the Oriental tongues, that primary and 
fundamental ftep towards the fuccefsful propagation of tlirilli- 
anity in any country, to be purfued and completed, under the 
patronage of the College of Tort William, aided by fueh means 
as have been before fuggefted— Supj)oling, allb, an eccleliafli- 
cal Eflablithment to be granted to Britilh India, and an inlli- 
tution for the exprefs purpole of qualifying and cm|)loying mif- 
fionaries to be formed — Suppofing, further, the cordial yet pru- 
dent cooperation of the fupreme government to bo exerted in 
the fuppreflion of the cruel and immoral practices of the na- 
tives, and the proteiftion and encouragement of thofe who fliould 
embrace the Chriflian faith — What, under thele circumflances. 
may rationally be expeded to be i/tc conjcqucncea of fueh endea- 
vours to promote Chriflian knowledge in Afia ? 

It is not to be fiippofed, that any fudden or extenfive revolution 
in the opinions and habits of the natives would take place, neither 
is this to be defired. The mofl prompt and vigorous adoption of 
the meafures before recommended muft be expeifted to be very 
long in producing any great and vifible effecil. The means pro- 
pofed to be ufed are of a rational and moral nature ; the p(;opIc 
amongfl whom they arc to be exercifed are not only debafed 

and fettered in the mofl degrading manner, but are naturally in- 

dirpofed 
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dilpoled to exertion, and funk in the moil deplorable mental apa- 
thy. Time mud, therefore, be allowed for the operation of the 
meafures which may be employed for their improvement. We 
can, indeed, look but a very little way into the connexions and 
confequences of things T but we are warranted, by the founded 
dedufdions of reafon, and the mod unvarying tedimony of pad ex- 
perience, to predied, that Chridianity, wherever it is planted, will 
have its genuine effeed on fome few ; that a change in the moral 
fentiments and habits, and fubfequently in the civil and focial 
condition of the natives of India, and other Aliatic regions, will 
be gradually effeeded ; that the complicated evils, by which they 
have been long opprefled, will be progredively leflened ; and that 
blellings will, by degrees, be diffufed amongd them, to which they 
have hitherto been drangers. 

Notwithdanding the publicity which would be the unavoid- 
able confequence of the adoption of fome of the propofed mea- 
fures for propagating Chridian knowledge in Ada, they would, 
probably, at fird, be deemed inadequate by the natives of Hin- 
dudan to produce the intended effeA, and confidered rather as 
idle than dangerous to their fuperditions. It is important, indeed, 
that this impreflion diould be general amongd them ; and that 
the idea of the interference of government, for the purpofe of con- 
verting them, flioyld, as we have before obferved, as much as 
poflible, be counteraded. This would tend to allay any appre- 
henfions which might otherwife be excited in their minds by the 
apparent dilpofitions which were making around them ; and 
would leave the means to be purfued for their improvement to 
their natural and undidurbed operation. 

1. 1 . The difperfion of the Scriptures in the native languages, to- 
wards 
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wards which fuch confiderable progrefs has been already made, as it 
would, probably, precede every other meafnre, and might be exe- 
cuted without much obl'erx^ation, wouhl be likely, in the (iril in- 
ftance, to be the mod beneficial, and to prepare the mimls ot the 
natives for dill further attempts to inllrud them. Snppolmg the 
Scriptures fliould, as it has been reeommended, be accompanied 
by fliort and perfpicuous tradls on the evidences and nature ot the 
revelation which they contain, it cannot be reafonahly iloubted, 
that a confiderable fpirit of inquiry would be raifed amongll the 
higher clafles of the Hindus, which would be contlantly fpreading 
and producing increafed efFeds upon their minds. The additional 
intereft with which every circumftancc relative to their Muropcan 
rulers has, of late years, been regarded by the natives, and parti- 
cularly the eftablillimcnt and fubfequent proceedings of the Col- 
lege of Tort William, though it has Hopped fhort of exciting any 
degree of fufpicion or jealoufy which might prove prejudicial to 
the Jlritifli government, has, notwithllanding, tended to awaken 
the well-educated amongll them from that indifieTcnce and torpor 
as to moral and religious fubjeas, by which they have been lo 
long charaacrized. This mull ncceflarily prove highly favourable 
to the promotion of the great objea in quefiion he errors and 
enormities both of the Hindu fuperftition, and of the Moham- 
medan impotlure, when fully, yet temperately, expofed to the view 

of her fuperior exc . Scriptures, between the rch- 
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would, therefore, be too ftriking to efcape the notice of fome of 
the more acute and reflecting of our Aflatic fubjeCts, and would 
lead them firft to doubt the truth of their own faith, and then to 
entertain a favourable opinion refpeCting ours. 

It is not probable, that the Hindu, accuftomed to the grofs re- 
prefentations of his native gods, or even the Mohammedan theift, 
lliould at once be capable of rightly appreciating, or even compre- 
hending, the fublime yet rational views which the Chriftian reve- 
lation affords of the charaCler of the fupreme Being, of the refined 
and exalted nature of the duties which it requires, or of the re- 
wards which it propofes. His attention, if he were a follower of 
Brahma, and of an inferior Cafte, would be firfl; excited by argu- 
ments better adapted to the level of bis underftanding. He would 
probably be ftruck with that divine Ipirit of freedom and impar- 
tiality, which, breaking the flavifli fetters of the Cafte, declares 
the whole human race to be equally the objeds of the com- 
paflion and favour of the Almighty ; and with the general air of 
mildnefs and benevolence, which fo peculiarly charaderizes our 
holy religion. Inftead of the gloomy and forbidding forms, in 
which the Deity is fometimes arrayed by the fuperftition of Brah- 
ma, he would behold a merciful and gracious Being, the indulgent 
Father of his creatures, their conftant Preferver and unwearied 
Benefador, infinitely defirous of their trueft happinefs, and in- 
terpofing, in a ftupendous manner, to promote it. Inftead of 
the vain and endlefs round of cruel, painful, or immoral rites, by 
which the Hindu worlliippers are taught to appeafe the wrath, 
and to conciliate the favour, of their numerous gods, the native, 
whofe mind was difpofed to liften to the inftitutes of the Chriftian 
religion, would find himfelf at once relieved from that grievous 
and unprofitable burden, by the cheering promife of forgivenefs 

and 
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and acceptance through the mediation of the Son of God. 1 fe 
would learn to look up to that Almighty Being, whom he had hi- 
therto either regarded with dread and averfion, or to whom lie 
was altogether a llranger, with filial confidence ; to roly on his 
mercy, to truft his care, to fear his difpleafure, and to hope in his 
goodnefs. He would perceive in the precepts ot the (jolpel, a 
plain and praAicable rule of condu(9: ; di (cover iti its promif(*s, an 
inexhauftible fource of wifdom, llrength, and comfort ; and feel, 
in its clear and awful declarations of a future righteous judgment, 
the confequences ot which, both as to happinels and milery, are 
eternal, motives of preeminent force and authority, to confirm and 
invigorate his faith, and to animate and fccure his obedience. 


It is not conceived, that the efted of the difperfion of tlie Bible 
in Hinduftan would be exadly fuch as has been juft deferibed in 
every cafe, in which a favourable impreflion might be made on 
the mind of a native by that important meafure. 'I'he confe- 
quences of it would, no doubt, be infinitely varied ; and with re- 
fped to the difciples of the Mohammedan faith would, in every 
inftance, materially differ. But fume conviaious, uf 
now deferibed, would probably be the refuit ot fuch a diirem.na- 

tion of Scriptural principles. 

We have here anticipSted the effed only of difpertion of the 
Scriptures in Afta. But this, though one of the nioft important, ts 

ffill hot one of feveral other meafures, which have been recotn- 
for the purpofe of ptumoting Chrifttanity to the Iialt. 
TrE^fcopal Etiablilliment of our national faith, to git-e to that 
thich^a^refeuthut^tle^...^--.-- 

re;:p:au„ aud appombnent of mtdio;. 
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ties, whether Europeans or natives ; the eftabliftiment of free 
fchools in every diftrid, for the education of the native children ; 
and the printing and diftribution of fliort moral and religious 
tra<fts ; have feverally been the fubje<fts of confideration, with a 
view to the accomplilhment of the fame great deCgn. Many cir- 
cumftances concur to render it probable, that fome of the mea- 
fures which have been juft enumerated will, at no diftant pe- 
riod, be adopted and executed. To calculate, therefore, on the 
influence of fuch a plan, is far from being a vifionary employ- 
ment. 

If an Eftabliftiment of our national religion be eventually given 
to Britifli India, its influence on the higher orders of the natives, 
who are conneded in any manner with the government, who have 
much intercourfe with the Britifli inhabitants, or who even refide 
in the neighbourhood of fuch a vilible profeflion of the Chrittian 
faith, muft neceflarily be confiderable, and continually increaling. 
In addition to the various circumftances which have of late years 
dire<9:ed the attention of the well-informed amongft the Hindus 
to the nature of our national religion, it may be very proba- 
bly conjeAured, that they could not view fuch a ftep as the en- 
largement of its eftabliflimeiit in India, with entire indifterence 
and unconcern. And to awaken their curiolity, to imprefs them 
with a ftronger idea of the fenfe we ourfelves entertain of the value 
and importance of Chrillianity, by increafing the number of its 
authorized minifters, is precilely that efled, which it is defirable 
to produce in their minds. 

But if, in addition to this preliminary and fundamental mea- 
furej able and zealous miflionaries are diftributed throughout In- 
dia, and elfewhere in Afia, as opportunities may be afforded, to 

in- 
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increafe the number of thofe who Iliall, in a peculiar manner, 
embody and exemplify the Chrillian failh, to be tbc inllruments 
of expofing, mildly and rationally, the fupcrllitions and errors of 
the natives, and of awakening their regard to our religion, and fo 
be the interpreters of thofe lacred Scriptures, which may be 
difperfed amongft them ; it cannot be too much to cxpetl, that at 
leaft fome few, in every place, may be found, to lillcn to the 
voice of truth, to receive the .mellage of tlie Gofpel, and to ttirn 
from dumb idols, or delufive impofture, “ to ferve the living and 
“ true God.” 


The inftitution of free fchools, for the education ot the native 
children, is a meafure, which would be Icall difficult in its exe- 
cution, and moll certain in its eftba. The expediciu 7 and the 
focility of executing this part of the general plan have been al- 
ready confidcrcd ; and no hazard can be incurred by allerting. 
that, in the courfe of a few years, and in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which fuch means are adopted, a fuccellion of natives 
would probably be produced, who were either prepared to re- 
hnquith.or had adually abandoned, the prejudices and fuperlli- 
tiol of their forefathers, and who would thus he dilpofed to per- 
form the duties, and enjoy the privileges, of Chritlian fubjcbls. 


It is almoft unnecellary to add, after what has been before oh- 
f nint that the encouragement which it is obvi- 

p Chrillians would materially tend to increalc the 
“rTlccc of ..ery di-.a often, pt to promote Chrifli- 

anity in Afia. 


The converfion even of a 


confiderable number of Hindus, by 
O d 2 
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any of the meafures which have been recommended, would not 
be produdive of any immediate and ftriking efFeA on the millions 
who would yet remain unenlightened. Yet if “ one only of a 
“ family, or two of a city,” Ihould, in procefs of time, be thus 
afieded, fuch is the benign nature of our holy religion, and fuch 
the difpofitions which it generates in its true difciples, that the 
falutary influence, even of fo fmall a body, would by degrees 
be felt. And if, as there is every reafon to exped, fuch changes 
fliould not be confined to any one particular diftrid, but Ihould 
extend to every part of India, and to other Afiatic coun- 
tries, the fum of the general effed would be by no means to be 
defpifed. The facred records of our faith would thus obtain a 
cordial reception in the Eaft. In one province and kingdom, and 
in another, fome would be found to teftify their truth and value ; 
a wider breach would be made in the empire of the Prince of 
darknefs, and the firfl; faint prelages of the riling of “ the Sun of 
“ Righteoufnefs” would be clearly difcerned. The force of truth 
is irrefiftible, and its influence conflant and difliifive. This “ day 
“ of fmall things” would, doubtlefs, fpeedily advance. This cloud, 
if we may be allowed to change the metaphor, though apparently 
diminutive and contemptible, would gradually increafe, and, at 
length, pour down its kindly Ihowers on the morally parched and 
barren regions of Alia, till “ the wildernefs and the folitary place 
“ would be glad for them, and the defert would rejoice and blof- 
“ fom as the rofe.” 

In whatever degree the adoption of thefe various means for 
promoting Chriftianity may be produdive of convidion in th^ 
minds of the Afiatic natives, in the lame proportion the influence 
of facred truth would effed an important change in their fenti- 
ments, habits, and condud, which could not fail to ameliorate 

and 
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and improve their civil and focial condition. With reipoid: to the 
Hindus in particular, the advantageous confajuenccs would he gn'at. 
The mere bodily exercifes enjoined by their tiipciiiilions would give 
way to that reafonable fervicc, whicli Iiath the proinile both ot 
this life, and of that which is to come.” The lu'lplefs innocence 
of infancy would no longer, as hitherto, be expoted by its deluded 
and unnatural parent to mifery and deflru<?lion, but would be re- 
ceived and cheridied as the gift of God. The rcluaant widow, no 
longer urged by her dread of the mcrcilefs and rapacious Brahmin, 
would ceafe to offer her painful facrificc, and he preferved to her ffi- 
mily and her country. The infirmities of age, and the extremities 
of difeafe and death, iiidead of being, as heretofore, aggravated and 
accelerated by the unfeeling otficioufnefs of tiu- votaries (.f fo|)(‘r- 
Itition, would be alleviated by the affedionatc cares, a.ul foothed by 
the fympathetic tendernefs, of furrounding irlatives and Iriends ; 
while the fears of the departing fpirit would be allayed, and its 
],opcs invigorated and fuftained, by the promifes ot our holy faith. 
The wretched Suder, and the devoted Pariar, in coiitradiaion li> 
the barbarous inftitutions of their country, would be r.rogrur.ed 
as men and as brethren; and admitted, equally with there I ot 
mankind to ihare in the prefent and future blethngs of that di- 
vine religion. whofe peculiar glory it has cv.r been to procla.n. 
« liberty to the captive," and ” to bring good tidings to tlic poor. 

, .• \f.-i in irencral, confequcnces no Icfs beneficial 

would follow. „„ is now fo deplorable, of their na- 

ture and delliny, ^ 


tbeir variona d»t« n - - 

life fren ‘h' live f.bi cario- 


rXrtdTmmeilel'e* ““ 


res. 
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“ res.” They would feel their relative worth and importance in 
the fcale of created being, and find, in the principles of the Chrif- 
tian faith, ample provifion for the cultivation of all their intellec- 
tual and moral powers, for the exercife of all the charities of focial 
and domeftic life, and for the encouragement and completion of 
all thofe afpiring and unlimited expeAations, which are natural to 
the human mind, and which Chriftianity alone can explain and 
fatisfy. Thus gradually emancipated from the flavery of Brah- 
minical fuperftition and Mohammedan bigotry, and free to im- 
prove and enjoy the rich and varied bleflings of their native 
foil, they would purfue, with renewed vigour and activity, the 
peaceful occupations of art, manufadure, and commerce ; they 
would cultivate the civilized opinions and manners of European 
nations ; enlarge their intercourfe, and cement their union with 
Great Britain, either as fubjedls or as friends ; and ultimately 
reftore to the Eaftern world a jufter claim to that difiindlion in 
civilization, religion, and happinefs, which it once preeminently 
enjoyed. 

2. The blefiings to be derived by individuals from the difiufion 
of Chriftian knowledge in Afia, wbuld be confiderably augmented 
by the advantages, which would refult to provinces and kingdoms 
at large by its general prevalence. The inhabitants of Afia have, 
for the moll part, during many ages, been the fubjecfts both of 
civil and religious inftitutions, which have checked their progrels 
in civilization, and deprived them of various benefits, which are 
enjoyed, under different circumftances, by nations lefs highly fa- 
voured by nature. Notwithftanding the rich commodities which 
are already the produce of the Eaft, the commerce of which has 
tended fo materially to promote the wealth and power of the Well, 
the former pofleffes capacities of further mercantile a^randizement, 
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of which the increafed indullry of the natives, and the general 
amendment of their charaAer, by the introdnClion of a purer fyl- 
tem of morals and religion, may enable them to avail themfelves. 
Chriftianity is, in the higheft degree, friendly to every Ipecaes ot 
exertion and improvement. Whenever, therelore, the prinei{)les 
of our holy faith fliall be widely ditfufed in Afia, the liberal and 
enlightened views on every fubjeA connecled with the policy and 
the welfare of nations, which invariably follow them, cannot 
fail to augment the riches and the llrength of every nation, into 
which they may be introduced. There is, indeed, no country m 
the world, which, if the climate be confidcred, poiretlcs within it- 
fclf a more abundant fhare of the comforts and conveniences ot 
life than India. Confequcntly, it Rands Icfs than moR olhers in 
need of the reciprocal benefits of commerce. 'I'he lyRcm, how- 
ever, of agriculture, and even the various manufadures, in which 
,he native of India, and of o(hor Eaten country, ha.o In.la rCo 
been deemd u„,i, ailed, n,.y admil of important nni.n.vc,ne„la ; 

and a very numerous allemblagc of tlic arts, utages, ant cu o . 

of civili Jl life, which have long conirihulcd to tlm comfor an 
advantage of the Ihati,:. 

rlSrrmttl-e'hlding. which they would derive 
from the beneficent influence of Chrilliantty. 

Nor ntull the 

Th'^iftheLrl^a world, wa, fo juflly celebrated. 
Which, m the earhe g ^Uhough the refearches ot late 

has long fince pa learning, and , 

years have unlock d ^h 

le fden^fio dioveries, and the philofophical and litemry labour. 
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of European fcholars, which would naturally accompany the pro- 
motion of Chriftian knowledge, and the extenfion of the Englilh 
language, would form a moft valuable and interefting addition to 
the various other advantageous confequences, refulting from th6 
operation of that meafure to the natives of the Eaftern world ». 

It may feem enthufiaftic to exprefs any fanguine hope of the 
fpeedy prevalence of Chriftianity, in any Oriental country, to lb 
great an extent, as to require a change in their civil conftitutions, 
or forms of judicial adminiilratioh. Yet long before the gredt 
body of the people, or the government of any Afiatic nation, 
Ihould become profefledly Chriftian, by tke operation of the mea- 
fures before propofed, fome material alterations of this nature 
would be required, fuited to their improved condition, and calcu- 
lated to enforce the obfervance, and to fecure the benign influence 
of Chriftian maxims, principles, and regulations. There is, in 
ftiort, no department, either of public or of private life, in which 
the beneficial confequences of diftufing Chriftian knowledge would 
not be felt in Afia, according to iW peculiar lituation and circum- 
ftances, as they are amongft the nations of Europe. 

II. But if fuch are the advantages which the Eaftern world 
would, probably, derive from the gradual fuccefs of this important 
work, thole which would refult to Great Britain, as the author 
and promoter of them, would be fcarcely inferior in value. "We 
have already difcufled the importance of difleminating the princi- 
ples of Chriftianity in Afia, with reference to the permanence of 
our Oriental empire; nor eah this fubjed be too ferioufly or at- 

* The extenfive attainments of Tuffuflil Hoflein Khan afford a remarkable fpeci- 
meu of the capacities of the Hindus for European learning. See account of him 
by Mr. Anderfon., 
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tentively conlldered. Without adverting to the arguments wliieli 
were then adduced in fupport of this meafure, on the ground of 
policy it is now only neceflary to (late what would be the 
probable confequences of its execution and fuccefs : and on this 
point a few obfervations will be fufficient. 

If the natives of HinduRan, in addition to the circuinllanec ot’ 
being a conquered people, are at this time under the abfolutc 
control, partly of an infatuated and degrading fuperllition, and 
partly of an intolerant and malignant impofture, and are therefore 
deliitute of the flrongeft ties which unite lubje(fts and their rulers 
in the bonds of loyalty agd aftedion ; and are expofed to the per- 
petual operation of their own contraAed views and iingoverned 
palTions, and to the influence of external artifice and intrigue— 
and if, notwithftanding the acknowledged excellence of the Bri- 
tiflr government, the unbroken feries of its fuccefles and viiftorics, 
the apparent fubmilfion of its native enemies, and the expulfion of 
its foreign foes, and the confequent appearance of lirength and 
confolidation which our Oriental empire now exhibits, it llill con- 
tinues liable to the poflible, and not very improbable, operation 
of the unfavourable caufes juft fpecified— can there be a queftion, 
with any refleAing mind, whether the interefts of Great Britain 
would not be eflentially promoted by the diffufion of Cbriftianity 
throughout India ? wliether, in faA, this is not a meafure of fuch 
paramount importance, that the adoption of it can alone enfure 
the (lability and permanence of its authority in that country ? 

We have already frequently obferved in the courfe of this inquiry 
the natural tendency of the Chriftian religion, to promote the wel- 

*» Seepage iii— ii4' 
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fare and profperity both of the people and their governors, and its 
actual cfteifls in the hillory of its progrefs in different nations. 
The mild and equal fyftem of government, which it is intended to 
produce throughout the w'orld, and the peaceful and loyal fub- 
miffion to the ruling powers, which it liudioufly inculcates, toge- 
ther with the uniform experience of paft ages and of the prefcnt, 
place this fubjedl beyond all reafonable doubt. Let us, therefore, 
fuppofe, that, by the operation of the meafures which have been 
before Rated, a confiderable number of the natives of India fhould 
be converted to the Chriftian faith ; the beneficial confequences of 
fuch a change to the Britifh government would be vifible and 
important. A body of people would be gradually formed, and 
daily increafing, whofe fentiments and habits, as to points of the 
mofi; intereliing and afFedling nature, would coincide ivith thofe of 
the government itfclf, and of its European fuhjeds — who, by their 
converfion to Chriliianity, would be neceflarily obliged to look up 
to them as to their prelervers from the unenlightened or bigoted 
part of their native brethren — whofe hopes and fears would center 
in them — to whom the fecurity of the Britifh authority would, 
equally with ourfelves, be the great objedl of their defires and en- 
deavours — who would feel a deep fenfe of their obligations to thofe 
who had called them to the ineftimable knowledge of the Gofpel — 
and who would, for all thefc and for various other weighty rea- 
fons, be cordially attached to the government, to which they 
mufi: owe their continued fafety and happinefs ; anxious to defeat 
the fecret machinations of its enemies, ready, upon every emer- 
gency, to fupport it at the hazard of their property and their lives, 
and prepared even to die in its defence 

- c «« The newly converted Chriftians on the coaft of Malabar are the chief fup- 
“ port of the Dutch Elaft India Company at Cochin, and are always ready to take 
“ up arms in their defence.” See Bartolomeo’s Voyage, p. J07. 

Nor 
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Nor is the ftability and permanence of our Oriental empire the 
only object which, as far as human wifdom and forefi)rht can ex- 
tend, would be efFeiftually fecured by the prolnotion of (’hritli- 
anity in Afia. The advantages, which Great Rritain alrea«ly derives 
from its commercial intercourfe with the Ilaft, would, probably, 
be much augmented. The introduftion of many new articles ot 
produce and manufadlure, which would be the refult ot the pro- 
greflive improvement of its inhabitants, whiltl they tended to in- 
creafe the means of their own fiiblitlence, would enlarge the re- 
fourccs of Great Britain; their acquaintance with the arts and man- 
ners of more civilized life would at the fame time occation an addi- 
tional demand for European articles, and confequently further con- 
tribute to the wealth and power of our own country. This argument 
ftrongly applies not only to Britifli India, but to the pcninfula be- 
yond the Ganges, to the Afiatic itlands, and to the empire of China, 
our intercourfe with which would be materially facilitated and en- 
larged by the fuccefsful propagation of Chriftianity. I'o purfuc it 
further would, however, lead into a wide field of conjedure and dif- 
cuffion. It can only therefore be ftatal among the probable confe- 
quenccs of the profccution of that great and important mcafure. 


One other point remains to be mentioned, as to the confe- 
ouences of our diftufion of Chriftian knowledge in Afia, which is. 
alfo, highly interelhng to Great Britain. This relates to its ^a- 
raaer and reputation amongft the great empires of the world, he 
eyes of all other nations have long been direded to our condua 
towards our Indian polTeffions. They have 

of our power, and marked the manner in which it has been cm- 

ployed. They 'througEt 

CrXld but Uttle of tyranny or oppremon in the exer- 
^ E e 2 
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tion of our territorial influence, but have feen it, for the moll 
part, excrcifed for the civil prote(9:ion and welfare of our Oriental 
fubjefls. Yet thej have obferved bo dire<9; and ftrenuous efforts 
for their moral and religious improvement. But, whatever may 
have been the wrongs which India has fuftained at our hands, to 
impart to her the blelEngs of Christianity, would be to make 
more than ample compenfation to her for them all ; and would 
tend, in the moll decifive and fatisfaftory manner, to prove to the 
nations of the world, that we are, in fome meafure, worthy of the 
extenfive dominion which the divine Providence has there afligned 
to us. But if they were even altogether indifferent to our Oriental 
condu6l, we ought not ourfelves to be infenfible to what becomes 
our charader, and forms fo effential a part of our duty as a Chrif- 
tian nation. 

Whilflr, then, the ufurping government of one mighty wellern 
empire is, in a greater or lefs degree, fpreading defolation and ter- 
ror as far as its deflru^live arms and influence have hitherto been 
extended, and is extinguifhing, to the utmofl of its power, in every 
fubjugated country, the traces of genuine freedom, virtue, and 
happinefs; what fairer opportunity of effeAually eclipfing the 
falfe and unenviable fplendour of our haughty rival can be pre- 
fented to us, than that of diffuling throughout India the bleflings 
of civilization and reli^on, and of eventually conneding the prof- 
perity and glory of the Britifh illands with the welfare and happi- 
nefs of the whole Oriental world > 

That fuch would be the confequences of our diffiifion of Chrif- 
tian knowledge in Afla, may' be confidently predided from the re- 
vealed declarations, and from the uniform proceedings towards na- 
tions, of the great moral Governor of tire univerfe. Both unite in 


con- 
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convincing us, that thus to cooperate with Him in hi.s gracious 
defigns for the improvement and happinefs of liis creatures, is the 
fureft way to promote the feciirity and the real grcatnets of any 
people. 


But we may extend our views yet further. It is painful to one 
who is zealous for the honour of that divine religion, whieh Hea- 
ven has in mercy vouchfafed to mankind, to behold the contra(‘led 
fphere in which it has hitherto exerted its benign and falutary in- 
fluence. Nearly the whole of the vaft continents of Afia and 
Africa, together with immenfe regions in that of America, have 
for ages continued either involved in the grofs darknefs and mifery 
of Paganifm, or fubjeA to the delufive guidance of M()llamnu^dan 
error and impofture. This gloomy and lamentable fccne will not, 
however, always remain. The unfulfilled prophecies of facred 
Scripture open to the contemplative mind a magnificent and 
boundlefs profped of the triumphs of Chriflianity in fome future 
age. The eternal and irreverfible decree has gone forth, that “ the 
kingdoms of this world fliall,” at length, » become the kingdoms 
“ of the Lord and of his Chrift.” And, though its execution has 
for a long time appeared to linger, wc cannot doubt, that, in the 
end it will furely be accompliflied. The pillars of the Brahmini- 
cal fuperflition have evidently begun to totter, and the crefeent of 
the Mohammedan power has long fince been m its wane. 


By what extraordinary means and operations it may pleafe the 
Almihty Ruler of the world to accelerate their downfall, and to 
ttt now fubjea lo tl«r malignanl tw>y, for fc 

Lild ond beneficent dominion of the.r nghrtul Lord cannot 
6fel, coniea«r«l. To difeharge a necefla,, doty which „ moS 
elofdy comeded with the accomplithment of both thefc objedj. 
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rannot, liowever, but be a fervice acceptable to the great Author 
of the prophetic declarations of the ultimate triumphs of Chrif- 
llianity throughout 'the world. 

J^very motive, therefore, which can afFedt or animate us as a 
Chriftian nation, unequalled in knowledge, wealth, power, and 
general profperity, urges us to the important work of propagating 
our holy faith in Alia. The providence of God, in the various 
circumftanccs of our connexion with India, feems to point out, 
by no uncertain indications, the fupreme defign in granting to thefe 
iflands fo extenlive an Oriental empire. Our obligations as a nation 
profelling Chrillianity — the moral ftate of our Indian fubjeAs — the 
opportunity which we enjoy of ameliorating their condition — the 
means which we pollcfs of tranllating the divine records of our reli- 
gion into the Oriental tongues, and of promoting Chriftian know- 
ledge in Alia — and the various great and beneficial confequences, 
which would refult from the execution of that defign, both to the 
inhabitants of the Eaftern world, and to our own country — all unite 
in proclaiming, with a voice of mingled authority, admonition, 
and encouragement, “ This is the way” of folemn and indilpenla- 
ble duty, of enlarged philanthropy and charity, of unquellionable 
policy, and of certain and unrivalled glory. 

To one imploring and warning voice, which, to the diljionour 
of our country, had been too long heard in vain, the legillature of 
Great Britain has, at length, afforded an attentive and propitious 
ear. The wrongs and the miferies of Africa, fo far as we were 
the occafion of them, have been effedually pitied and redrelTed. 
The guilty lhare which we had fo' long taken in the flavery of her 
haplefs fons has been, at length, indignantly, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, unanimoully, renounced : and with it one of the moft 

formidable 
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formidable obftacles, which has hitherto impeded the civilization 
and improvement of that ill-fated continent, has thus, at this late 
but welcome period, been removed, we trull, for ever. 

Having difeharged this debt of jullice and compaffion to one 
great quarter of the globe, let us not forget that which wc Hill 
owe to another, whofe claims to our attention and regard are in- 
difputably llronger, and with whofe interells and welfare our own 
are far more intimately conneded. The attempt to improve the 
condition of Afia may, 'mAetA, partially fail; but the beneficial ef- 
feds which mull, in any cafe, refult from it, would fully jullify 
and reward it. Suppofing, however, what is barely poffible, that 
fuch an attempt Ihould totally fail, let it be remembered, that even 
then England would poflefs a pure and elevated fource of fatisfac- 
tion, in refleding that she has done her duty, to which Ihe 
cannot otherwife be entitled. Should Ihc, on the contrary, refufe 
to obey the call which the Providence of God is now fo evidently 
direding to her, the time may come, when in the difaffedion of 
her Indian fubjeds, and the difmemberment of her Oriental em- 
pire, Ihe may difeern the punilhment of Ixer ncgled. But the op- 
portunity of retrieving her error nmy then be loll for ever. 

Let Britilh India, then, and, through its medium, let the widely 
extended continent of Afia at large, receive from our highly-fa- 
voured country, our literature, our civil, focial, and domellic blell- 
ings, our morals, and our religion. Let a generous and enlightened 
efibrt to impart them, at leall, be fairly made. And, while we 
are confidently affured, that with " fuch a lacrifice God will be 
“ well pleafed,” let us look to Him for that aulpicious approbation 
and favour, which can alone enfure its complete and permanent 
fuccels. 




NOTES 


Note A. Page i . 

The Author deemed it unneceflary, in fo brief a fketch of the Progrefs 
of Chriftianity, as that to which he is confined, to dwell more largely on 
the moral and religious ftate of the Gentile world. Thofc who are con- 
verfant with the claflical writers of antiquity muft be fully aware, both of 
the general corruption of manners, which prevailed even in the moft en- 
lightened and civilized of the heathen nations, and of the erroneous, unfa- 
tisfadlory, and contradiilory fentiments of the Grecian and Roman philofo- 
phers, on the principal fubjedls of morality and religion. For a full dif- 
cuffion of all thefe points, the Author would refer to the elaborate work of 
Dr. Leland, on the Advantages and Ncceffity of the Chriftian Revelation, 
and to Moflieim’s Eccl. Hift. vol. i. chap. i. 


Note B. Page 7. 

** Et horum tamen opera,” obferves the learned Grotius, “ dogma illud 
intra annos triginta, aut circiter, non tantum per omnes Romani imperii 
‘‘ partes, led ad ParthoS quoque et Indos pervenit.” De Verit. §.21. 

The following eloquent defeription of the rapid progrefs of Chriftianity, 
notwithftanding the various difficulties which oppofed it, by the maftcrly 
' hand of Erafmus, is too interefting to be omitted, 

‘‘ Sola veritas Evangelica intra paucos annos cundlas totius orbis regioncs 
occupavit, pcrfualit, ac vicit : Graecos ac barbaros, doftos et indodfos, 
plebcios ac regM ad fe pertrahens. Tam efficax erat hujus veritatis phar- 

p f macum, 
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macum, ut tot liominum millia, relidlis patriis legibus, relidta majorum 
‘‘ rellgionej reliftis voluptatlbus ac vitiis, quibus ab incunabilis afflieverant, 
novarn ac peregrii>ani do(?lrinam amplecflerentur, et ex divcrfis linguis, 
“ divcrfis inftitiitis, in humilem quandam philofophiam confentirent ; prae- 
fcrtini quum nulla actas magis fuerit inftriidla, vel eruditionis facundiae- 
que pra 3 fidiis, vel monarcharum potentia ; quumque mundus omnibus 
fuis prfcfidiis pugnaret adverfus inermem Evangelii veritatem^ tamcn effi- 
cere non potuit, quin ea primum occupata Graecia, Neronis urbem et an- 
lam invaderet, moxque per omnes Romani imperii provincias fefe fparge- 
“ ret ufquc ad Gades et Indos> ufque ad Afros et Scythas, 

Et penitus toto divifos orbe Britannos. 

Hae gentes, linguis, Icgibus, ritibus, moribus, inftitutis, diis, religione, 
forma, plurimum inter fe diffidebant, Mox ea tanta difcordia fadli con- 
corses eandem canttoncm cancre coeperunt, Jefum Chriftum unicum or- 
bis Dominum Scrvatorcm, laudibus vehcntes.” D. Eraf. Rot. in Para- 
phrafi in Evangclium Lucac. 


Note C. Pa^e 1 1 . 

The note here referred to has by miftake been inferted at the bottom of 
page II, and immediately follows the reference. 


Note D. Page 19. 

The Author has expreffed himfelf doubtfully on the fubjeft of the con- 
tinuance of miraculous powers in the fourth century. For, although he 
can by no means aflent to the opinions of thofe who maintain, that at this 
period miracles had entirely ccafed, he has no helitation in faying, that after 
the fecond century^ but efpccially after the aera of Conftantine, the accounts 
of miracles, which are tranfinitted to us by ecclefiaftical hiftorians and 
others, muft be received with caution, and the evidence, which they adduce 
in their fupport, be examined with care. Some of thefe accounts may be 
fafely admitted to be true, while many others muft be Qitirely rejefted. 

In 



In general, it may be obferved, that the circumftanccs attending thefc rela- 
tions, and the nature of the objefts in fupport of which miracles arc (fated 
to have been wrought, are fufRcient to direA a difcerning and impartial 
reader in his judgment refpefting them. This is the medium which is pur- 
fued by Moiheim, and by the learned Author of the Remarks on Kcclc- 
fiaftical Hiftory,” neither of whom will be fufpe<ftcd of any tendency to 
credulity or enthufiafm. 


No/e E. 20. 

It is probable, however, either that the Chriftians on the coaft of Mala- 
bar, or fome others in the peninfula, were converted at an earlier period 
than is here afligned ; as ecclefiaftical hiftory reports, that St. Bartholomew 
and Pantaenus preached there, and that at the Council of Nice, in the year 
325, a Bifhop from India was amongft the number which compofed that 
memorable fynod. 


No/e F. Page 44. 

There are frill, however, confiderable remains of Chrifrianity in the 
Turkifh dominions, both in Europe and Alia. In the former, it is calcu- 
lated that two thirds of the inhabitants are Chriftians ; and in Conftantino- 
ple itfelf there are above twenty Chriftian Churches, and above thirty in 
ThelTalonica. Philadelphia, now called Ala Shahir, has no fewer than 
twelve. The whole ifland of Chio is governed by Chrifrians, and fomc 
iflands of the Archipelago are inhabited by Chrifrians only. 

No/e G. 50. 

A curious account of thefe corrupt pratfriccs of the Jefuits is contained 
in a letter of Mr, Maigrot, quoted by Millar in his Hifrory of the Propa- 
gation of Chrifrianity, from a work entitled, Popery againfr Chrifrianity,” 
under the fignaturc of Parthenopaeus Hereticus. 
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Note H. Page 71. 

The conftltution and courfe of nature, together with the final caufes 
which are difcernible in all its parts, afford fatisfaifory proofs of the provi- 
dence of God. It has accordingly been generally acknowledged in all ages 
and nations throughout the world. The philofophers of Greece and Rome, 
notwithftanding the fcepticifm which feme of them indulged, for the moft 
part profeffed and taught this important truth, and the fages of the Eaftern 
world exprefsly aflerted it. 

There were, indeed, fomc ancient fe<fts, of whom the Epicureans were the 
moll celebrated, and certain individual philofophers belonging to others, 
who, although they admitted the being of a God, rejefted the dodlrine of 
his providence, as inconfiftent with the divine tranquillity and happinefs. 
There were others, among whom may be numbered the great mailer of the 
Peripatetic fchool, who acknowledged fome kind of providence, but re- 
llriftcd it either to the heavens, to the exclufion of the affairs of this lower 
world, or to a general, in oppofition to a particular, fuperintendence of its 
concerns. The moll confiderable philofophers, however, of antiquity, and, 
amongll others, Socrates, the wifell of them all, maintained the univerfal 
extent, and the particular as well as the general control, of the divine Provi- 
dence. The fentiments of this extraordinary man, as they are recorded by 
Xenophon, are particularly clear and ftriking : Kal yip iVijuiXirTS-ai swo- 
avS’fwVwv oup^ ov tpoirov ol zyoAAol Outoi p-lv ya^ oiovreci rx 

jUiv TA oux XfjOKfdrnf xerstvra pdv 3 * 18 ; ilSivxi rx ri Xsylixtvx 

xjti xai ri criyj PHXiwojEAEvoe, •J(x^f 7 vxi xal cnfxatvBtu to 7 s 

iroij ruv avS'fWTri/wv w’avrwv. Mcm. 1. I. 19. fee alfo lib. iv. cap. 3, The 
following expreffions, alfo, of the Roman Orator are remarkable : Nihil 
Deo praeftantius, ab eo igitur regi necefle ell ” Dico igitur providen- 
tia Deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes et initio conftitutas elfe, et 
Omni tempore adminillrari.” De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. a. See alfo dc 
Leg, cap. ii. n. 15. ** Pietate ac religionc, hac una fapientia, quod 

Deorum immorJaVum num 'me omnia regi guhernarique ferffeximus^ omnes 
gentes nationefque fuperavitnus.^' De Arufp. Refponf. n. 19. After all, it 
muft be admitted, that both the philofophical and populaf opinions of anti- 
quity 
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quity concerning thcfe important fubjedls were to the laft degree unfettled, 
and very erroneous. See Warburton’s Divine Legation, and Leland’s va- 
luable work already quoted. 

The fentiments of fome of the Oriental philofophers will appear from the 
following paflages “ The Vedantis,” fays Sir William Jones, “ being unable 
to form a diftindl idea of brute matter independent of mind, or to con- 
ceive that the work of fupreme goodnefs was left a moment to itfclf, ima- 
“ gine that the Deity is ever prefent to his work"" Differtation on the Gods 
of Greece, Italy, and India. 

In the Baghvat-Geeta, p, 84, the fupreme Being is ftyled the Creator 
of all things, and from whom all things proceed.” 

The following is, alfo, a defeription of the fupreme Being in one of the 
facred books of the Hindus : “ As God is immaterial, he is above all con- 
‘‘ ception ; as he is invifible, he can have no form ; but from what we bc- 
“ hold of his works we may conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, know- 
‘‘ ing all things, and prefent every where"" Dow’s Differt. p. xl. See Ap- 
pendix to Dr. Robertfon’s Difquifition concerning India, p. 323. 

It fhould be added, that thedearned difciples of Buddha do not acknow- 
ledge in their writings a fupreme Being prefiding over and Author of the 
univerfe. They affert, however, a firft caufe, under the vague denomina- 
tion of Nature. See Differtation on Singhala, or Ceylon, by Captain Ma- 
hony, Afiatic Refearches, vol. vii. 


Note I. Page 73. 

“ Independently,” obferves Sir William Jones, “ of our intereft in corro- 
borating the multiplied evidences of revealed religion, we could fcarcely 
gratify our minds with a more ufeful and rational entertainment, than the 
contemplation of the wonderful revolutions in kingdoms and Hates which 
‘‘ have happened within little more than four thoufand years : revolutions 
‘‘ ahmjl as fully demonftrative of an alUruling Providence^ as the ftru6lure 
of the univerfe, and the final caufes which are difcernible in its whole ex- 
tent, and even in its minuteft parts.” Afiatic Refearches, vol iv. Difc. 
on Afiatic Hiftory. 


The 
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The learned and eloquent Bifhop of Meaux, in his admirable Difeourfe 
on Univerfal Iliftory, thus exprelTes the leading dclign of the divine Provi- 
dence in the governmeht of the world. 

Plus ^^0U3 VOLIS accoutumerez k fuivre les grandes chofes, et k Ics rap- 
peller a leurs principes, plus vous ferez en admiration de ces confeils de la 
Providence. — Dieu ne declare pas tous les jours fes volontes par fes pro- 
phetes touchant les rois et les monarchies qu’il 6leve, ou qu’il d^truit. 
Mais Tayant fait tant de fois dans ces grands empires dont nous venons de 
pnrlcr, il nous montre par ces exemples fameux ce qu’il fait dans tous les 
“ autres ; et il apprend aux rois m deux virltes fondanientales ; premise- 
merits que ceji lui qui forme les royaumes^ pour les dormer a qui il lui plait ; 
et fecondementy quilfait les faire fervir^ dans le terns y et dans Vordre qts il a 
“ rSfoluy aux dejfeins quil a fur fon peuple.^* Bofluct, Difc. fur I’Hift. Univ. 
part. iii. chap. i. 


Note K. Page 103. 

No one,” fays a writer already quoted, who has been in India, will be 
a very ftrenuous advocate, I prefume, for upholding a religion which an- 
nually occalions bloodftied, cxccffivc tumult, and murder. Let any one 
recolleA what annually pafles between the immenfe multitudes of the 
right hand and left hand Caftes, as they are called. Such outrages are ex- 
hibited every year in Madras itfclf, in fpite of military drawn out to op- 
pofe it. What Hate of focicty, let me alk, is this ? Can it be called ci- 
“ vilization ? or does it partake of the private war of the barbarous and feu- 
dal ages ? What are we to think of human facrifices ? A few years fince, 
the Brahmins of a certain P^oda, in the Taiyore country, murdered for 
“ facrifice a boy of eleven years of age : having killed him, they took out a 
particular part near the vertebrae of the back, and offered it to the idol. 
“ The affair was fully examined and proved, and the puniffiment decreed 
was banifhment beyond the Coloroons. The exiles accordingly went be- 
yond that river, and returned in two or three days !” Letter to Dr. Vin- 
cent, ut fupra. 


Note 
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Note L. Page 104. 

This calculation of Mr, Chambers has been thought by competent judges 
to be fomewhat exaggerated. Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir gives the number 
annually facrificed within a definite circuit round Calcutta. But it may be 
doubted, whether an area of double the extent in any other part of the coun- 
try would give any thing like his calculation# 


M. Page loy. 

The religion of Buddha is probably more ancient than that of Brahma, 
and contradifts fome of its effential points, particularly concerning the cre- 
ation, and the immortality of the foul. Buddha is faid to have taken for his 
principles, wifdom, juftice, and benevolence; from which emanate ten com- 
mandments, diftributed under the three heads of thought, word, and deed, 
which are held by his followers as the true and only rule of their condudl. 
For a more particular account of the religion of Buddha, fee two diflerta- 
tions on this fubjeft by Captain Mahony and Mr. Joinville, in the feventh 
volume of the Afiatic Refearches. 

Note N. Page 1 26. 

It is true, that Mohammed exprefled himfelf ftrongly in praife of the 
purfuit of learning ; that the Koran has been tranflated into fcveral lan- 
guages ; and that the perufal of it by the Mufelmans is not only permitted, 
but encouraged. Yet as all difculfions and controverfics refpefting its truth 
or divinity are forbidden, and as the ftudy of it is not confidcred as a facred 
duty by the great body of the people, the expreffion in the text is not per- 
haps too ftrong. 

• Lord Teignraouth’s Life of Sir William Jones, Appendix B. 


Note 
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Note O. Page 

This celebrated verfion has, on the one hand, been too highly and exclu- 
fivcly extolled, while, on the other, it has b^n too indifcriminately cen- 
furcd. Some ftriking obfervations occur refpedling it in the late Bilhop 
Horfley’s learned tranflation of the Prophet Hofea, p. i66, 175, 8, 9. But 
fee Brett’s DiflTertation on the ancient Verfion's of the Bible, for a more full 
and fatisfaAory account of it. 

Note P. P^fgt 138, 

The imperfedf ions of this verfion of the four Gofpcls induced the late 
William Chambers, Efq. aii admirable Perfidn fcholar, to undertake a new 
tranflation from the original Greek. But he had fcarcely fihifhed twenty 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gofpel, before the Eaftern world was deprived, by 
his death, of the benefit of his labours. The lofs has, however, fince been 
repaired. 


Note Q. P(ige 138. 

(The rejerence to this note ought to have been at page 139, at the words “printed off.”) 

The tranflator is Johannes Lafiar, a native of China) and Profeflbr of the 
Chinefe language, aflifted by a Chiiiefe Munfiii. Being an Armenian Chrif- 
tian, he tranflates from the Armenian Bible, faid to be one of the moft accurate 
verfions of the Scriptures extant. The tranfkfion is in the Mandarine dia- 
le<a, with marginal readings as to ambiguous expreffiotts, in the femiUap dia- 
lers. For a more complete account of this great and intcKfting work, fee 
Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir, note M. 


Note R. Page 146. 

“ Every proof Iheet,” fays Mr. Carey, “ is carefully levifed by us all, 
“ compared with the Greek, fubjedled to the opinion and animadverfions of 
" feveral Pundits, and part of it tranflated by a native into a collateral lan- 

“ guage, 
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‘‘ guagt, of which wc cai> form fomc idea, before it be printed oftV’ Bapt. 
Acc. xiii. 449. 


Note S. P(Jge 147. 

The Britifh and Foreign Bible Society has, lince the compofuion of this 
Differtation, with a liberality which refleds on it the higheft honour, tranf- 
mitted two fums of one thoufand pounds to Calcutta, in aid of the tranfla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages. It has alfo rcfolved to 
fupply the miflion at Karafs with a fount of Arabic types, for the purpofe of 
printing the New Teftament in the Turkifti language, together with paper 
fufficient for printing five thoufand copies of this tranflation. This laudable 
Society has further in contemplation an edition of the Scriptures in the Cal- 
muc and Arabic dialedls. 


Note T. Page 153. 

It has been the univerfal complaint of all the writers who have confidered 
the fubjeft of the propagation of Chriftianity amongft the heathen, that the 
irreligious and immoral lives of European Chriftians have formed a moft 
ferious hindrance to this important work. It is particularly infilled on by 
Mr. Stephenfon, Chaplain to the Eaft India Company at Fort St, George 
early in the laft century, in his admirable letter to the Society for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge. &e MUlar*s Hift. of the Propagation of Chriftianity, 
vol. ii. p. 565. This circumftance might, indeed, have been ftated in a 
former part of the DilTertation, among the obftacles to the introduction of 
Chriftianity into India. 


NoteXS, 179- 

The character of a milfionary has been fo admirably drawn by the pre- 
fimt Bilhq) oi Worcefter, in hb Sermon quoted in page 73, that the Author 
cannot refrain from enriching hb wcodt it. 

Indeed th^ difficulties^ the dangers, the difoefiTes of all ibrts, which 

G g muft 
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“ muft be encountered by the Chriftian miffionary, require a more than or- 
‘‘ dinary degree of that virtue, [charity,] and will only be fuftained by him, 
“ wliom a fervent love of Chrift, and the quickening graces of his Spirit, 
‘‘ have anointed, as it were, and confecrated to this arduous fervice. Then 
‘‘ it is that we have feen the faithflil minifter of the word go forth with the 
zeal of an Apoftle, and the conftancy of a Martyr. We have feen him 
forfake eafe and affluence, a competency at leaft, and the ordinary com- 
forts of fociety, and with the Gofpel in his hand, and his Saviour in his 
“ heart, make his way through burning deferts, and the howling wildernefs; 
‘‘ braving the rage of climates, and all the inconveniences of long and pe- 
“ riloLis voyages ; fubmitting to the drudgery of learning barbarous lan- 
guages, and to the dil'guft of complying with barbarous manners ; watch- 
“ ing the dark fufpicions, and expofed to the capricious fury of impotent 
“ favages ; courting their offenfive fociety, adopting their loathfome cuf- 
“ toms, and afflmilating his very nature almoft to theirs ; in a word, enduV’^ 
“ ing dll things^ hcfoming all things y in the patient hope of finding a way to 
‘‘ their good opinion, and of fucceeding, finally, in his unwearied endea- 
voiirs to make the word of life and falvation not unacceptable to them, 

I confefs, when I refledl on all thefe things, I humble myfelf be- 
fore fuch heroic virtue ; or, rather, I adore the grace of God in Jefus 
Chrifi, which is able to produce fuch examples of it in our degenerate 
“ world/’ 

To the preceding eloquent defeription of a miffionary, the Author begs 
leave to fubjoin the following animated obfervations of the learned Erafmus, 
on the moft effedlual means of propagating the Chriftian religion. 

“ Precor autem, ut Jefus, immortalis totius orbis Monarcha, cui divinitus 
data eft omnis poteftas in ccelo et in terra, fpiritum fuum impartiat turn 
“ populis, turn principibus : ut evangelica pietas inter nos bene conftituta, 
quam latiffime propagetur, non invadendis aut diripiendis aliorum regi- 
“onibus; fic enim pauperiores redduntur, non meliores: fed evangelica 
“ philofophia finceriter perviros evangelico fpiritu prteditos uhique prtedican- 
da \ atque ita vivendoy ut noftfie pietatis fragrantia plurtmos alliciat ad 
“ ejufdem injlitutl profejftonem. Sic nata eft, fic crevit, fic late prolata eft, 
“ fic conftabilita eft evangelica ditio : diverfis autem rationibus fic nunc in 

“ anguftum 
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anguftiun contraAam, acpropcmodtim cxplofam videmus, fi totius orbis 
vaftitatem confideres. liftlem itaque praefidiis oportct rcftitucre collap- 
fam, dilatare contraftam, feonftabilire vacillantcm, quibus prinium nata 
“ eft, et auefta, et firmata.” '^f. Erafm. in Paraph, in Evang. Marc. 
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